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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Jl he Reader is most respectfully informed, that in ihefoUow- 
ing Alphabetical CoUectian of Dramatic Biography of the 
Eighteenth Century, names (particularly of the inferior per- 
formers, now living) are purposely omitted, as unworthy 
of notice, especially as nothing could mth justice he said of them 
to interest the puJ}lic, or redound to their ovm tuivantage. — 
Nor, indeed, coM the bare mention of such names, which would 
have occupied too much space in these our limited pages, and 
which might seldom, or never, be looked for, he of any utility 
either to thenuselves or the public; wherever it was necessary 
to show that some persons have been, or are, this plan has 
been adopted ; but the most iiuignificant are, in justice to their 
demerits, consigned to oblivion. Others may, probably, have 
been omitted, not through the want of disrespect, but of iifor- 
mation or recollection. It may also be necessary to add, that 
a few names, particularly of the deceased, though not to be met 
with according to the alphabetical arrangement,- are, notwith- 
standing, mentioned in the course of this work, which is intended 
more for a Pocket Remembrancer of the most principal Mana- 
gers, Dramatists, ^c, of all the theatres of the United Kingdom, 

than 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

than a worthless record of Family Anecdote and Grebn- 
BooM Scandal. 

Several new arrangements having taken phice in the theatrical 
world, (partictklarly Mrs. Billinoton's etigagement at both 
the winter theatres, ^c) since the former part of this work was 
committed to the press, the reader, whose curiosity may not befuUy 
satisfied, or who cannot immediately fnd whatever name it wamt- 
ed, is requested to constat the Addenda. 




IDmmatic Moscsgl^, 
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ABIN6TON, (Mn.) maiden name i 
Bartmy aedress, made her fine | 
appeasanoe on tfaettage in 1758, at 
ihe Bajrmaritet TiMatre, which was 
then open bjrpeimwion of theLord 
ChambexlBui, under the management 
•f Theophilns Gibber. Her niccesi, 
ttoogh icarcety seventeen jean or 
age, wat adequate to the moit nn- 
gome expectations of her friends. She 
was aher w aids engaged Cor the Bath 
Theatre, wUch was then under the 
directkm of Mr. King, now of Dnuy 
Lane. She p ei fon ned next at Rich- 
mend, where 4ie was seen foy Mr. 
UMCf, one of the patentees of Old 
DnuT, who immechatehr engaged her 
for tnat theatre. Her nrst dntracter 
here was LadyPliantCDouble Dealer), 
in wMoh she was recehred with un- 
bounded applause. At this thneshe 
married Mr. Abtngton, and deem- 
ing her present situation t))r no means 
advantageous, while tiie characters 
4iea<pired to, were in the possession 
of Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Cltve and 
Mn. Cibber, she engaged on very 
considerable -tenuwnh Messes. Bar- 
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ry and Woodward^ who had opened 
a theatre in Crow Street, DuUin, in 
oppoution tp Mr. Sheridan^ in 
Smock-altef. She performed at both 
tiieatres in DuUin ; and such was tiic 
firaae die acquired, tint her return to 
London was courted by Mr. Garrick 
on terms wliidi then were considered 
extravagant. These proposals were 
accepted on Mr. Garridi'sretumftiom 
his continental excorsi<m, and her 
first character Ais seasmi, was the 
Widow Betanour, (The Way to Keep 
Him): from tiris tune to 1789, she per- 
fcmnied Ladv Fandf^ (Provoked 
Wife) : Araminta, (SchoolforLoven) i 
Belinda, (AlUn die Wrong), &Ci «ee. 
wtdi the greatest approbation. She 
iras the original representative of 
Lady Alton, (English Merchanj^; 
Charlotte, (Hypocrite); Miss Ru»- 
port, (West Indian)) Lady Bab Xar- 
doon, (Maid of the Oaks) j Roxaiana, 
(Suttan) ; Lady Teaale, (Scho^ for 
Scandal); andMissHoydenf(litpto 
Scaifoorouj^). 

A disagre em e n t having taken place 

between her and Ifae propdetots of 

B Druxy 
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Drary Lane ; «he actepted of very 
liberal terms from Mr. H(arru, and 
from the season of 1782-3 continued 
for several. years at Covent Garden, 
performing all her favourite charac- 
teR,and several new^nes, withthe 
greatest applause. In 1786, she per- 
formed the part of Scrub, in the Beaux 
Stratagem, for her benefit. This was 
an evident attempt to draw money ; 
but her Mends regretted that her abi- 
lides were so prostituted. Having 
quitted the London boards, die per- 
rormed only occasionally on the 
stagey but m 1797-8, resumed her 
situation at Covent Garden. Her 
last perfurmance in public, was for 
the l)enefit of Mr. Pope, 1799, in 
Lady Racket, (Three Weeks after 
Marriage) ; and May 31^ she repre- 
sented Lady Fanciful, at Branden- 
boflgfa House, (The Margravine of 
Anspach's private theatre)} Lady 
Brute by the Margravine; and Be- 
linda, Miss Berkley. Htr youthful 
]3erfonnances gave universal satisnic- 
tion ; she then displayed all the 
graceful ease of the woman of fashion 
or the capriciousniviof the fantastical 
coquets ; but as fashion delights to 
•vary, her tate attempts could not de- i 
Kneate the modetn lady, nor could 
the flirts of the old school delight as 
much, as the Jardan coquets of the 
day. 

ACHMET, (Mrs.) maiden name, 
Egan^ actress, made her first appear- 
ance m Smock-alley Theatre, Dublin, 
under Mr. Daly's management, about 
the year 1785, and having played 
Imoinda, the Grecian Daughter; 
&c. was favourably received, not- 
withstanding the vrretched manner 
in which these tragedies were then 
supported. She had been previously 
instructed by Mr. White, who keeps 
an English Academy in Dublin, and 
received further lessons of improve- 
ment from Mr. Lee Lewis in a sum- 
mer tour to Belfast. She then be- 
came the wife of Mr. Achmet, who 
liad bu It by subscription elegant baths 
in Dublin, which w^re much resort- 
ed. By an assumed name and dress, 
.he was supposed to have been a Turk, 
but is said to be a native of Ireland, 
whose real name was Cairns, and 
vrho had beeQ sometime at sea. Hav- 
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ing i>erformed several seasons on the 
Dublin stage, Mrs. Achmet visited 
Shrewsbury and other parts of Eng- 
land, when she wa$ engaged at Co- 
vent Garden, ani mAle her first ap- 
pearauce in 1789, in die character of 
Juliet. She performed afterwards 
several \)arts, attempted Sir Har- 
ry Wildair for her benefit, and then 
returned to Ireland. >*ln person she 
is elegant, in action graceful, but de- 
ficient in foi]ce and animation ! 

ADDISON, {JOSEPH) dramatists 
this elegantand correct writer assisted 
the stage about the beginning of the 
century. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Lancelot Addison, rectorof Am- 
busbury, Wiltshire, where Joseph was 
bom, May 1,1672. He was instruct- 
ed in grammar-learning at ti)e Cliar- 
terhouse in London^ where he con- 
tracted his firstacquamtance wit^Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Steele. He 
then went to Queens College. Oxford, 
his parents having designed him for 
thecnurch, but of which, he gave up 
all thouf ht when he took his degrees 
of Batchelor and Master of Arts. In 
1695, he procured, in consequence of 
a poem in praise of King William, a 
pension of 300U per annum, and lea¥- 
rag England, resolved to visit eveiy 
thing curious in England. He rev 
turned in 1701, and lost his pensioa 
the succeeding year on the deatii of 
King William. However, he was 
soon after appointed commissioner of 
appeals, and secretary to Sir Charles 
Hodges, at that time one of the prin.f 
cipal secretaries of state. He was 
also appointed principal secretary to 
the Earl of Wharton, then Lord-Lieu^r 
tenant of Ireland ; and during his a- 
bode in Dublin, wrote die considera^ 
ble part of the Tatler, which was pub* 
iished for the benefit of bis friend 
Steele. When he returned to Eng- 
land, he wrote many papers in thie 
Spectator, his signature being alwan 
one of the letters from the Muse CUq. 
In 1713, he produced his tragedy of 
" Cato,*' which ran 35 nights succes* 
sively, and was only stopped by t|« 
indisposition of one of the actors. 
His comedy of die "Drummer; or. 
Haunted House," was not known to 
be his, till after his death. The Ita. 
lian operas being then much tht 
vogue. 
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uev lie wrote an English opera 
ed ** Rosamond," which was 
cither hissed or nedected. He de- 
igned also.a tragedy on the deadi of 
Socrates, ^ueen Anne dying, he was 
appointed secretary to the lord jus- 
tices, secretary for the affairs of Ire- 
hndy and one of the lords commis- 
soners of trade. He had been seve- 
lal yean intimately acquainted with 
tile Countess of Warwidc, whose son, 
file then earl, he had trained up in 
the principles of virtue and religion, 
and in 1716, be married diat lady, by 
whom be had one daughter. The 
next year he was appointed princi- 
pal secretary of state to his majesty 
George I. but his declining state of 
health, obliged him to resign that 
Ugh employment soon after. His 
chief companions were Steele,' Bud- 
gen. Philips, Carey* Davenant Sc CoL 
Butt, witn one ot whom he always 
breakfasted, before he was married. 
He died of an asthma and dropsy at 
HoOand-house, near Kensington, 
June 17, 1719, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The following 
anecdote, recorded of Mr. Addison, 
is the best delineation that can be 
given of his character. A certain 
countess unfortunately conceived a 
violent passion for hun ; but Mr. 
Addison, who frequently visited her 
husband, supposed her several ad- 
vances to be the mere effect of gene- 
fuus friendship. The lady however, 
confiding in his secrecy, broke througli 
all female decorum, and in a letter 
to him, revealed her wishes. He de- 
termined no more to come in her 
way, and conveyed her an answer to 
the following import. Thatslie had 
inadvertently and widiout proper 
regard to her marriage vow, cnensh- 
ed an unwarrantable passion, which, 
if not stqjipressed, must end in her 
ruin. That her lord was a man of 
the strictest virtue, and while he was 
treating her with the most tender af- 
fection, she was contriving a scheme 
to blast his honor. That as undesign- 
edly he had been the unhappy object 
of temptation, she might rest assur- 
ed that her letter was consigned to 
tiie flames, and the contents should 
ivmain a secret to all the world ; but 
Ibat a regard for both her temponl 
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and eternal interest, obliged him tt^ 
decline his visits for tBe future* 
** For, madam, (added he] you have, 
charms, and I liave passions." 

AICKEN, (JAMES) actor, wat 
bom in Ireland, and in that kingdom 
made his first appearance. He then 
visited Scotland, and soon became 
the hero of the Edinburgh company, 
in tragedj and comedy. One Stay* 
ley, having been discharged on ac- 
count of an unmerited demand of 
an increase of salary, and a partjr of 
this discarded actor's friends having 
commenced a riot at the theatre* 
Mr. Aicken appeared to explain the 
cause of Stayley's dismission. Tlie 
explanation served only to uritate 
these determined critics, who insisted 
upon Mr. Aicken*s kneeling down 
and asking tiieir pardon: but, thi$ 
spirited actor, conscious of having 
given no real offence, declared he 
would never go on his knees except 
to his God and Kii^! The rioters 
drew their swords, but happily Mr. 
Aicken made his escape. The thea* 
tre was demolished, and the com- 
pany comequendy obliged to 8epa<« 
rate. Mr. Aicken then visited Lon- 
don, and soon got.an engagement at 
Driuy Lane, and another summer 
engagement at the Haymarket. A 
dispute respecting certain dramatic 
arrangements with Mr. Kemble» 
which Mr. Aicken conceived to be 
iiuurious to himself, was productive 
of a duel between these gentlemen in 
1792. The parties met widioutse- 
conds, but Mr. Bannister's son, at- 
tended as a common friend. Mr. 
Aicken discharged his pistoi, and a 
reconciliation was then happily ef* 
fected. For some months the stage 
has been deprived of his assistance, 
through severe indisposition. He 
was utely deputy manager of Drurx 
Lane. 

AICKEN} (F.) actor, brother of 
the precedmg gentieman, and like* 
wise a native of Ireland, where, in a 
country town, he made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage in " Geoive 
Barnwell," and .thence went to the 
Dublin Theatre. He left Ireland a* 
bout 1764, and soon after got an en- 
gagement at Druiy Lane, having pre» 
viously married an Irich ladv of fami- 
B2 l^ 
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If and fbitane. He acqaired con- 
siderable reputation at Dmiy Lane, 
and afterwards went to Covent Gar- 
den. He then opened a hosier's shop 
in York Street, out on the death of 
his wife, threw up that business, and 
<;ommenced manager at Liverpool, 
in 1787, where he married the widow 
of an eminent merchant with a con- 
siderable fortune. He is respectable, 
Jioth as a private and public charac- 
ter. 

ALLINGHAM, (J.) dramatist and 
actor, is said to be a native of Ireland, 
and has played on several provincial 
stages ; nis sister was likewise an ac- 
tress, and performed lately at Co- 
vent Garden, but is since married and 
retired from the stage. He is author 
of two fiarces — « The Wheel of 
Fortune," performed for a benefit at 
Covent Garden, 1799, and rescu- 
ed from oblivion by being repeated 
^tCobnan^s Theatre, (while the major 

girt of his company was employed at 
rury Lane) when it became a fii- 
vounte piece; and " lis all a 
Farce,*' performed the succeeding 
season with some, but not equal, ap- 
plause. 

ANDREWS, (MILES PETER) dra- 
matist, and member of Parliament 
for Bewdley, Worcestershire. On 
Ae death o'f an elder brother, who 
was a gunpowder merdiant, ne un- 
dertook that manufacture, and by his 
attention established the business. 
His father having been acquainted 
with an the dramatists and wits of the 
day, he wanted no interest to bring 
his pieces forward, which are ** The 
Election,'* interlude, 1774 : " Con- 
jurer,>» farce, acted in 1774, not 
printed:" Bclphcgor, or The Wishes," 
acted r778 ;** Summer Amusements," 
comic opera, acted 1779, fin this he 
was joined by Mr. Miles) ; '* Fire and 
Water," comic opera, acted 1780 ; 
•» Dissipation," comedy, acted 1781 : 
• The Baron,"ferce acted and printed 
1781 ; •* The Best Bidder," farce, 
acted 1782 j ** Reparation," comedy, 
acted and printecf 1784 j ** Enchant- 
ed Castle," acted 1766; Better Late 
than Never," comedy, acted and 
printed 1790 ; and ** TTie Mysteries 
of the Castle," comic opera, acted 
and printed 1795. His pieces have 



not in general been sucoesful, but* 

his prologues and epilc^ues, mdikh 
ara numerous, are excellent 

ANSPACH, (Man:ravtne of) for- 
merly Lady E/izabethCraveuy drama- 
tist, daughter of Augustus Earl of 
Berkeley, was married to William 
Lord Craven 1767. She translated 
a French wece called ** The Sleep 
Walker," 1778, which was performed 
at her private theatre^ Newlniry. 
She also wrote " The Miniature Pic- 
ture," a comedy, acted at Newbury, 
and Drury Lane, 1780; and "The 
Silver Tankard," a musical entertain- 
ment, acted at the Haymarket, 1780. 
During summer, 1782, a play was per-* 
formed by her young tamity at his 
lordship's seat at Newbury, oefbre a 
very numerous and splendid audi- 
ence. The theatre was made in the' 
wood behind Benham-House, the 
trees formed a canopy, and die dark- 
ness and stillness of the nieht were 
favourable to the lights and dresses, 
which were Spanish, and very mag- 
nificent The play was MoliereV 
" Statue Feast," which she had alter- 
ed and cut into two acts, having ren- 
dered Don Juan's 'character less vil- 
lainous, and the catastrophe more a- 
greeable. After thisshe left Enriand. 
and to contradict reports whidi had 
been spread during herabsence. pub- 
lished her « Journey through the 
Crimea to Constantinople, in a series 
of Letters, written in the year 1786.'» 
The motive of this long and extraor- 
dinary Journey, she declared, "was 
to let the world see where Lady 
Craven has heen^ and where die is to 
be found — it having been a practice^ 
for some years past tor a Birminghana 
coin of myself to pass in most of tiie 
inns in France, Switzerland, and Eng- 
land, for the wife of my husband— 
my arms and coronet sometimes sup- 
porting in some measure this insolent 
deception ; by which probably 1 may 
have been seen to benave very im- 
properly." This desire to rescue her 
name and person from the ill effects 
of misrepresentation, was address- 
ed to her adopttd brother and corres- 
pondent his serene highness^ the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburgh, Anspach and 
Bereidi, with whom her ladyship 
seemed to faavef formed one of those 
deUfbtfu] 
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draniuul sttBChnmits disntigiiUicd 
by the iMme of flatmik Love : and 
*( if I had posse«ed,» added she, 
* the tevalvuAde blesring of havings 
J£r for my rM/brother, diis curious 
and uiriieara-of treaion to my birth 
and character, would long since have 
been punidied in the person who 
ooold only countenance the dedeit.** 
Thourh hi i3tM work she disiiiayed an 
enviable share of animal spirits, and 
mental vivacity, it was greatly desti- 
tute of that vtvida vis amnu which 
done insplresthe bosom of realrenius ; 
and diough profiessedly publuhed to 
jFovc where she **wa$ to be found,** 
yet in her journey she flew like an- 
(Hher CanUlIa, from place to place 
wMi steps so nimble, light, and un- 
impressive, diat it was difficult for 
4ie reader to fix her locality. Lord 
Craven died Sept. OT, 1791, and Ms 
serene highness having abdicated his 
dominions in fiivour of the King of 
Prussia, and receiv&ig from that mo- 
nardi a princely revenue, married 
IlizabettiT>owager Lady Craven, and 
vurchased iShe seat of the late Lord 
ifelcombe for 8,5001. which is now 
9randenliufgh-Hou9e, where the 
Margravine still indulges her passion 
for private theatrical^ and for that 
purpose occasionally employs her 
pen. The ** Prince of Georgia," 
raiginally performed here, was acted 
for Mr. Fawcett^ benefit, 1799. 

ARNC, (Dr. THOMAS AUGUS- 
TIME) composer and dramatist, was 
Ae son of Mr. Thomas Ame, an up- 
hobterer in King-street, Covent Gar- 
den, whom Addison is supposed to 
have' characterized in No. 155 and 
160 of the Tatler, and brother to Mis. 
Cibber the actress. He was desigilfcd 
for the faiw, but soon quittea tiie 
study intjpnded for bipa by tbe father, 
for one more congenial to his taste 
and disposition. He procured him- 
self a violin, and unaiaed by any tu- 
tor, made, in a short time so consi- 
derable a progreftonthatinstrument, 
that he was qualified to acpuit him- 
sdf in a band ; and nodnng could 
exceed the surprise of his fether 
when, being bt a respectable concert, 
h« dno^vered his son flourishing in 
die Orchestra as one of the princ^ 
peifuiineck Mr. Aroe, now plaoed 



himself Bnder the tuition of Mr. 
Festin, an excellent per for mer on the 
violin, and die first regular engage-' 
ment mto which he entered as a pub- 
lic performer, was that of leader of 
the hand at the T. R. Drury Lane, 
where he distiiigukhed himself for 
several yean. At the age of 18 he 
composed the opera of ** Rosamond.'* 
His compositions are universally ap- 
plauded, and he was also particular- 
ly skilful in fri^tracting vocal per- 
formers. The degree of Doctor of 
Music, was conferred on him by the 
University of Oxf«>rdj July 6, ITW. 
In the 26th year of his age be marri- 
ed Miss Cecilia Young, a puptt of 
Geminiani, and a favourite dnger of 
those times. He died of a spasm on 
his lungs. March 5, 1778. He is au- 
thor o^ tne following operas, "Artax- 
ences, !.l7fl2 j "The Guardian Out- 
witted," 17^4,- and the "Rose," 1778; 
and is the supposed author of odiers 
which were unsuccessful. 

ARNE, (Miss) actress, was the 
daughter or Mr. Michael Ame, who 
was married to Miss Wright, formerly 
an actress at Drury Lane. She was 
designed and instructed by her fa- 
ther for oratorio and concert singing. 
Having lost her father when very 
young, and from her filial attention 
during his tedious illne»s so impaired 
her own health as to render her in- 
capable of singing, she was obliged 
fcto confine herself to instrumental 
teaching j but was afterwards, on re- 
covering her voice, placed by her 
friends under tlie care of Mr. Linley, 
whose severe indisposition prevented • 
him from giving her necessary instruc- 
tions. With all these disadvantages, 
but more particulariy without even 
a regular rehearsal, she made her 
first appearance at Drury Lane, in 
Polly, (Beggars Opera) 1795, and met 
with a kind receptipn. Afterwards 
she engaged with the Margate manar- 
^er^for die sake of improving and 
ininating herself in stage-business. 

ARNOLD, (Dr. SAMUEL\ com- 
poser, received his musical education 
at the chapel royal St. Jame>*s, partly 
under the care of die late Mr. Mates, 
and partly of his successor Dr. Nares. 
His parents, induced by the proofs he 
afToraed of an early genhis, placed 

him 
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him- at the u$ual age of admission, 
in the king's chapel. His dawning 
talents soon began to shine, and on 
«n acquaintance with Mr. Beard, 
tfien one of the managers of Covent 
Garden Theatre, he acquired public 
feme by composing several favourite 
pieces. He then aspired to oratorio 
composidon, which ne effected with 
ec|Ual success ; three of which, " A- 
bimelech," " The Resurrection," and 
Prodigal Son," were performed 
during several successive Lents at the 
Theatres Royal Haymarket and Co- 
vent Garden, under bis own manage- 
ment and direction. His first enter- 
prise was at the former theatre at 
playhouse prices, and the encourage- 
ment received, induced him to quit 
tiie litUe theatre for a greater, whidi 
second speculation was not attended 
with equal success. In 1771, he 
married Miss Napier, daughter of 
Archibald Napier, Doctor in Physic, 
with whom he received a handsome 
ft>rtune. About the same time, he 
purchased of Mr. Pinto, Marybone- 
gardens, then a fashionable place, 
where ne erected a stage, and brought 
out several pleasing ourlettas (the 
music by himself) which were ably 
supported by Mr. C. Bannister, Mr. 
Reinhold, Miss Cadey, Miss Brown, 
(afterwards Mrs Cargill), Miss Har- 
pur, (Mrs. Bannister), Mrs. Barfhele- 
mon, &c. &c. but on the ex])iration 
of the lease, these delightful gardens 
were let by the proprietors to various 
builders, and converted into dwelling- 
houses. Mr. Cohnan, on becoming 
manas^er of Covent Garden, though 
no judge of music, was convinced of 
the merit of this composer (now Dr. 
Arnold) gave him every encourage- 
ment ; and when he purchased Footers 
theatre in the Haymarket, engaged 
r ■ I ■ ' ■. musical de- 

ii-.L,iLv.,,. .. .:.^ an he stiU fills. 
\c iUfceciii^H l>r. Naiirs, March 1, 
1T53, as organist Linrf ciiniposer to his 
»aJL*sty*s thapcl a[ .St. James's. He 
W35 a ppQinte^d one of Ll lc sub-directors 
Mt the Rfiind perform:! nceis of the com- 
metariratJfm of Hantlel, at Westmin- 
ttrr Abh^y, the first of which took 
place in 178-lj ntid wai presented with 
a naedaU which liia m^city has per- 
■d the ^ub^-dirccL^r^i to wear at li 



ail times as a mark of royal approlMA 
tion. In hopes of fumi4irng the . 

Eublic with additional entertainment, 
e joined in improving and enlarging 
the theatre in the Lyceimi. The 
species of entertainment, originally 
intended, were concerts, but it is 
said, that the doctor wished to revive 
his burlettas, and this being deemed 
a formidable opposition by the thea- 
trical managers, their united interest 
prevented him from obtaining leave 
to open it ; notwithstanding a con- 
siderable sum was expended on the 
alterations of the place. In 1796, he 
succeeded the late Dr. Philip Hayes, 
as conductor of the annual perform- 
ances at St. Pauls, for the feast of die 
sons of the clergy. His elder daugh- 
ter was lately married to Mr. Rose, a 
gentleman engaged in mercantile 
usiness. 

ARNOLD, (SAMUEL JAMES } 
dramatist, son of Dr. Arnold. He 
has produced the following after- 
pieces, (the music by his father) 
" Auld Robin Grey," 1794, approved ;, 
** Who Pavs the Reckoning?'' 1795, 
condemnea and not printed ; " The 
Shipwreck," 1796, approved; " Tlie 
Irish Legacy," 1797, condemned and 
not printed j and " The Veteran 
Tar," . 1801, approved of for a few 
nights. Besides dramatic pieces, he 
has written a novel^ and occasionally 
assists diurnal pnnts. Some few 
months ago, he commenced portrait 
painter, and the specimen he pro- 
duced, evinced such extraordinary 
merit, that it was allotted a place at 
Somerset House exhibition. This gen- 
tleman is young, so that notwithstand- 
ing the failure of some of his pieces, 
he«nay, with further practice, be as 
able to paint with his pen, as hit 
pencil. 

ARTHUR, (J.) actor, formerly 
manager of .the playhouse at Bathu 
In 1754, he produced a ballad opera 
at Covent Garden for his benefit, 
called " The Luckey Discovery ; or. 
Farmer of York," printed in 1758, 
He performed several years at this 
theatre, and was esteemed excellent 
in old men's characters. He died 
April 8, 1772. 

ASCOUGH, (CHARLES ED- 
WARD) author of one tragedy— 
M Senuramis 
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•* Semiramis," 177(5; was ion of Dr. 
Trancis Ascough, Dean of Bristol, by 
a flster of the first Lord Utdeton. 
He was brought ap in the arm^, and 
had for tome time a commission in 
Ihe guards ; bot indiipositlon com- 
fteOtd liim to relinquish his prolet- 
flon, and travel into Italy, He died, 
.Oct. 14, 1779. 

ASHTON, (ROBERT) a native 
«f Ireland, who produced .a play. 
{Minted several timesin Dublin, called 
'* The Battle of Augfaihn ; or, Fall 
i)f Monsieur St. Rudi." 

ASTON, (ANTHONY) actor and 
author oi a comedy, caflea ** Love in 
M Hurry," 1709 ; was son of a gentle- 
jgan who had formerly been master 
of the Plea Office in the King>k 
Bench. He was bred an attorney, 
but quitted the dry study of the law, 
and having a smatterine of humour, 
went on the stage. He performed 
4>nall the London boards, Dut, being 
of a dighty disposition, could never 
setde in any situation. He under- 
took an entertainment, called " The 
Medley," with the assistance of his 
wife and son, at all the principal 
dtics and towns in Englandf. Every 
town lie entered, he pretended a 
right to, and whenever another 
company interfered with him, he was 
very attentive, and dextrous in lay- 
ing diem under contribution. In 
1735, he petitioned the commons to 
be heard against thebiU then depend- 
ing for regulating the stage, and was 
permitted to deliver a ludicrous 
meech, which was afterwards pvb- 
itthed. He was commonly called 
Tony Aston. 

ATKINSON, (JOSEPH) dnuna- 
li>t, a native of Ireland, and in die 
army. In 1785, he brought out a 
comedy on the Dublin stage, during 
Mr. Daly's manajgement, called ** The 
Mutual' Deception," in which Mr. 
Ryder performed, and it is said, all 
me emolument the author derived 
from it was, haJ/'O-crtrivn. This 
piece was alterecl and reduced to 
4hree acts, by the late Mr. Colman, 
^who threw out entirely the under 
plot) and brought it out at the Hay- 
narfcet Theatre, under the tide of 
"ruforTaC" Iai786,heprodttc- 
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ed an opera, (the mode by Mr. Dib- 
din) called ^ A Match for a Widow : 
or. The Frolics of Fancy," in whicb 
Messrs. Ryder and Duffey performed, 
lliis piece was published In London 
wid) die hopes that Mr. CoiisaiK 
would espouse it; butthestory,whick 
was taken from die Trench, was at 
the same time much better managed 
by Mrs. Inchbald, in her '*Widow'» 
Vow." It had also been long befor9 
introduced on the Duldin stage br 
Miss Sheridan, in another force, called 
" The Ambiguous Lover." In 1800, 
he brought out another opera, wiA 
Captain Jones, the present Irish ma- 
nager, called " Love in a Blaze," 
the music by Dr. Stevenson of Dub- 
lin, to whose abilities, no donbt, it 
was indebted for the applause it ii 
said to have received. It was pre« 
senfied in vain to the managen m 
London. The idea of this piece 
seems to be taken firom the /rtf^^A^ 
of the <' Widow of Malabar," whic^ 
to render a comedy, the widow's dutn 
racter is converted into an Irishman. 
who is to bunt for his mistress, and 
thisis— Love in a Uaze ! 

ATKINS, (Mrs.) maiden name 
Warrelf, actress, was a pupil of Rauzt 
zini, and much admired as a singer 
at Batik Her first appearance in 
London was at die Haymaricet. 1797. 
She was then engaged at Covent 
Garden, and sung for one Lent sea- 
son in Ashley^ oratorios. Her hus- 
band belongs to the same dieatre ; 
but is oftener seen than heard. For 
diis lady's mother, see Mrs. WarreU. 

ATTWOOD, (THOMAS) com- 
poser, son of a coal merchant, and 
organist at St. Pauls Cadiedral. He 
soon discovered amusicalgenius which 
having been properly cultivated, he 
became himself an instructor; and 
has now several pupils under his care.- 
Hiscompositions are in general plea^ 
sing, but unfortunately, hisbest musio 
has been sacrificed to dramatic pieces 
destitute of literary merit. Those 
which exist, are ** The Poor Sailor," 
« Castie of Sorrento," &c. Ho 
belonas to the Pimlico Association* 
and though voung, has been some- 
time married to an asreeable lady. 



and is Uest with a fine ramily. 
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BA1>DELCT, (Mr.) actor, wta a ' 
native of England. In the eark part 
tof his life he teent abroad, and bav- 
Ing visited the condnent. and acquir- 
iBd soine knowledge or tiie' French 
tongoage, commenced actor at Drury 
Lane, and perfonncd several parts 
io low comedy, patlfcularly.^na>n 
footman, with considerable applaose.- 
fie wat unfortunate in his marriaee, 
«nd died, November, 1794, having 
beed takenwddenly ill the preceding 
eveaine, when neaily dressed for 
Moms, in the ** School for Scandal." 
4Ie wasbaried in St. Pauls, Covent 
harden. The following extract fhym 
Mswill, beating date April S3, 1792, 
win prove his Benevolent attention 
t& the infirmities and distresses of 
perfbrmen : ^^ To his fidthful friend 
and companion, Mrs. Cattwrine 
Striddand, genetidly called and 
known by the name of Baddeley, he 
bequeadis bis With interest, ivThis 
house in New Store-street, and in his 
freehold, messuage, garden, &c at 
Upper Moulsey, in the county of 
8uity,with plate, funiiture,&c. Af- 
ter her decease, the above estates, 
with certain monies to arise tnta the 
insurance of an annuity, to go to die 
society established (br the relief of 
indigent penons belonging to Drury 
Lane Theatre. The house and pre- 
mises at Moulsey, to be used as an 
asylum for decayed acton and ac- 
tresses, and when the nett produce 
of the property amountt tx>S50L per 
annum, pensions areto be allowed-^ 
{special care to be taken to have the 
words ^ Baddeley<!i Asylum," in the 
front of the house— His executors 
to puhlidi every y^ar his letter, as 
appeared in the General Adver- 
tiser, Aprit 20, 1790. respecting the 
cUsagreement with his unhappy wife, 
to pcevent the worlii from looking on 
his memory in the villainous point of 
view, as set forth In certain books. 
pamphlets, ^e* — . One hundred 
|K>uhds, tnree per cent consolidated 
bank annuities wKich prothice 31. per 
Maum, b left to purchase a twelfth 



cake with wine and punch, whidi 
the ladies and gendemen of Drury 
Lane Theatre are reouested to par- 
take of, every twelnfa night in tbt 
great green-room. »* 

BADDELEY, (Mrs. SOPHIA) 
maiden name Sntno, actress, wife of 
die preceding gendeman, made her 
first appearance on the stage at Droiy 
Lane Theatre ; and, thoughher intro- 
ducdon to the public was after her 
marriage, yet it was before her has- 
band had attempted the stage, whids 
probably her success had encouraged. 
Thb lady^ conduct soon afier in-^ 
volved Mr. Baddeley in a doel, and 
infideli^atbst caused their separa- 
tion. Her extravagance obliged her 
to fly to Scod^id, where, she died in 
great misery. Mrs. Baddeior's Me- 
moirs were given to the pidHic by a 
iatfyf soon after the publication of 
Beuamy*s Apology for her Life ,• die 
su<xess of whidi, no doubt, prompted 
the undertaking: but the aitecdotet 
of this actress not bemg calculated to 
entertain or improve, the work was 
justly consigned to oblivion. 

BAKER, (DAVID ERSKINE) aa. 
thor of the " Biographia Dramatica $ 
or, ComjMuiion to the Playlxntse,*' 
3 vol& iSmo, 1764, was tlie eldest 
son or Henry Baker, (an ingenious 
natundist in FIeel>stieet) byadauglw 
ter of the celebrated Daniel de Foe, 
His fether was well kiiown In the 
philosophical world from Ya^J&stf 
Ob the Microscope. He died Nov. 
1^,1774. David, like his fadier, was 
a philosopher ana a poet, halting con* 
tributed to many periodica works. 
He translated a pamphlet from the 
riAlian of Dr. Cocchi. :^ the age of 
fifteen years, and proaiiced a dramatic 
poem, called ** The Muse of Os5ian,» 
selected from the poems of Ossisn, 
acted and printed at ^raburg, 1763. 
Being adopted by an unde, who was 
a sOk throwster in Spitfttfields, he 
succeeded hiqr in his Dosine^, but 
wanting the prudence and attention 
whid>are necessBiy to secure saccess 
in trade, he soon failed. He mar> 
ried 
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lied a penonwho was an actress; 
but though a sensible and judicious 
speaker, never arrived at much emi- 
nence. Our author also was a con- 
iideiable time a miserable retainer to 
lome of the provincial theatres ; and 
died before his father in veir indi- 
gent circumstances. His ** Com- 
panion to the Playhouse," was im- 
proved and continued from 1764, to 
1782 ; but it must be confessed, that 
in the additions, opinion has been 
too freely hazarded, and wit too 
often exercised at the expence of 
judgment 

BAKER, (THOMAS) dramatist, 
was tile son of a very eminent attor- 
ney of the city of London, and was 
ioine time of tlie University of Ox- 
fbrd. He produced five comedies in 



ferd," 1704 J « Hampitead Heath,' 
1706 ; and <* Fine Ladies Airs.^- 
n09;aS4Co. 

BAKER, (THOMAS) actor, was 
in Dublin about the year 1784, with 
Oiordani, at Capel Street Theatre. 
and acquired some applause in old 
men^ characters, though about nine- 
teen yean of age. He dien perform- 
ed at Margate, &c Dec. 10, 1789, 
he came out at Drury Lane, in Gru)), 
in ** Croa Purposes." He quitted 
Ihe stage, and being clever at ms pen, 
was enrployed by a scrivener in the 
Tempte. Addicted to drink, though 
he never appeared on the staze in a 
▼isible state of inebriation, he nasten- 
ed his death { which happened at a 
pablic-house in Fleet Street, 1801. 

BAKER, (BERKLEY) actor at 
several provindaltheatres, was mana- 

Gr of a company, particularly at a 
m near Windsor, 1789, (before the 
New Theatre was built) where he 
afterwards opened a public-house, 
«• The Merry Wives <ff Windsor," 
hot his company, wives,hiubands and 
aD, got so Muny here, tiut the profits 
were not adequate to the expences, 
and the result was Exewit Omuest 
His wife and daughter were likewise 
on the stage. The former appeared at 
Capel StreetThcatre, DubnoL in 1784. 
BANKS, (Sen. and Jun.) acton. 
The fiither was a respectable carver 



and gilder in Fleet Street, but on de- 
clining business, commenced Hdrtt- 
quin at Sadler's Wells, and retained 
his situation for some time with re- 
putation. The son followed his ex- . 
ample, and madehis/i?&»' at Covent 
Garden in a trifling character. Hfe 
then went to Liverpool, where having 
met with approbation, he returned to 
London, and was engaged at Drury 
Lane. His taste for, and execution 
in scene painting, renden him useful 
to theatres. 

BANNISTER, (CHARLES) actor, 
was bom in GloucestersMre, and be- 
coming acquainted with a company, 
dien performing at Deptford, imbib- 
ed an inclination for me stage, and 
plaved Romeo, RichardtheThud, &c. 
before he was eighteen, with flatter- 
ing applause. He then applied to 
Mr. Garrick for an enpieement» 
which that gentleman dedinea, under 
pretence there was no vacancy in his 
company : but being more fi^unate 
in his application to the Norwich 
manager, he performed there several 
seasons, and became a favourite. 
Being invited by Mr. Foote to die Hay- 
market, he made his first appearance 
in London in Will, (Oraton) ; the 
late Mr. J. Psdmer havmg likewise 
made his dAui in the same piece. 
In this character, Mr. Bannister gave 
imitations, and was so happy as to 
meet with general applause, though 
naturally abashed at seeing Mr. Gar- 
rick in the house. By his Imitations 
ofTenducciandChampnaasbe prov- 
ed his abilities as a singer, ana was 
soon after engaged atRanelagh, Mary- 
bone Gardens, &c. when bavma in- 
creased his fame, he was at length en- 
gaged by Mr. Garrick, and made hit 
fint appearance at Drury Lane in 
Merlin, (Cymon). Being refused 
an increase of salary, to which he 
thought himself justiy entitled, he 
went to Covent Garden in 1782, but 
returned to Druiy Lane in 1785, 
which he deserted for the Ro)'aUy 
Theatre in 1787-8, and became the 
chief object of persecution during his 
atucbment to Mr. Palmer. On the 
failure of die Royalty Theatre he quit- 
ted London, and performed at Nor- 
wich. Edinbun^ &c. Through the 
negodation ofms son, he was restor- 
C V 
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ed to the favour of the London ma- 
nagers, and is now a member of 
Drury Lane and the Haymarket. In 
this gendeman the actor and singer 
formerly combined : but in his pre- 
sent petformances ne only reminds 
U« of wha^he was : stfU, however, lie 
remains a cheerful witty companion, 
tnd a kind fiiend '. 

BANNISTER, (JOHN) actor, son 
of the preceding, was debijpied fot 
the profession of a painter, for which, 
he discoyercd an early genius : but, 
inspired by the example of a Either, 
Hod encouraged by Mr. Garrtck, he 
resolved no longer to be a guiet pain- 
ter of nature on canvas, out depict 
her with more animatea colours on 
fhe stage. Accordingly he made his 
first appearance in Dick, ( Tile 
Apprentice,) and from his success, 

Erocured an eht^agement tt Druiy 
anc. Under the tuition df Mr. 
Garrick he performed iuvenJte cha- 
^cters in tragedy, but having at- 
tempted a new comic character, and 
meeting with success adequate to his 
wishes, he deserted the tragic mus^, 
and became one of Thalia*sbest su)v 
ix>rters. He was formerly a member 
of the' Haymarket Theatre, but re- 
signed his situation to Mr. Fawcett 
for the sake of country excursions. 
He succeeded the late Mr. Edwin in 
several of his characters, having, 
through the instructions of his wife, 
acquired the meri the prtf.'sses as a 
singer. 

BANNISTER, (Mn.l maiden liame 
HarfntTy formerly actress, wife of 
Mr. Bannister, jun. and daughter of 
91 mantua-maker in Bath, for which 
business die was intended, but dis- 
covering an early genius for music. 
She was put under the care of a ma- 
ster, and made her first appearance 
on the staee at the Haymaricet in 
Rosetta. iTie succeeding winter die 
was engaged at Covenf Garden, and 
for several seasons filled the first cha- 
racters of Ae English opera, with 
credit to herself and pleasure to the 
town. Daring this her success, she 
married Mr. Bannister, and Septem- 
ber 5, 1791, took her leave of the 
Stage, filling, at present, the more 
amiable characten of a domestic 
wL'e and a tender ttotlker. 



BARCLAY, (Miss) actress, dauah. 
ter of a Clergyman, iwas early m^ 
structed in music, in which die ao- 
quired such a profictency* tliat her 
friends suggested to her (be stage* 
She made her first appearance in a» 
oratorio, at the greatttieatiein th« 
Haymatket^ 17^1^ and being further 
inscmcted by a proper vaster, made 
her fitttappeai^ace as an aetressand 
kinger the same year in a new: opera, 
called** Dido," at Drury U«e, when, 
the acquitted heiaelf so well, she iiro- 
Cured an engagement. She was on* 
gaged the soooeeding sumaocr season 
attheHaymaiketfOndiesecessioii of 
Mrs. Bannister ; buit,being o0ended at 
die part of a chonis singer being test 
her, tiioagh khad been original^ in 
die hands of Mrs. Baooister, a 4is- 
agceemcsit took place between her 
and ihe manager, which'terminated 
in the tadv.'s disaciission. < 

BARNARD, {'Six iOHN)w^ ch». 
sen oneof tberepiesentatMPe»iB par- 
liament for tlie dty of Loadda in 
t722, which tmst he contimied to 
enjoy during six suoeeedbg parlia- 
ments. His name wethiek cawntial 
to o«r -Dramatic Biogniphx« as in 
1735, he moved for leave to brimr Jo 
a bill to limit the nusabep of pUy- 
honses, and to icstru» die licentiDua- 
ness of players, which was then .in- 
creaaed to an amazing dMree« the 
bill at tbia time miscarried^ As a 
magistrate, he had lon^ beervwatch- 
in^ for ' such* iafoimatien as wouM 
brma the actors at Goodman Vfields 
playhouse within the reach of the 
vagrant laws ; bittneae wa^Jaid he- 
fore him that he could, with pru- 
dence, act upon. At lengAy bow- 
ever, an opportunity offered, which 
he embraced : Mr. Heniy rielding:, 
then a young barrister wwhottt prac- 
tice, a dramatic poet, and a patriot, 

" " oCnecos- 



underthe extreme pressure _^„ 
sity, had, in the year 1736, Wfitten a 
comedy, or a farce, we may «ail it 
either or both, tntiOed. " Pasquio,** 
a dramatic satire on the times, and 
brought it on the stage of the little 
playtiouse io the Haymarket ( which 
being calculateid toeooousaee popu- 
lar \cIamoar, and containing in it 
many .reflectiona on the piririie conn- 
db, -fivaiilMd . reasoiu 6>r hriof ing a 
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Ml iBto-tfae hRmseof oomnotM for 
pnkhibiling tfaeaclinseCuyuKefladev 
«H<!dy, ottBcdy, opera, play, farce, 
he. widtt>at the aotbimty of hit 
auuettyH letten^nMeot, or a ficenoe 
from the iord-damberiani. la ihit 
biU a cbnttfc wai inaerted on tfaesnc^ 
#oa of Sit John Bainard,. by which 
h war'ttiade penal, evea with any 
soch patent orUoence, to act or re> 
preaent any such interlude, ftc. in 
any pan of Great Britain, caocept in 
the diy of WesMdnster and such 
other places at his majesty^ in'pfewon, 
Aotdd reside in. Before iwf^ the 
year m which this tin .waienacttd itt,- 
la a law, the property of lOoodnvin^ 
iehk idayhousehad panediitoliK 
handi of Mr. Henry GifTavd^ who, 
encowra^ by-^-iobacriptian, palled 
itdowii,' and^ under the diredidrof 
Shephard, the vfohitect, (the same 
iMm) aftawahl» bak Covent Gaiden 
Theatrey had arected a new one. 



Thic maa, whilethe bin was depend- 
tnr, pctilkMled'agatast it^ and, in hii 
pnnied:4:iKe, fepresented. the hunry 



be trat UfaMy *to «uttani : alT the sped- 
Otts argfiitfent«i>f the * peat soms he 
hatf expended onrthe purchase of the 
house, and fetouitdiogjit,; in seeaes, 
doiies^ lice. 'were urged with their 
utmost fo«ee,-and his tight to an 
cquiiralttif stated 3. but all to no ef- 
fect : the bill paaiedyand the statute 
is Mw patt'Of the taw of 'the land. 
It if true, an evautui of it was after- 
watdscontriveifby an adsrerti^roent 
of a conicert; with a play giwmr gratis, 
but liiatMbiBffuge was aaon aban- 
doned. * The operation of tinsrstatute 
w«f twi»4^ald: it subjected theatrical 
repfesentatlons to a licence, 4md 
limitetf the ndmbcV'of playfaMHcs^ 

aARRjATP, tMr.) acfiory and for 
ttUMf yean engaged at -die Hay* 
ttiaiket Theativ, wherc« from a..pe> 
' eoUar Banner, voice ano appearaaoe, 
he-mtfle die cbaracten of Orator 
Mnaif Citi^ fcchisbwa. He died 
bl I79fl. ' '■■ 

BAlCRV, (5PRANGER) actor, was 
^EUWaibar|b*a parish, D«l:din, 
berw, 1719. Hewastheaon 



' • ofktt eiu t ii d in siWenmiib of that ctiy, 
wtaobMM ihii hiseldeit tt> the bnsi. 

' Del»9'bb^'dh easlvtinteBcnuxae with 
tfiedieatre,.witfatDeiolicitationof a 
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remarkable handsome penon, fine 
voice, and plea^uig address^ soon ob- 
literated all mechanical notions ; and» 
afier keeping up the force cf attend- 
ing the counter two or three Tears, he 
commenced actor on the Irish boards 
in the year 1744, in the character of 
Othello, when he gave evident marks 
that he wanted nothing but stage 
practice to nuke him reach the top 
of his profession. The summer of 
174^, he played in Cork; and ac- 
ouked fhsh laurels, jlere it was 
first suggested to him by his relation 
and particular friend, the late Sir Ed- 
ward Barry, to come ovqr to Eng- 
land, as the spot most congenial to 
great abilities: however, before he 
made this essar, he returned to Dub- 
lin, apd joinea the company of that 
year, which stands remarkable in (he 
btsh theatrical annals, for the best 
stage thai perhaps ever was known 
at any period ; boasting at once of the 
great names of Garrick, Barry, Sheri- 
dan, Quia, Woffington, and Cibher ; 
diere was scarce a play that these 
performers did not change parts in a 
kind of contention for publicapplause. 
Tlie public, however, paid dear for 
this mental luxury, as the constant 
and extreme fulness of the house 
brought on colds and fevers, beside 
dislocations and other, accidents, 
which terminated in several of dieir 
deaths; and it was then very common 
to say, one died of a Garrick, a 
Quin, or a Barry fever. In 1746, 
he came over to England, w^s en- 
gaged at Drury Lane, and the next 
year, the patent falling into Messrs. 
Garrick and Lacey*s hands, took the 
lead «s the princioal perfurmc;r at 
that house. Here Mr. Garrick and 
he frequently appeared in the same 
chacMcters, and in a great nu:asure 
divided the applause of the town ; 
however, Barry, seeing an inferiority 
arising from the joint power exerted 
against him as ac^or and manager, 
quitted Drury Lane, and headed 
Covent Garden. Here his powers 
had full pky ; and our sta^e Milo 
entered the lists of competition a- 
IpUnst a raaQ, wIJcIi none hithert" 
durst approach.- They played 
their pnncipalcharacters against c 
other with various success, which 
C 'i nir 
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■nuted by many epimms and bon 
mots of that dajr. In this contention 
tiiey remained till the summer of 1758, 
when Barry, joining with Mr. Wood- 
ward, of Drary Lane, undertook an 
expedition to Ireland, where they 
bulk two elegant play-houses, one in 
Dublin, die other in Cork ; and as 
jomt managers exerted their respec- 
tive abilities, with those of a very re- 
spectable company, part of which 
they brought over from England. 
However, after trying diis scheme for 
some years, what with the ezpence of 
building, the great salaries and in- 
crease of performers, together widi 
theuncertaia returns of theirtheatrei. 
they both found they had changed 
situations lot the worse-. Wood- 
ward makrog the best bargain he 
could widi Barry, to be paid his 
sbare in annuities, set sail for Eng- 
land, enf|[aged himself at Covent Gar- 
den, and in a very laughable prologue, 
restored himself to the public favour. 
Barry staid but a few seasons behind 
him, for both be and Mrs. Barry play- 
ed in the summer of 1766^ at the 
opera-house in theHaymarket,under 
Mr. Foote. Here it was Mrs. Barry 
made her first appearance on the 
London stage, in the diaraeter of Des- 
demooa,. in which she shewed such 
judgment, tenderness, and expres- 
sion, that Garrtck, who was then in 
the pit, declared her an actress of the 
first stamp ; and soon after engaged her 
along with Mr. Barry at a very con- 
siderable salary. For further particu- 
lars of diis lady, see Crmeford. Mr. 
Barry, soon after, quitted Drury Lane 
for Covent Garden; when an he- 
icsditary gout (which occasiona^iy at- 
tacked him from his earliest days) 
rendered his perfonnances not only 
unfrequent, but imperfect: yet, even 
in this unfinished state of his powers, 
cramped with aches, and bowed 
down widi infirmitv, he gave an affect- 
ing picture of wnat he once was. 
He died Jan. 10, 1777. 

BARRYMORE, (Mr.) actor, was 
bom in Taunton, and placed by his 
father in a counting-house: con- 
ceiving an early passion for the stage, 
he chuiged his name frara Bleridt to 
the SkbovC; and joined a theatrical 
company in the West of £iigl»r.il. 



HAvingbeen seen and approved off 
by the late Mr. Colman, at Brighton, 
he was accordingly engaged for the 
Haymarket, and intended for a vocal 
performer ; but the eng^ement wa« 
afterwards br(Aen on the manager^ 
part He applied, but in vain, to the 
managen <x Drury Lane ; at last, the 
loss orMr.Dubettamy, promptedthen 
to give him an appearance, and he 
came out in Young Meadows, (Love 
in a Village). After which, he occa<< 
sionally peironned in tragedy, come* 
dy, opera, he. On the departure olt 
Mr. Farren to the rival theatre, he 
appeared in characters- of nrore con^ 
sequence. One nighty at a very short 
notice, he offered to read the cha- 
racter of Charles Oakley, (Jealous 
Wife) in consequence of the suddea 
indispositiDn of Mr. Bannister, jan. 
the intended representative. The 
wpoXogf haviaa beeiv made to the 
audience, and accepted, he lie^n 
with the part in his hand, but, durtng 
the second act, put it into his pocke^ 
and went through the character to 
the great astonismnentof all present^ 
who testified their pleasure with flat- 
tering applause- He now married, 
a lady in Bbomsbury, and die addt- 
tional hivour he acquired with the 
public, was justly attended widi an 
mcrease of salary. On die death of 
Mr. Breretoa, and the departure of 
Mr. Palmer to the Royalty Theatre, 
he gained further opportunities of 
advancing himself, and on the death 
of Mr. Pahner, &c. has, by due at^ 
tention and unremitting indintry, in- 
sured himself a pemuuient situation 
i n both Drury Lane and the Hay- 
market. 
BARTHELEMON, (F. H.) com. 

Eoser, resident at KenningtoiK He 
as composed music for several little 
pieces, particularly die " Maid of the 
Oaks,*> the overture of which, was a 
composition of sweet pastoral simpli. 
city, whidi gave general satisiiacti<Mi ; 
but diigusted wiui the false promises 
of managers, be declined his further 
assistance to the stage. He was eiw 
gaged with his family at the Rotunda,, 
Dublin, about the year 1784, when 
he cave Mr. Mountain (diejuresent 
leader of the band at Covent Garden) 
someprivate iaitrnctionti aad whicb. 
be 
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fleeoDtiimed todo on Ifr. Mowituii'k 
Tisitinf London. Mn. Bartbelemon 
and her dmchter have sung io con* 
certs; tbe fonncr assisted Dr. Ar» 
n^ in bis burlettas at Marybone 
Gardens. Both lhe« ladiet have a 
taste for composition } lately -were 
pufali&hed Hymu and Aotfaems for 
the Aiylum and Ma^^kn Ctaapeli, 
&c c om p os e d tar Mis. Barthdeason, 
which are sttperiar to the generality 
of female p r o dw ctiont.- 

BASTAR, (Mn.) maiden name 
Greem^ actress, is the' dai^hter of a 
itkman who holds-a sitiiati<Mi un- 
govemment, and wife of a le* 
ctabfe tradesman in the Stnnd. 
was educated at a conyentin 
France, and fertome time instructed 
ladiei in music, vocal and instra- 
mental. Having performed ai se- 
veral private theatres widi flattering 
applause, (and indeed thea^wlause 
ot private theatres is in general^/Anr- 
iitg) she formed the resolutbn of at- 
tempting tbe public boards; in- 
duced, perhaps, by the example <rfa 
sister, who is now a successful actress 
on tne American stage. She made 
berfiist appearance at Covent Gar- 
den in Don Carlos. (Duenna) for the 
benefit of tbe Bayswater General 
Lying-in Hospital, June 13, 1800; 
her services having been readily ac- 
cepted on account of tbe then scar- 
city of performers. In consequence 
of her success and strong reconmien- 
dation, she was engaged by Mr. 
Harris. During the summer, she 
imiMToved faerself at Norwich and 
TarmouUi, and afterwards made 
ber second, and we may add regular 
appearance at Covent Garden, in 
Patrick, (Poor Soldier) Sep. 22, 1800. 

BATE, Rev. (H.) See DudUy. 

BATES, (Mr.) actor and member 
of Dniry Lane company, but resign- 
ed his situation to assist the late Mr. 
Pabner intheRoyaltvTbeatre scheme, 
for which he f unmhed several pan- 
tomimes, having much ingenuity in 
Ibat way, and was frequentiy, the 
wioiiiy iitn of Welldose Square. On 
tbe close of die Royalty, he wisely re- 
turned to his former station. He 
afterwards went to America: his 
vrife, who was an actress at Drury 
JjiaCf died lately in givat disticss. 
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BEARD, (JOHN) actor uAtrnt. 
of the proprietors of Covent Garden* 
where he was acting manager, ana 
celebrated both as a sin|:er and jier* 
former. He was bred up in the Kmg^ 
Chapel, and was one of the singeca 
in tne Duke of Chandos Chapel, at 
Cannons, where he nerformed in as 
oratorio composed oy Mr. HandeU 
His firttappearance on the stage was 
at Drury Lane, Aug. 30, 1737, in 
the character of Sir John Lovenile. 
(Devil' to Pay). In 1738-9, he married 
the only daughter of James Earl of 
Wakiegrave, widow of Lord Edward 
Herbert, and on her death, which 
happened fourtem yean afterwards, 
erected to her memory a handsome 
pyramidal monument, expressive of 
his love and sorrow. He afterwards 
married the daughter of Mr. Rich, 
who was likewise patentee of Covent^ 
Garden, and by whose death, he was 
in afluent circumstances. He quitted' 
the stage on his first marriage for » 
few years, and afterwards returned 
to Drury Lane, and in 1744, went t» 
Covent Garden, where he remained 
four seasons. He then engaged with 
Mr. Garrick. and continued with him 
tiU 1759; when, on his second mar« 
riage, he was engaged at Covent 
Garden, and on tm death of his fa* 
ther-in-law, became one of the pro- 
prietors. His first appearance Jit that 
time was in Macheath, Oct. 10, 1759, 
Polly by Miss Brent, and the opera^ 
ran fifty-two nights. During his 
management in February 1763, the 
following serious riot took placet 
The opera of Artaxerxes being ad- 
vertised to be performed at the The- 
atre in Covent Garden, the firs^ 
time for this season, with notice, that 
nothing under the full price could be 
taken, the audience, in consequence 
thereof, would not suffer ittooegin, 
until Mr. Beard came upon the stage, 
and gave them a categorical answer,. 
Yes,^r No, conoeminjp half-prices. 
From six in the evenmg, until past 
nine, there were several messarea 
and speeches passed^ but none mat 
the audience thought satisfactory: 
One gentieman in toe pit, declared 
that Uie actors ought to submit in this 
to the town, more especially, as they 
had lately a precedent in Mr. Garrick, 
die 
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Ult gye&tett theatrical genius.. For 
^ant of this point being detcnnifted, 
at about halt an hour past nine, the 
audience grew so exatperatcd, thai 
the benches of the second gallery, 
the fore part of it, the seats m the 
boxes, the glasses, and every thing 
else that they could come at, were 
pulled to pieces. The stage was crowd- 
ed with the audience that left the boxes 
ajid pit. The damages amounted to 
some hundred pounds, and some of 
^ people belonging to the house 
were very much hurt In 1767, he 
was engaged in a literary contest with 
Dr. Shebbeare, for havmg rejected a 
comedy of bis. In 1768, he retired 
from the stage on account of the loss 
of his hearing, and died Feb. 5, 1791, 
aged 75, at Hampton, Middlesex, 
where he resided after his retirement. 
He left legacies to the Amount of 
30001. He gave lOOt. to the fund 
for decayed performers, and to Mr. 
Hull, his intimate friend and ac- 
quaintance, .'>0L to buy a ring m me- 
mory of him. His remains were de- 
ppsited in the vault of the church at 
Hampton. 

BECKINGHAM, (CHARLES) dra- 
ipattst, was the son of a linen-draper 
in Fleet Street, and received his edu- 
cation under Dr. Smith at the Mer- 
chant Taylor's School ; he produced 
two tragedies, which were represent- 
ed On tlie stage before the author 
had wen completed his twentieth 
year, viz. "Scipio AFricanus,'* 1718, 
and " Henry IV of France," 1720. 
On the author's benefit for the . first, 
Dr. Smith gave his bo^ a holiday, 
that such as pleased, might pay their 
compliments lo their school-teUow on 
that occasion. 

BELLAMY, (GEORGE ANNE) 
formerly a celebrated actress, who 
has perpetuated her name by the pub- 
lication of her life in 178>. Her mo- 
ther was the daughter of an eminent 
farmer and hop-p^nter at Maidstune, 
T^hose name was SeaL He was one 
of the people called CLuakers, and 
grew so opulent, as to be enabled tp 
purchase an estate at Tunbridge 
Vi^ells, palled Mount Sion. Dying; 
y6ung and intestate, his'whole fortune 
fen into the hands of his widow, who 
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married a second husband pargeif 
Busby ; a man of supposed property, 
but, in fact, so involved in debt, that 
Mrs. Busby, not having taken the ne- 
cessary precautioiui to secure a- main- 
tenance for herself and daughter, was. 
left destitute of support. Before thU 
sad reverse of fortune she had fur- 
nished her houses on Mount Sioq, and 
let them, during the season, to per- 
sons of the first distinction. One of 
those who occasionally occupied the e 
houses was Mrs. Godfrey, sisier to the 
great Duke of Marlborough, whp 
contracted such a friendship for Mrs. 
Busbv and her daughter, that she of- 
fered to bring up the latter in every 
respect like her own daughter. This 
offer, though declined at first in the. 
prosperous circumstances of Mrs. 
Busby, was now gratefully accepted. 
Mrs. Godfrey aocordinely placed Miss 
Seal, with her own daughter, at a 
boardlng-schocd in Queeii Square. 
Here she remained till the jige of 
foiuteen. when she unfortunately at- 
tracted the notice of Lord'Tyrawley 
who accidentally met with her while 
upon a vi:>it. Young and inexperl- 
enced as she was, his Lord:>hip sooa. 
persuaded her to elope from school, 
and to give up every hope from tlie 
protection of her kino patrone.s. 
Lord Tyrawley carried his hit prize 
to his own apartments iri Somerset- 
house, where she was treated with 
the same respect as if she had been 
really Lady Tyrawley ; a name which 
he had firequently promised, before 
her elopement, to confer upon her, 
and he still continued to assure her 
thathe -vM-'^-.Tr :-. :• - .--r.i, 
SheasS'jnt-d^u^iNinr;, jiitt :i%*:(] wiOi 
him for icveraL nionlh^, titl hb lord- 
ship w-jsi Of tiered to jiJJti his re|;hnent 
in Ireland* inhere, utiott hix arrival, 
he found hij fjtites so invoU'CjJ by 
the mait^i^pinenL of hi^ itcwird^ iliai 
nothing coulcl retrieve hLs aH'atry but 
an adva^itd^euii^ marrbp. ^^ith 
this vLi'W hfr pifrl h!f audjcisi^ to 
LadyJ" ■- 'iladjilikr of tlic 

Eai-l of ■■■ ■ I l.m; fr. nri uuc w'3 i 

reputed ;■» .,*,ww,wv;wi. aad who, though 
liQt handsome, had a genteel per- 
son and most etisaging disposition. 
Durtrig tlie coommp, the Earl of Bles. 
aiogWDy 
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singtoif, having lieard mudi of tite \ 
cfrnorctionbetv^e^ bis intended son- t 
in-law and Mi^^>cal(then called Lady 
Tjtawlcy) vrotc to the latter to de- 
sire inibnnatipn concerning the na- 
ture of th^t connection, at the same 
time explaining the motives of his 
request. This letter was received by 
Mjb4 Seal, just after her recoveryfrom 
hd: first lying-in of a son. In the 
violence of Her resentment she en- 
closed tord Blessington every letter 
file had received from' her lover. 
Among these ii^as one she had just 
received by the same pott, and whid) 
die se^i unopened. In this letter, 
Lord Tyrawley, after expt^ning the 
Qecessi^^ of his marriage, added, that 
** he sliould stay no longer with his 
intended wife, than was neceaary to 
receiive her fbrtune, when he would 
imuM^diately Hj on the wings of love 
to ihare it ^rth her; that he ha«i 
made choice of' Ladywlarv Stewart, 
who was both ugly and foolish, in 
reference to one with an equal for-? 
h}ne,wbo was beaotifiil and s^ndble, 
lest 9iMmidn %ith a more agreeable 
person inight be the means of de- 
creaang^>ffectiotaft)rhcr,&c. &c.~ 
Lord Biessineton^ highly irritated on 
the perusal of this letter, histantly for- 
bade his daughter ever. to see or 
write afain to her perfidious lover. 
But his u^nction came too late ; thev 
bad been a^readv privately married. 
Lord Tyrawley, noweven was disap- 
poinfep of Ip expected fortune ; his 
mistress renounced her connection 
with him i a separation from his lady 
eoaued : and his lordsl^ the disap- 
pomted^ victim of his duplici^, was 
ient}>thfsown soUdtation, in aptib- 
lic character to Lisbon. Co her se- 
paration from Lpird Tyrawley, Miss 
seal embraced ine theatrical proles- 
■on, and going over to Ireland, per- 
fortned the fir^ characters there^for 
feverM year?, with s<hne reputation. 
Bum (usagreement arismg between 
the proprietors of the theatre and 
hervelf^ die>, on a sudden, took the 
sbr^nj^e resolution of embarking for 
Portugal, In order to renew her intt- 
Ninacy with Lord Tyrawley. His lord- 
ship, who had previously sent her 
many prei^n|;.but hitherto ineffectii- 
al invititiQH^. biKi btdy forborne 



tiien. He now received her with 
open arms ; but havinc reoentijr 
formed a connection v^ith a Portu- 
guese lady, a circumstance of which 
he did not care to inform Miss Seal, 
he placed die latter in die house of 
an English merchant In this family 
she 4>ecame acquainted with Capt. 
Bellamy, who having in vain solicited 
her to accept his band, and sus- 
pecting that ner refusal was occa- 
stoned |y|r a secret partialit|r for Lord 
Tyrawley, who .likewise visUed at the 
same house, informed her of his lord- 
ship's connection with Donna Anna. 
Rage accordingly supplied the place 
of affection ; she .immediately mar* 
ried the captain, and. set sail with 
him for Ireland. After the arrival of 
Capt Bellamy and his new married 
lady at the place of their destination, 
our heroine wasborn, on St George^ 
Day, 1733, soine months too soon for 
the captain to claim any degree of 
consanguinity to her. Her motiier 
had so carefuUy concealed her pr^- 
nancy and connection witii Lord 
Tyrawley from her husband, that he 
had not entertainedtiie least suspicion 
of her incontinence. Her birth, how- 
ever, discovered the rwliole, and so 
exasperated was the captain at her 
dupucity that he immediately left die 
kingdom, and never after either saw 
or corresponded with her. Lord Ty« 
rawley though greatlv displeased at 
Miss Sears sudden departure from 
Lisbon, wrote to his a4rutant in Ire- 
land, to request if she proved preg- 
nant in time, to condoer the child, 
as his, and to take care of it as soon 
as bom, without, if possible, suffering 
ttiemomer to see it: for his lordship 
did not conceive her connection with 
Capt Bellamy to be of an honourable 
na.ture. Accordingly, our apologist 
was put out to nurse till she was two 
years old : and, at the a^e offour, ^as 
placed, for her education, at a con- 
vent at Boulogne, where she conti- 
nued till ^e was eleven. On being 
ordered home, a Mr. Du Vail, who 
had been a domestic of his lordship's, 
but now lived' in St. James's Street, 
was directed to meet her at Dover; 
and '«ritii him sherestded till his lord- 
ship's return from Portugal, when be 
received her in. the most parental 
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it, and toon took Iter to s Uttle 
box be had hired in Bushy Park. 
Here she was introduced to all his 
visitors, who were chiefly the wittjr 
and the gay ; and who, the more ef- 
fectually 10 please Lord Tyrawley, 
-were 4avi;h In their praises of his 
daughter, and very early tainted her 
mind with the pernicious infiaenceof 
flattery. His Xordship being soon 
after appointed Ambusador to Rus- 
sia, ^e was left under the care of a 
lady of quality, widi an annual al- 
lowance of 100L and under an ex- 
press i£|junction not to see her mother. 
The latter, however, who had mar- 
ried a^in, and whose husband, after 
itripping ber of every thing valuable, 
liad deserted her. prevailed upon her 
dai^ter to quit ner kind protectress, 
and live with her. In consequence 
•f this, the ample allowance, which 
liad been her modier's inducement to 
IMi imprudent step, was withdrawn, 
Jmd Miss Bellamy was renounced by 
lier father. Soon after, Mr. Rich, of 
Covent Garden Theatre, having by 
-accident heard her repeat some pas- 
mga in Odiello, eneaged her as a 
performer. She had perfected her- 
self in &e diaracters ot Monimta and 
Athenals, and the former was fixed 
/an for her first appearance. Mr. 
Qiuin, when she was introduced to 
Mm, and who governed the theatre 
-%»ith a rod of iron, while Mr. Rich, 
though proprietor, was through his 
indolence a meer cypher, inasted on 
tiw impropriety of a cAii!(^/ attempting 
a character of such importance, and 
xcoommended to her to pl&j Senna 
i&stead of Momma. Rich, however, 
persevered in bringing her forward 
« her chosen character. A rehear- 
sal was called, when the foir adven- 
turer was treated by the company 
with sovereign contempt. Mr.Quin, 
who was to play Chamont, was ab- 
sent, Mr. Hale mumbled over Castalio, 
and Mr. Ryan whistkd Polydore ; but 
•M she had the opportunity of seeing 
^e piece performed at Drury Lane 
llieatre the night before her appear- 
ance, it eave ner a sufHcient know- 
ledge of tne business of the play. Her 
performance met with universal ap- 
probation, and the congratulations of 
iUiin, &c while Rich expressed as 
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much triumph as he usuallv did oit 
the success or one of his darling pan- 
tomimes. Having thus happily com- 
menced her theatrical career, she had 
the good fortune to acquire the pa- 
tronage of the first ladies of distincti- 
on ; and, at the same time, had amonjg 
the gentlemen, many professed ad- 
mirers, amone whom was Lord By- 
ron ; but as she would listen to no- 
thing but marriage and a coa(^ his 
lordship chagrined at her rejeodng 
his own terms, contrived a plan to be 
revenged: in consequence of which 
the Eari of , a friend of his lord- 
ship's, called, one Sunday evening, to 
inform her, that Miss B , an inti- 
mate of her*s, was in a coach, at the 
bottom of Southampton Street, and 
widied to speak to her ; when, on 
going to ttie coach door, without hat 
or gloves, she was suddenly hoisted 
into it by ms lordship, and carried off 
as fast as the horses could gallop. 
When a little recovered from her as- 
tonidiment, which at first had depriv- 
ed her of utterance, shejrave free 
vent to her reproaches, ilie coach 
soon stopt in a lonely place at the top 
of North Audley Street, fronting the 
fields; Oxford Street, at that rime, 
not extending so far as it does at pre- 
sent. Here tiie eari got out, and 
took her mto his house. He then 
left her, as he said, to prepare a lodf- 
ing for her, which ne had ahreaoy 
seen at a mantua-maker*s in Broad 
Street, Camabv Market. He soon 
returned; and with him came the 
person she least expected to see — 
ner own brother. She instantly flew 
into his arms, but was repulsed so 
violently, that she fell to the ground. 
The shock of such a repulse from a 
brother, in die moment m whidi die 
hoped to find him her protector, de- 
prived her of her senses. On her 
return to sensibility, the only object 
that appeared, was an old female ser- 
vant, vriiotold her that she had orders 
to convey her to the lodgings that had 
been prepared for her. from this 
old woman she learned, that her bro- 
ther had bestowed manual chastise- 
ment upon die earl ; but that, as 
he seemed to suppose that she had 
consented to the eiopement, he had 
declared lie would sever see her 
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fliorel The woman added, tiiat he 
had threatened the earl and his as- 
lodate with a prosecution, which 
had 90 terrified her master, that he 
gave orders to have her removed out 
of the house as soon as possible, as her 
being found there might make against 
him. This elopement having been 
m iucprcien tea in the news-papers, 
Ae wrote her mother a true account, 
in hopes to retrieve her favour ; but 
Mn. Bellamy, at the instigation of a 
wicked finnale relation, who lived 
with her, returned her daughter'k 
letter unopened. Thus abandoned 
by her mother, and too much depress- 
ed by public scandal to attempt a 
reinstatement in the theatrical line, 
the anguidi of her mmd brought 
on a fever, that had nearly proved 
fatal, but of which her youth and 
constitution at length got die better. 
On her recoveiy, she paid a visit to a 
female relation of her mother^ nam- 
ed Clarke, at Braintree, in Essex, 
whose fiunily being quakers, it was 
probable, had not heard of her dis- 
grace ; and here she met with a 
▼ery cordial reception. The remains 
of recent illness would have appear- 
ed a sufficient motive for this visit, 
had it not been supposed likewise, 
that she came to dauil a legacy of 
soot that had been left to her b^ a 
lister of Mrs. Clarke's, on condition 
tittt she never went upon the stage, 
And which the^ paid her immediately, 
without enquiring whether she had 
fMfeited it. The fiimous S^achary 
Moore, who fron) posMssing an estate 
ofSS/JOOL a year, was reduced, by 
Us extravagance, at the aj^e of forty, 
to the necessity of accepting; an en- 
lagncy in a regiment at Gibraltar, 
happened to be on a visit in that 
neighbourhood, and unfortunately 
discovered that 0iis picture of ^nted 
simplicity was no less a personage 
than MisS' Bellamy, the celebrated 
actrea. This discoverv put a period 
to her sojourning withner Cluaicer re- 
lations. From Clarke-Hall she re- 
Mired to Ingatestone, in order to visit 
Miss White, another quaker relation ; 
whose family happenmg then to be 
at tfie yeariy meeting at London, she 
procured admittance into the house 
of a Roman Cadiolic fiwmer, near 



the town, with whom she boarded 
for some time. Her account of her 
residence here, and of the unexpected 
sight of her mother, has the pleasing 
air of romance, vrith the interesting 
channs of truth. All the letters which 
she had sent to her mother had been 
unanswered: for they had all been 
intercepted by the wicked relation 
before-mentioned ; whose death pro- 
duced this discovery, and termhiated 
m a reconciliation between Mrs. 
Belkmy and her daughter. On her 
return to town [1746] she was en- 
gaged by Mr. Sheridan, to accompany 
him as a theatrical recruit to Ireland. 
On her arrival there, she vras ac- 
knowledged by Mn. O'Hara, Lord 
Tyrawley's sister, as her niece ; andt 
she was introduced, in course, into 
die first circles in Dublin. Here she 
continued for two seasons s and be* 
came acquainted with a Mr. Crump^ 
on whose account, in the sequel, siie 
suffered muA persecution. On her 
return to England, she was again en* 
gaged at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
by the kind interposition of Mr. 
Quin, reconciled to Lord Tyrawley. 
This, in the sequel, terminated in an- 
other elopement Irom this tiieatre ; 
for his lordship being extremely urw 
gent with her to marry Mr. Crump, 
she suffered herself one evening to 
be carried off from tiw tiieatre by Mr. 
Metiiam, while the audience were 
waiting for her appearance in the 
character of Lady Fanciful, in the 
fifdi act of die Provoked Wife....in 
this part of her narrative she relates a 
hiugfaable incident, that happened at 
a rehearsal of Coriotanus, while it was 
preparing for thebenefitof Thomson'a 
sisters. Mr. Quin's pronunciation 
was of the old school. In this Mr. 
Garrick had made an alteration. 
The one pronounced the letter a 
open : the other sounded it like an 
«; which occasioned the followm^ 
ludicrous mistake. In the piece, 
when the Roman Ladies come in 
procession to solicit Coriolanus to re- 
turn to Rome, they are attended by 
the tribunes. And the centurions oif 
the Volsdan army bearing /<u£»4-, 
their ensigns of authority, they are or- 
dered by the hero (the part of which 
was played by Mr. duin) to lower 
D diena 
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tfi^m as^ a token of respect <■ - Bnt the 
mon who perdonat^d the centuriunSf 
imagining, through Ms. Quin's mode 
of pronunciation, that he said their 
facesy instead of their/m^fw, all bow- 
ed their heads together. — Mr. Met- 
bam hired an elegant house, for }ier 
at York^ where in a few months she 
was dehvered of a son. In the ensu- 
ing season she was again engaged at 
Covent Garden Theatre ; and soon 
after effected another reconciliation 
with LordTyrawley. By a deception 
of Mr. Lacy, she was engaged the 
season after at Drury I^ne ; and, in 
a subsequent one, again at Covent 
Garden. Her connection with Mr. 
Metham did not prove permanent, 
through jealousy on his part, and 
resentment on hers. She vowed 
never to live with him again, either 
as mistress or wife ; and, diough lie 
would fain have purchased a recon- 
ciliation bv making her the latter, slie 
continued inflexible in her resolution. 
She determined, moreover, never to 
form a connection with any other 
man; but, through circumstances 
of persuasion and deception, was 
induced to listen to the proposals of 
Mr. Calcraft ; though she declared 
him a man it was not in her power to 
love. With this geiUteman she lived 
about nine years and a half; but a 
conneciion, in which, according to 
her own account, her extravagance 
was boundless, and his meanness in- 
supportable, could not be permanent. 
She next marrie4> as she thought, Mr. 
Digges, the player, in Irelana. Her 
deljts at this time amounted to 
10;3001. about 6,0001. of which, she 
said, was expended in Mr. Calcraffs 
house-keeping. Here it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, without following 
our heroine through her excursions 
to the co.ttinent, and her subsequent 
engagements at the tlieatres, both in 
London and Dulilin, that as Mr. Cal- 
craft refused to perform his promise 
of dischargini her debts, tliey con- 
tinued ever after to involve Jier in in- 
extricable difficuldes. and frequent 
arrests ; till, at last, she was obliged 
to take lodgings under tlie name of 
West, at Walcut Place, Lambeth, and 
to be even tempted to put a period 
to her existence. A kind of Vitality, 
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indeed, seemed ever to fnirsne tS» 
^dy ; for among other untoward cir^- 
cumstances of tier life, it must notbfe 
forgotten, that a fortune of. several 
thousand pounds was left to her by jl 
Mr. Sykes,who died in France; but 
of which she was deprived i>y the 
villainy of his servant, who ab- 
sconded with his will and effects; 
that having incurred the^ di$)4easure 
of Mr. Colman, by refusing (with 
some other pecforroers) to sign an 
approbation of his condu^ as acting 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
during his -dispute with Messrs. Har- 
ris and Rutherford, hhe was finaUjr 
discharged from that theatre; and 
that Mr. Woodward, the actor, hav-^ 
ing boarded some time with her, at 
Strand-on-the-Green, after the dis- 
solution of her connection with Mr. 
I^iffges, (who, like Mr. Cateraft, it 
seems, was discovered to tuive a 
wife) he left her, in 1777, all his 
plate, jewels, and a reven>ion, on the 
death of his brother, of 700^ the 
whole of which, except 59/. she lost 
through the cMcanery of the law. 
She took her leave of the stage in 
1784. The managers of Dniry Lane 
having generously granted her a 
benefit, at the request of her friends— 
the play was Bragaoza", and Mrs. 
Yates appeared, on the occasion, 
in the character of the Dutchess. 
She died February 16, 1788, 

BENSLEY, (Mr.)actor, now retired, 
was an officer in the marines, previous 
to which, it is said, he attempted the 
stage. During his military life, he 
performed in private plays, which 
were got up by the oflicers for their 
own amusement. He served in 
North America, and on the conclu- 
sion of the peace, returned to Eng* 
land, and luving been strongly re« 
commended to Mr. Garrick, procur- 
ed an Engagement. His first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane was in Pierre^ 
(Venice Preserved) 1765; when he 
was supported by a large body of hit 
brother ofhcers. He then engag- 
ed at Covent Garden, where, on 
the death of Messrs. Powell and 
Holland, he became a more conspi^ 
cuous performer. Afterwards he re* 
turned to Drury Lane and retired 
from the stage in 1796. . , 

BENSON 
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. 'BENSON, (Mr.) actor, and suAer 
•f two dnmatic trifles, ** ^ttam^ 
Glory J or, A Trip to Portsmoudi," 
¥794 i and ** Love and Money; or, 
The Fair Caledonian,** 1795, was in 
several provincial companies, where 
he was esteemed a kgro^ particularly 
at Windsor. Having married the 
sister of Mrs. S. Kemble, he procured 
MS Engafement at Drury Lane, and 
a summer one at the Haymarket. 
He rendered himself exceedingly use- 
ful, by beiiM; a readj substitute in 
case of sudden indisposition, and 
willing to undertake any character in 
comedy, tragedy, &c. Being aCHicted 
with a brain fever^ he threw himself 
•at of a garret-window in Brydges 
Street. Covent Garden, where he 
lodgea, about Soidock in the mom- 
ine. May 20, 1796, and dashed his 
bnins out. It issaid, he first attempt- 
ed to get out of the two pair of stain 
window. 

BENTLEY, (RICHARD), drama- 
dst, was the son of Dr. Bentley, a 
great eritic. He produced a comedy, 
caOed *• The Wishes,** 1761 j and a'tra- 
gedy, called ** Philodamus,** 1767. 
He died Oct. 23, 178S : and an opera 
called «« The Prophet,*' which he 
left in the hands or Mr. Harris, was 
acted in 1788. Thoughhis literary abi- 
lities were considerable, his dramatic 
writings were unsuccessful. 

BERNARD, (Mr.) actor, bom in 
Portsmouth. His father was a -Ger- 
man, and afterwards a lieutenant on 
board a man of war. The son was 
intended for the navy, but as the ser- 
vices of his father had been unre> 
warded, he was placed as a super- 
intendant in a khop, and, therefore, 
resolved to go on board some vessel, 
cither at Ph^^outh, or Bristol ; when 
meeting with a theatrical company, 
he accidentally became a perfom>er 
under an assumed name. A fia vour- 
aUe report of his talents procured 
him an engagement at Norwich, 
where he married Mits Roberts, the 
then heroide of the company. He now 
gcaduaBy- advanced In reputation 
and proit, and became proprietor 
andmanaf^ of the Plymouth The- 
atre. He made his first appearance 
it Covent Garden in Archer, (Beaux 
Snatagem), 1787. 
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BERNARD, (Mrs.) matdcn name 
Rof)€rt4, wife or the preceding. She 
accompanied her husband to Dublin, 
and performed at the Little Theatre, 
Capel Street, during the management 
of two unsuccessful adventurers, 
about the year 1780. She acquh-ed 
considerable fame in Lucy, (Beggars ^ 
Opera). She sustained the station 
or heroine in several countrjr com« 
panics, and succeeded Mn. Siddont 
at the Bath Theatre. Her first ap- 
pearance at Cevent Garden was the 
same night of her husband's, (Mrs. 
Sullen), though she was previously 
aimounced for Ladv Randolph. 
BETTERTON, (THOMAS), dra^ 
atist and actor, was born m Tot^ 



hill Street, Westminster ; and, after 
having left school, is said to have 
been put an apprentice to a book- 
seller. It is supposed he made hit 
fiist appearance on die stage about 
the year 1657, at the opera-hou^e, in 
Charter House Volume, under the 
direction of Sir William Davenant. 
He went over to Paris to take a view 
of the French scenery, and on his re- 
turn, made such improvements, as 
added greatly to tlie lustre of the 
English stage. About the beginning 
of the eighteenth centurv, (on which 
account we* introduce nis name in 
our volume), his patrons opened a 
subscription for building a theatre in 
the Haymarket, which was finished 
in 1706. Betterton, however, being 
now upwards of seventy years of 
age, resigned the management of it 
to Sir John Vanbru|[h and Mr. Con* 
greve. In the spring of 1709, a 
benefit, which was then an uncom- 
mon favour, was granted to him on 
account of nis infirmities, and some 
embarrassments. The play was ** Love 
for Love ;** lie performed \ alentine, 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mrs.. 
Barry, who were actresses of cele-> 
brity, though they had retired from 
the stage, appeared^on this occasion, 
in the <^racters of Angelica, and 
Frail. When the play was over^ 
these two bdies led on Betterton, 
and Mrs. Barry spoke an appropriate 
^ address, written by Mr. Rowe. By 
; this benefit he got 5001. aiid a pro-- 
mise was given him that the favoor 
should be annuaify repeated: but he 
D 2 only ^ 
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miy lived to have one more; for 
being sorelj afflicted with ttie gout, 
And liaving submitted to extenial 
applications, in order to enable him 
to appear occasionallf on the sUge, 
the distemper flew into his head, 
and be died AprU 98. 1710. He 
was interred in Westminster Abbey. 
He revised several pieces, which 
were published with his alterations, 
and wrote a comedy called " The 
Woman made a Justice." 

BETTERTON, (THOMAS), actor, 
is said to be a native of Ireland, 
which stage he has often visited. In 
1793, he was with Mr. Daly, and 
conceiving that tiie manager's con- 
duct had been injurious to him, 
made a complaint to tiie audience 
on the stage. Mr. and Mrs Daly, 
after a temporary returement, were 
tore-appear before the public the 
succeeomg week, in Oakley] and 
Mrs. Oaktey, (Jealous Wife). The 
manager, as Is usual in those cases, 
was called upon for an explanation, 
and Mr. Daiv's vindication, was 
both acceptea and approved of. 
He has been with his aaughter at 
Bath } and, previous to their Engage- 
ment at Covent Carden^ at York, 
where Miss Betterton was mtroduced 
by a grand preparatory puff. The 
father's first appearance at Covent 
Garden was in Belconr,(West Indi- 
an), Oct. 21, 1797 The daughter's 
in Elwina, (Percy) Oct. 12. This 
lady was married in 1800, to Mr. 
Glover of Birmingham, and was 
ridiculously announced in the play- 
bills afterwards, " Late Miss Better- 
ton," vice Mrs. Glover. 

BEVERLEY; (Mr.) actor, is a na- 
tive of Hull, m Yorkshire, and has 
been in several country companies. 
He opened a theatre at Sheemess, 
in conjunctionwith Mr. Russel of Mar- 
gate, and late of Drury Lane ; but the 
scheme was unsuccessful. He mar- 
ried a sister of Miss Chapman, and, 
through her interest, procured an 
engagement at Covent Garden, 
where he appeared for the first time, 
Oct. 1, 1800,inDavid, (The Rivals). 
■ BICKERSTAFFE, (ISAAC), dra- 
matist, was a native of Ireland. He 
was an ofl&cer of marines, and a 
successful writer for the stage; but 
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was obliged to take refuge abroad ; 
leaving behind him a disgraceful 
name. His pieces are '* Leucothee,*' 
dramatic Poem, 1756; ^ Thomas 
and Sally j or, TTie Sailors Return," 
burietta, 1760 j "Love in a Village,' 
1762 ; « The Maid of the MiU,» 1765 { 
" Daphne and Amintor," 1765, 
operas; " Plain Dealer," comedy, 
altered from Wicherly, 176S; « Love 
in the City," opera, 1767, reduced to 
an afterpiece ; called " The Romp,** 
1767 ; '< Lionel and Clarissa," opera, 
1768; « Royal Garland," interlude 
1768, « Absent Man," fiarce, 1768; 
'* Padlock," musical entertainment^ 
which was falsely ascribed to Mr. 
Dibdin, 1768; ** The Hypocrite," 
comedy, 1768; " Ephesian Matron," 
burietta, 1769 ; « Dr. Last in his 
Chariot," comedy, 1769; " The 
Captive," opera, 1769; « TisWcU 
its no Wor«," comedy, 1770 ; ** The 
Recruiting Seijeant," burietta, 1770; 
" He would if he could ; or, An 
Old Fool worse than any,'* burtetta« 
1771 ; and ** The Sultan," 1787. 

BIGGS, (JAMES) actor, was bom 
in Suffolk ; his fathor being a countiy 
manager he commenced performer 
when veiy young, and his theatrical 
abilities recommended him to the 
Bad) managers : he became a favour-' 
ite diere; and was, consequently^ 
engaged at Drury Lane, where he 
made his first appearance, Sept. 27, 
1798, in Ralph (Maid of the Mill); 
but he did not live to exerthis powers, 
unquestionably original, on London 
boards, for he died the same year^ 
Dec. 9. 

BIGGS, (ANNE) actress, sister of 
the precedmg, was born at Deben- 
ham in Suffolk, 1775 ; like her bro- 
ther she entered die dieatrical list 
wten very young. She performedat 
Bath^and Bristol in 1796. and at 
Birmingham, Plymouth, Sec. Her 
first appearance at Drury Lane wa< 
in die ** Irish Widow," 1797, where 
she continues to hold a respectable' 
situation. 

BILLINGTON, (Mrs.) actress and 
singer, maiden name fVeichseU. Her 
father was a German musician, and- 
her mother a celebrated singer at 
Vaaxhall : the daughter's first in- 
troduction to the public was at thtf 
Haymarket 
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Haymaxlcet Theatre, in a concert, 
for the benefit of Mrs. WetchseU; 
after which, she officiated at manjr 
private and public concerts. About 
1782, she married Mr. fiillington. 
And applied her nund to die stage. 
Accordingly she engaged with Mr. 
Dahr, tiie Dublin manager, and her 
husband, likewise, for the ordiestra. 
Herreceptionwas fovourable, though 
die frequently performed to empty 
benches. She left Mr. Daly, and 
went to Capel Street llieatre; but 
toon after, returned to Smock Alley. 
Her recommendations to Mr. Harris 
were so great, that die made her 
first appearance at Covent Garden, 
by command of dieir majesties, in 
Rosetta, (Love in a Village) Feb. 
13, 1786, and, gradually, acquir- 
ed the reputation of a first rate 
singer. In 1794, she made the tour 
of Italy, where she received the 
most distinguished Honours. Before 
her departure, some needv scrib- 
bler gave the public her Life ; but, 
hke the ** Memoirs of Mrs. Bad- 
deiey," it was justly consigned to 
oblivion. The death of Mr. BtlUng- 
ton, took place during his wife'5 tour 
abroad, - and she was said to be 
afterwards married to a Venician no- 
Bobleman. She hais, however, re- 
turned suddenly to London, and 
it is expected that she will shortly 
make her re-appearance on the Eng- 
lish stage. 

BIRCH, (SAMUEL) dramatist, is 
a pastry-cook in Cornhdl, and deputy 
or ComhillWard. His dramatic 
works are *• The Mariners," acted 
1793 ; **The Packet Boat," actedl794 : 
« The Adopted ChUd,» 1795; „The 
Smugglers,*' 1796; « Fast Asleep," 
1797; condemned, tow<^no morel 
These are all musical entertainments, 
and except tiie last, were produced 
on benefit nights. As the anthor 
generously takes a considerable num- 
Ber of tickets on the occasion, he 
always findssome eminentperibrmer 
ready and willing to accept his ser- 
vices. 

BLANCH ARD, (THOMAS) actor, 
being of theatrical parentage, was 
broi^ht up to the stage from liis in- 
fin(7, ana introdticed to the public 
^Bittvenik characters. ViSamMfytt- 



presentations wereatPlymoctth, Exe- 
ter, Sec. and his abilities soon re- 
commended him to the Bath ma^i 
nagers, where he became a favour- 
ite performer. He here married 
Miss Wright, formerlv,ofDruryLane 
Theadre. In 1787, ne accepted an 
engagement, which had been repeat- 
edly offered, at Covent Garden, and 
his first appearance on this stage waa 
in Hodee, (Love in a VillageT He 
acquired considerable fame; but an 
unfortunate attachment to the bottle, 
deprived him of this and other situ- 
ations, and he was, at length, oblig- 
ed to accept of an engaeement at 
tile Circus. Being invited to Edin- 
burgh, the manager Mr. S. Kemble, 
was determined to keep him, if pos- 
sible, solier, til the first night was 
over. He accordingly brought him 
home to dinner, and leaving a pro- 
per allowance of wine before nim 
took liis \isual nap; but Tom, having 
finished his pint of Port, made fireo 
with a bottie of brandy on the side- 
board. The manager awoke, found 
his guest insensible, and was diljged 
to disnuss an overflowing house! This 
unfortunate, but excellent comedian, 
finished his days in DubUn. 

BLANCHARD, (WILLIAM) ac- 
tor, is a native or York, born in 
17«9, where his unde is an eminent 
printer, and proprietor of a news- 
paper, to whom the nephew was 
apprenticed. At tiie age of seven- 
teen, he left his uncle, and, under an 
assumed name, joined a company of 
comedians, when lus success was so 
great, that he resumed his own name, 
and became a theatrical hero. la 
1793, he was engaged \n the mana- 
ger of Norwich. His first appear- 
ance in London was at Covent Gar- 
den, Oct. 1, 1800, when he perform- 
ed in both play and farce — Acres, 
(Rivals), and Crack, (Turnpike Gate). 
He is a married man, with a 
fiunily. 

BLAND, (Mr.^ actor, brotiier to 
Mrs. Jordan, (which see) ; he was in 
St. Patrick's choir, Dublin, but left 
that kingdom on his sister's departure 
from the Irish stage. He became 
actor in the count^, and made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane, in 
Sebastiao, (Twelftb Night), Feb. 10, 
*1790 
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)790. He married Mii^s Romanzini, 
of the sametheatre, and was a mem- 
ber of the Haymarket company. In 
Consequence of a separation from 
his wife, he retired from the Lon- 
don boards, and, occasionally, per- 
forms at provincial theatres. 
. BLAND, (Mrs.) maiden name 
Jtamanzinif actress, is dauehter of 
a Jewess, and was articled to the 
Royal Circus, having, while young, 
discovered a fine voice. She,giadu- 
ally, acquired fame, and soon be- 
came t)w greatest favourite of the 
place. On the expiration of her 
articles, she aspired to a regular 
stage, and was engaged by the Dub- 
lin manager, where slie was well 
received, though not always brought 
forward in those characters, which 
were most adapted to her abilities.. 
She succeeded Mrs. Wrighten in 
Drury Lane, and soon became a 
favourite with the public. . The suc- 
ceeding sununer season, she was em- 
ployed at Liverpool j but was after- 
Wards engaged for that period by 
Mr. Colman. This lady, both as 
actress and singer, has given much 
pleasure ; but an unfortunate ma- 
lady, occasioned by the accidental. 
loss' of a child, has laiely deprived 
the public of her performances. . 

BOADEN, .(JAMES) dramatist, 
is a student in the temple, and was 
bom in the West of England, He 
wrote ** Osmyn and Daraxa," a 
musical entertainment, 1793 j " Fon- 
tainville Forest," a tragedy, 1794 j 
•* The Secret Tribunal," a tragedy, 
1795 ; " The Italian Monk," a mu- 
sical drama, 1797} " Cambro Bri- 
tons," a musical drama, 1798 ; and 
** Aiirelio and Miranda," drama, 
1799. Hii Plays are generally found- 
ed on popular romances. This gentle- 
man was the first who attacked the 
MSS.. which were imposed upon 
the public as Shakespeare's, and in a 
spirited and well written pamphlet, 
1796, anticipated the most consider- 
able remarks that were ahen^ards. 
made by Mr. Ma^o^ie, ii> a vot^mir 
notts work 6n tne same, subject. 

BODtNS, (CHARLES], author of 
a tomedy, called " The , Modish 
Couple," 1732 : which was reduce4 
to ^n afterpiece, and acted for Mrs. 
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[rates'^ benefit, 1760, under the tiUe 
of *^ Marriage Alamode." Be had' 
a commission in the foot guards, and, 
for n\any years, was one ot die 
gentlemen ushers to George 11. 

BOLOGNA, (Sea. and Jun.) actors 
. of pantomime, to which tlie whole 
family have been brought up. Mc. 
Bologna, jun. is the chief support 
of the Circus, where he- has long 
practised. He is at present, the 
motlty hero of Covent Garden^ 

BOND, (WILUAM) altered and 
revised a play written by a gen> 
tleman deceased, called " The Tus- 
can Treaty ; or, Tarquth*sOverthrow," 
1733. Mr. Hill gave him his tragedy 
of " Zara," which, having been of- 
fered to the managers of both the- 
atres, and delayed for two years, was 
acted at the Great-Room in -York- 
buildings, for tl» benefit of Mr. 
Bond, who, himself represented 
Lusignan ; but, being m a very weak 
state, he fainted on the stage, wa& 
carried home in his' chair, and died 
next morning, 1735. 

BOOTH, (BARTON) actor, wha 
chiefly excelled in tragedy, was bont 
in the county palatine of Lancaster^ 
1 68 1 . He was put to Westminster- 
scIk)o1 at the age of nine years, 
where he soon discovered an excel- 
^ len^ geniusi - His first theatrical at- 
tempt was. in a Latin play at school, 
wl^h gained him universal applause, 
' and gave him an inclination for the- 
stage. He wm intended for the 
church, j but at the age of seventeen^. 
whenabiMkt'.tobe.scnttotiie Univec- 
isity, lie eloped firom school, and wehfr 
|ove(, toijirelaod witb Mr. Ashbury, 
, then master of the company at Dub-^ 
lin..- Here he wiassoon disdnguished' 
,by his theatrical abilitieet and after a 
iStay of three seasons^- he returned to- 
!EngVtn4, and was recommended to 
(Mr. Boiterton. Hisfirrt character on 
th:- r. — .1 1- stage warMaximusf in the 
^I\l_ ialintin}an.;"inthbaDd 

tyt I Lu^ i ] u L L.^ I .e^ acquired^ conade^ble 
famt.\ uriitL.ii was afterttrttrda stamped 
by hi^ ]iertornianct in the tragedy of 
*' t jhij,' wfticbwas taronght oil the 
i\3'^c i\i 17 L J. il«irepntati0n|3vocured' ' 
hiiu 3 i.harc iatibe ■kaaagement'of 
rite thujiLre, and A new liceifce being 
procured^ kJ4 luunc was added' to. ' 
• . w. w »>» ■ i-.. . those 
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AoK of Cibber, Wilkes, and Dog- 1] genfleimn! The actor iHio pteaiei 
get i but the \ast gentletnan was so || every body, mustbe a man of merit," 



chagrined at the addition, that he I 
threw up htt share. He was now in 
die highest reputation as an actor ; 
but Im health Deginning to decline, 
thcMigh orAy in the <hirty-t)urd year of 
his age, he could not perform as often 
as usual, and, ooosequently, when 
be did, he drew crowded audieitces. 
He died of a complication of distem- 
pers. May 10, nSS. 

BOOTH, (Mrs.) actress, has, for 
some time, filled (he characters of 
triting oM women, at Drory Lane 
and the HaymarkeL Her hu^nd, 
who is a taylor, is «mployed at the 
former house. 

BOWDCN, (W.) actor, was born 
in Manchester, where he was put an 
apprentice to a cotton manutectory. 
After he had served his apprentice* 
ship, he set up business for himself ; 
but, not meetmg with the expected 
tiiocess, and having at an early age 
discovered an excellent voice and 
takie for music, agreeable to the ad- 
vice of his friends, he attempted the 
stage, and made his first appearance 
on London boards, having in 1787, 
pcocured an engagement for three 
vearsirom Mr. Harris, ^who was then 
m want off a deep tenor sin^r. His 
voice goes down to B. and rues near- 
ly as far as£{ his tones are manly and 
naciural. The character he chose for 
his dfiutt was Roliinhood. 

BRACEGIRDLC, (Mrs.) actress, 
who had retiredhrom the sta|;e about 
thirty years before Mr. Gamck^ first 
appearance, and, at that time, was 
visited- by many persons of condition 
and taste, from whom, she heard the 
most extravagant account of this 
voung perforaier*s merit. Colley 
Cifaber, however, with whom she 
happened to have a conversation, 
after Garrick's performance of Bayes, 
(Rehearsal), spoke of him with af- 
fected derogation: saying, ** He 
was weU enough, but not superior to 
his son Theopnilui,** who had little 
mare to recommend htm in the part, 
than peitnesE and vivacity ^ b\it this 
lady, reproving his malignity, gene- 
rously, said, ** Come, come, Cibber, 
ten me if there is not something like 
envy in jottr character of this young 



The old man felt the force of this sen- 
sible rtbuke : he took a pinch of 
snuff, and frankly replied, " Why, 
faith Bracey.I believe you are right— 
the young fellow is dever." This 
lady h3»d !^<*']"ir#»/< n handsome for- 
tun< i'. :: ' ^niciS abiliJea, She 
died, Si'pi. I2t 174S. 

BKAKAM, (Mr) Sm LEONI, 
BKA\p, (UANNAtl) wrote a 
tragi?5lyf Erallfrt " ifuiitsdc^," and 
afterwarrls, '* Agmunda," in which 
sheyiEiiyed herself a tPrury Lane, 1792. 
EHEST,[Miis)actTff«*was s scho- 
lar cif Dr, Anie, acid had h^m em- 
ployetJ in an oraiorio, performed at 
DrutT,^ Lane, In dw iprin? of 17fl2. 
Her vQJcehad not dien reathed that 
full itren^th and melgd?, lo which, 
by finfquieiit pracdocj it afterwards 
attnincd : ^onTver, it wai dear, 
pleaiieiF^anii hsnmji^ioysT sn^ gave 
a very fair promise oi rising to great 
perfection. Arne made a tencter of 
her abilities to Mr. Garrick, at a very 
moderate income. A taste for music, 
or even a tolerable ear for a song, 
was not amongst Mr. Garrickt en- 
dowments; and, notwithstanding he 
was strongl/ pressed hj several of , 
his friends to employ Miss Brent, he 
persisted in refusing. It was one of 
this manager's failings, to reject, fre- 
ouently, propositions from otiiers, 
though af^rently for his advantage. 
He would always seem at least to 
be the first mover himself of every 
undertaking ; as if he thought listen- 
ing to the advice of his fnends, im- 
phed a deeradation of his under- 
standing. The ensuing win ter, how- 
ever, he had full leisure to repent 
his obstinaqr; for Mr. Beard made 
Miss Brent his most powerfol engine 
to demolish the success and humble 
the pride of Drury Lane. Her 
Pollv, and Beard's Captain Mac- 
heam, drew crowded houses for seve- 
ral nights. 

BRERETON, J[WILLIAM) actor, 
was bom in 1741, his ^ther. Major 
Brereton, was a gentleman weU 
known in Bath. At the age ofseven- 
teen years, young Brereton m^de his 
first api>earance on the stage at 
Drury Lane, in the character of Dou- 
glas 
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gtss, November 10, 1766. He was 
Instructed by Mr. Garrick ; but con- 
tinued long in a state of mediocrity, 
tin, fortunately, the exigency of dw 
tiieatre threw on bim the part of 
Jaffier to Mrs. Siddons>s Belvidera. 
From this time he gradually arose 
in public favour. He went to Dub- 
lin in 1785 : when a thalady, not 
casOy accounted for, impeded bis 
tiieatrical performances, and de- 
prived him of his faculties. During 
Bis insanity, he was put under the 
care of a person at Hoxton, where, 
after about twelve months residence, 
he died. February 17, 1787, and 
was buned in Shoreditch Church- 
ward, in wiiich a stone is erected to 
Ins memory. 

BREVAL,(JOHN DURANT) dra- 
matist, was son of Francis Durant de 
Breval, D. D. prebendary of West- 
minster, and was educated at West- 
minster School, from whence he went 
to Trinity College. Cambridge, where 
he was elected follow about 1702. 
In consequence of a dispute be- 
tween him and Dr. Bentley, then 
master of that college, he eidier 
Quitted or resigned tiis fellowship 
and went into the army,- then in 
Flanden, as an ensign. He wrote 
the" Confederates,**^ a force, 1717 j 
and « The Play is the Wot," comedy, 
1718. He died in January, 1738-9. 

BREWER, (GEORGE) is a native 
of England, and author of a comedy, 
caUed "How to be Happy,** 1794; 
and of a musical entertainment 
caUed " Bannian Day,** 1796. 

BRIDE, (Miss) actress, belonged 
to Drury Lane Theatre in Mr. Gar- 
rick's time, 1763, and held a respect- 
able situation. 

BRIDGES, (THOMAS) was bom 
in Yorkshire, and produced an opera, 
called " Dido,** 1771 j and a musical 
entertainment, called " The Dutch- 
man,»* 1775. 

BROADHURST, (Miss) actress, 
was pupil of Mr. Percy; and not 
more than sixteen years old when 
she made her first theatric essay at 
Covent Garden, in PoUy, (Beegar*5 
Opera), Jan. 15, 1791. Thoujjh fiiU 
£rown,she evinced that artless simpli- 
city which is d)e charm of youth ; 
possessing a good figure* ideasiDg 



fiice, and a voice clear, sweet, ta& 
capwle of great compass. . . 

BROOKE, (HENRY), dramatist, 
was born iu Ireland. In 1738, his 
tragedy of ** Gustavus Vasa," was 
rehearsed at Drury Lane, and tiie 
actors were all ready in -their parts: 
when an order came from the lord 
chamberlain to prohibit it. Having 
published it by subscription, he a 
said to have made by it 8001. la 
1741, he produced a tragedy, called 
** The Earl of Westmorland: or. 
Betrayer of his Country," wliicnwas 
first acted in Dublin witii success. 
About 1746, his dramatic opera, 
called " Little John and the Giants," 
was phiyed in DuUin one night, and 
prolulMted. His other tragedies are 
" The Earl of Essex ," first acted in 
Dublin, 1761 ; " Andiony and Cle<N 

etra ;>* " The Impostor ;»* ** Cym- 
line;** " Monteznma;** and 
« The Vestal Virgin.** His come- 
dies are ** The Contending Bro- 
tijers }" « The Charitable Associa- 
tion }»» " The Female Officer ;*» and 
" The Marriage Contract;" aH 
printed iti his works, 4 vols, 1778b 
He died in November, 1783. 

BROOKE, (FRANCES) dramatist^ 
maiden name Moored was the dangli- 
ter of a respectable clergyman. Her 
first production was a novel, ^ Ju- 
lia Mandeville,** which recommend- 
ed her to the public Her husband 
was diaplain to the garrison at €tue» 
bee ; and havine accompanied him 
to Canada, she mere formed her ad- 
mired novelof •* Emily Montague.*" 
On her return to England, accident 
introduced her. and congenial senti- 
ments attadiea her to Mrs. Yates; 
in consequence of which connection, 
she became acquainted with Mr. 
Garrick. Her first dramatic per> 
formance was die tragedy of ** vk- 
ginia," 1756. Having some reasons 
to be dissatisfied with Mr. Garrick^ 
behaviour as manager, she made 
** The Excursion,** a novel, the 
vehicle by which she exhibited t6 
the public tier manifold complaints, 
against the king of Drury : but though 
her anger was just, the retribution 
was too severe, which she lienelf 
afterwards thought, for she la- 
mented and retracted it Her tra« 
|cdy 
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fcdy of tbe " Ste^ of Sinope,*' writ- 
ten principany with a view of placing 
Mn. Yates in a conspicuous charac- 
ter, was brought out by Mr. Harris, 
but was received with ccdd approba- 
tion Her next and most popular 
production was ** Rosina," than 
which, few musical entertainments 
have been more successful ; but to 
the composer Mr. Shield, some share 
of the merit was due. In 1788, she 
brought out another musical enter- 
tainment, ** Marian.** of which, Mr. 
Shield may claim all the merit. She 
likewiae translated several books from 
the French. This lady was esteemed 
by Dr. Johnson; valued by Miss Sew- 
ara ; and her company courted \n 
all die first characters. She diec^ 
ive dap after her husband, Jan. 26, 
1789. 

BROOKS, (MrL) maiden name 
WattoHy acttesB. her fiither lived in 
the countv of flor&r, in North Bri- 
tain, and by his adherence to the 
StoaitCsmi^ m 1745, forfeited his 
property. He afterwards married 
and setded in London in die mercan- 
tile line. He went on business to 
Jamaica in 1763, where he died, leav- 
nc a widow widi dx chiidivn, of 
wBom, Bin. Brooks is the youngest. 
Her modier gave her an education in 
a geated school, and sent her to 
France to complete it. On her re- 
tBm» she became tutoress in a Noble- 
manh fiunily, and at die age of 
eigliteen, married Mr. Brooks, a pa- 
per-hai^ng manufiurturer, wlio oe- 
caoie a Eanknipt dnougfa mis- 
foftones, which induced her to at- 
tempt die stage. Her first appear- 
ance was at the Haymarket in 1786, 
in Lady Townley, and her reception 
insured her an enga^;ement. She 
played then in Diwlm with some 
ap^use, and afterwards went to 
Ediaburgh and Gla%ow, where she 
was the original representative of 
Tarico. 

BROWN. (ANTHONY) was a 
member ot the. temple, and author 
of a damned tragedy, called *' The 
Faul Retirement,** 1739. 

BROWN, (Mr.) actor, was mudi 
ateemed as a comedian. He was 
asanagerof the Dublin theatre, hav* 
iag succedcd Mr. Sberidaa ia 1759, 



where he gave general utisfaction ai 
a performer, particularly, in the Cop- 
per Captain. Uis memory was fre- 
quently treacherous j but he had, 
on this occasion, a peculiar laugh 
which always put die audience into 
goodhumour. and gave himself suf- 
ficient time ror recollection. There 
have been and are still several per- 
formers of this name. 

BROWN, (Mr$.) actress, mado 
her first appearance at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre in Miss Prue, (Love for 
Love) 1785. Her husband was like- 
wise engaged; but seldom perform- 
ed characten of any consequence. 
The lady was a useful actreu, and 
her daughter, Miss Anna Rocs, pro- 
duced an opera at an early age, culed 
" The Cottagers,** 1788. 

BROWNE, (Dr. JOHN) audior of 
two tragedies, <* Barbarossa,** 1755, 
and " Adielston," 1756 ; was bom at 
Rodibuxy, in the county of Northum- 
beriand. He was at the University of 
Cambridge, and after taking his de- 
gree of Batdielor of Arts, was or- 
dained by the Bishop of Carlisle. 
He remained in obscurity at Carlisle 
for several years, until the rebellion^ 
1745, when he acted as a volunteer 
at the siege of the Casde, and be- 
haved witii remarkable intrepidly. 
In 1749, he took die degree of M. A. 
Disappointments and vexation ren- 
dered him melancholy insane j and, 
in his 5lst vear of his age. during an 
interval of deprivation of reason, he 
cut his throat, Sept. 33, 1766. 

BROWNE, (Mr.) actor, came, it is 
said, from America. He performed 
at Edinburgh, Dublin, Batii, &c. 
with much applause, and was en- 
gaged at the Haymarket Theatre hi 
1787, where he made hu first appear- 
ance in Hamlet 

BRUNTON, (JOHN) actor, was 
die son of an enunent soap-maker of 
Norwich, and was educated in a 
grammar school of that city, then 
under die care of the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
ton, prebendary of Bristol. At the 
expiration of the time allotted for 
his studies, he was bound appren- 
tice to a wholesale grocer at Nor* 
wich, widi whom he served the usual 
term of seven years. He then mar- 
ried a Misi Friend, dau^^ter of ^ 
£ mercer 
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mercer of that citf . He went after* 
wards to London, and carried on 
busineo as a grocer and tea-dealer 
in Druiy Lane. During his resi- 
dence here, he became acqiuinted 
witii Mr. J. Younfer, then prompter 
Of Covent Garden Tlieatre, who, 
from some specimen whidi his friend 
gave of his theatrical abilities, fint en- 
couraged him to attempt the stage, 
and in the year 1774, prevailed upon 
htm to appear for bis benefit in die 
character of. Cyrus. During this sea- 
son, also, hepbiyed Hamlet for the 
benefit of Mr. Kniveton. The en- 
couragement he received, induced 
him to retire from business, and en- 
gage himself at the Theatre Royal 
Norwich, where he was esteemed 
Ihe best actor that bad ever appear- 
ed on dut stage. He then received 
an engagement from. Bath, where 
he continued five years. He became 
afterwards manager of the Norwich 
tiieatre; and, having a numerous fami- 
ly, seven children, applied the fruits 
of his industry to dieir education. 

BRUNTON, (Ml.) actor, and 
son of the preceding, was intended 
for the law ; but, tempted by the 
Success of his fotfaer, at die early age 
of eighteen, without the approbation 
of his friends, he joined a company 
at Lincoln. On his return home, he 
assisted his father as leader of his 
band, for which he was well quali- 
fied. His inclination for the stage 
still increasing, he appeared, witii 
the approbation of his mends, on the 
Norwich stage in 1799, and met with 
considerable applause. His first ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden was m 
Frederick, (Lovers' Vows) Sept 22, 
1800, after which, he performed 
Hamlet, Romeo, &c. but his powers 
were not deemed adequate to those 
parts. 

BRUNTON, (ELIZABETH) ac- 
tress, made her first appearance in 
London for her sister's benefit, in 
Miss Hoyden, (Man of Quality), at 
Covent Garden about 1788. Her 
terrors for some time entirely de- 
prived her of utterance ; but, 
animated by the encouragement 
of the audience, she collected her 
spirits, and went through the part 
srith very promising vivacity. Her 



sitter (See Ufny, Mrs.) iBtroduced 
her with a verv ele^nt poetical 
address, which sne recited with af- 
fecting sensibility. 

BULLOCK, ( CHRISTOPHER ) 
dramatist and actor, and whose fa* 
ther was esteemed a good' performer. 
He became joint manager with Mr. 
Keene, and another actor of the the- 
atre, m Lincoln*s-inn Fields. He 
married in 1717, a natural daugh- 
ter of die famous actor Mr. Wilkes, 
by Mrs. Rogers, an actress, who was 
likewise bred up to the stage. His 
dramatic writings are ** Vac Wo- 
man's Revenge," comedy, 1715; 
« The Slip," farce, 1715; ''Adven- 
tures of Half an Hour," urce, 1716 ; 
" The Cobler of Preston," farce, 1716; 
*« The Perjuror," farce, 1717; Wo- 
man's a Riddle," comedv, 1718; 
and ** The Traitor," trageay, 1718. 
He died in 1724. 

BURGESS, (Mrs.) is autiior of a 
comedy, called " The Oaks; or. 
Beauties of Canterbury," 1780, se- 
veral times acted in that city, where 
she keeps a shop in St. George's Street. 

BURGOYNE, (JOHN) dramatist, 
was a "privy counsellor, lieutenant- 
general in the army, colonel of the 
4tfi regiment of foot, and M. P. for 
Preston. In 1774, he conducted the 
Fete Champetre, given by the Earl of 
Derby at the Oaks, June 9, which 
furnished the idea d his dramatic 
entertainment of the ** Maid of the 
Oaks." The scenery, which had 
been painted on purpose, cost 15001. 
The year following he was ordered on 
the service in America; where, 
after various successes, he was cap- 
tured, together with his whole army. 
He returned from thence Dec. 11, 
1776. His match with Lady Char- 
lotte Stanley having been an affair of 
love, contracted at Preston, when 
the general was a subaltern, was at 
first vehementiy resented by the late 
Earl of Derby, her father, who vowed 
never to see him more. As time, 
however, unfolded die general's cha- 
racter, the earl became convinced 
that his daughter had married an ac> 
complished and benevolent gentle^ 
man. Lady Clurlotte had, according- 
ly, during his lordship's life, the 
same stipend as her sisters, (3001. per 
annum) 
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ji),and, at his death, tlie same 
le^C7, (25/)001.) Her ladyship died 
witfaoat issue, June 7, 177o. In 
1779, our author resigned all his 
cracdulnents to the amount of 35001. 
a year. His death, which happened 
aa London, Aug. 4, 1792, was occa- 
stoned by a sudden attack of the 
^oot ; he had been out. apparent^ 
u good health, the day oetore. He 
diea ncbqr in esteem than in money; 
for in the saving or securing of that, 
he had no talents. Besides the above- 
mentioned dr^ma, he produced an 
<meia caUed " The Lord of the 
Manor," 1781, which is spoken of 
widi contempt in die Biographia 
Dramatka, though superior to the ge- 
aerdity oSopgras. Also, "The Heiress,*' 
comedy, 1785, which met widi 
much applause, though liable to 
omcfa cntidsm, but &e defects of 
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the piece were concealed by tite 
united merits of the performers i and 
" Richard Coeur de Lion,** musical 
entertainment, 1786: in this he was 
assisted by other authors. 

BURTON, (Mr.) actor, was son 
of an old performer at Drunr Lane, 
who was greatly befriended by Mrs. 
Abington. He supported little comic 
parts at the Haymarket Theatre, and 
died a fiew seasons ago. 

BYRNE, (Mr.) actor of pantomime, 
dancer, &c. has been a practiser 
from his infancy, and a visitor at many 
provincial theatres, particularly at 
Richmond, where he has general^ 
presided as ballad-master, and has 
been a hornpipe-dancer occasionally 
between the acts. Heistfaepresent 
Harlequin of Drury Lane liieatre, 
where^he has produced someballad^ 
** Actseon and Diana,'' &c. 



CAMPBELL,<Miss) actress, belong- 
ed to Mr. Stephen Kemble'S company 
atTiewcasde, and performed at Mar- 
gate, &c. This lady made her appear- 
ance at the Theatre RoyalHaymarket 
Sept 10, 1799, in Julia, (Surrender 
of Calais). She was much alarmed a t 
fint ; but the repeated approbation 
of die audience dissipated her fears. 
She appeared the preceding Season at 
Drury Lane in Fanny, (Clandestine 
Marriage). 

CAMPBELL, (Mrs.) maiden name 
WaUisj actress till married, when she 
letirea from the stage. She was 
bora at Richmond, in Yorkshire, and 
performed on the stage, when a 
child, under Mr. Daly's management 
in Dublin. In these children'b cfaa- 
ncters die discovered uncommon 
meri^ and for her .father's benefit, 
announced in her name, she carica- 
tvred die Tine Lady m " Ledie." 
After this riie accompanied her father 
to (Afferent provincial theatres, where 
die soon improved, and fortunately 
met widi tne kind patronage of a 
certain dignified character and his 
lady. At this time her mother died, 
aid ber iatbenraskft with eight chil- 



dren, of whom, she was die eldest, 
when her generous patroness availed 
herself of this opportunity of extend- 
ing her liberality. Having now pro- 
cured an engagement at Bath, she 
became such a favourite there that 
she soon received an offer from Mr. 
Harris, to whom she liad before ap- 
plied in vain. She, accordingly, en- 
gaged with the Covent Garden ma- 
nager at 181. per week for a stipu- 
lated time; at the expiration of 
which, 1797, she left the stage. 

CAPELL, (EDWARD) commen- 
tator on Shakspeare, was a native 
of the county of Suffolk, and re- 
ceived his education at the school of 
St. Edmund's Bury. He was deputy 
inspector of the plays, for which lie 
had a salary of 2001. per annum. 
He brought out his Edition of Shaks- 
peare in 1768, ten volumes, small 
octavo, and, after his death, were 
published his " Notes," and various 
readings of Shakspeare. in 3 vols, 
4to. 1783. He died Jan. 24^ 1781, 
and while he was 23 years engaged 
in collecting, collating, compiling 
and transcribing, his labours were 
anticipated by the more active 
£ 2 critias. 
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criticiy Ste«!veiis, Makne, Ftmer, 
Uc, He altered the play of Antony 
and Cleopatra, as acted at Drory 
Une, in 1751. 

CAREY. (HENRY) dnunatist, 
was a mosidan by profession, having 
been first instructed byOlacisWestein- 
aoo Linnert, a German, afterwards 
by Roseingrave, and, lastly, by 
Oeminiani. He taught at boarding 
ichoob, and in private families. He 
distinguished himself bjr the compo- 
sition of songi, being the author of 
botli words and mu:ic; and was a 
fortunate writer and composer for 
the stage; his dramatic pieces, 
though triiliog, beina humourous 
burlesques on traeeaies, Italian 
operas, &c.— viz : <* Hanging and 
Marriage j or, Dead Mens Wedding,** 
farce, 1715; " The Contrivances," 
farce, with son«, 1715 } «* Amelia," 
opera, 1732 j " Teraminta," opera, 
1733 ; *< Chrononholontholoios," 
mock tragedy, 1734 j " Honest York- 
ihiremen,** farce, 1736; " Dragon 
of Wantiey," ballad opera, 1737 j 
** Margery; or, A Worse Plague than 
the Dragon,** ballad opera, 1738; 
•' Betty : or. The Country Bump- 
JUnt,» baUad farce, 1736; and 
" Nancy; or. The Parting Lovers,** 
musical interlude, 1739. He was re- 
markable for his low humoun which 
nined him the title of ^facetiout 
Carey. In a fit of despair, occasioned, 
it is thought, by pecuniary embar- 
rassments, he put a period to his 
existence, by means of a halter, Oct. 
4, 1755, at his house in Warner 
Street, Cold-bath Fields. His charac- 
ter was irreproachable — his humour 
inoffensive, and his writings void of 
indecency. 

CAREY, (GEORGE SAVILLE) 
dramatist, son of the preceding, was 
an actor for about one season at 
Covent Garden Theatre ; but made 
no figure as a player, though his 
powers of imitation are reckoned 
considerable. He was bred a prin- 
ter, but declined business ; and hav- 
ing written a lecture on ** Mimicry*' 
visited all the chief countrjr towns 
where he has delivered it with some 
tuccess and profit. Hit dramatic 
works are ** The Inoculator,'* petit 
comedy, 1766; *< The Cottagers,** 



opera, 176S; « lAerty Chasdsedf 
or. Patriotism in Chams," burlesque, 
1768; **■ r)hakspeare\ Jubilee,^ 
masque, 1769; '* Three Old Women 
Weatherwise,** interlude. 1770 1 
*< The Magic GinUe,** burletta, 1770 ; 
" The Nut-Brown Maid,** opera, 
1770 ; ** The Dupes of Fancy ; or. 
Every Man his Hoobf,** musicU en* 
tertainment, acted for a benefit at 
Drury Lane, 179S. Several songs 
which he has written have beoi 
falsely ascribed to Mr. Dibdin, of 
whom, as a wrter, he speaks am- 
temptuously ; tiwugh, it must be ac* 
knowledged, Mr. Dibdin, both aa 
dramatist and actor, has been more 
suocessfuL He expected a pensioD <ni 
his fadier^ account, who, it is said, 
was the author of the p<n}ular son^ 
of *< God Save the Kmg;** but^ 
notwithstanding, bis own and his £&• 
ther's merit, hts hopes were disap- 
pointed. He was twice married 
and is now a widower. 

CARGILL, (Mrs.) maiden name 
Brtnm^ actress, was eminent in the 
vocal Ithe. She made her first ap- 
pearance at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent Garden, and was afterwardt 
engaged at Colman's Theatre. In 
1782, she went to India , and waa 
remarkabljr successful in her Cicatri- 
cal excursion. She played all her 
favourite opera characters at im- 
mense prices, and likewise attempt- 
ed tragedy with considerable ap- 
plause. Her benefit at Bengal a- 
mounted to the astonishing sum of 
12,000 rupees. On her return home, 
(1784) she was unfortunately lost 
with several other passengers on 
board the Nancy, East-India packet. 
She was found on the rocks of Sdny 
floating in her shift, and an infant in 
her arms! 

CARTER, fTHOMAS) composer, 
is a native or Ireland, where he waa 
once an oi^anist. Wlien-he came to 
England, he was employed in writiof 
music for the «< Rival Candidates,** 
and <<The Milesian,*' bothafterpiecei 
which were perfonned with suooeaa 
at Druiy Lane Theatre. He also 
composed the music of Pilon^ 
opera, called " The Fair American,** 
(see Pilim) and of a' burletta (The 
Birth Day) for the &<vally Theatre, 
when 
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MsnedbytheUtteMr. 
He is 'the author of sturenl 
oiher oompontioiu. His mnsic has 
been in general approved of, but Tak 
■eiit, hovever great, has not pro- 
Tided him with a com]>etenc7 to 
foard against the difficulties of Life. 
He is reckoned an excellent per- 
farmer on the harpsicbord; and his 
memcMrjr is so remarkably retentive, 
tfnt be never forgets any thing he 
composes. He can perform by rote, 
almostevery tiling be nas ever studied. 
His name has been often confounded 
with another I^omas Carter, lately 
deceased, w1k> was ako an eminent 
composer, but not of dramatic 
pieces. 

CARTWRIGHT, (JOHN) per- 
former on the Masical Glasses, fto, 
is a native of England, and was un- 
der the tuition ora dancing master, 
lor whicb professioa, he was intend- 
ed. He danced at the early a^ of 
five years before his present majesty 
at tiie Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
He then became a rider, and was 
the iint who ever rode the hones in 
Ftfis, and the second who rode them 
io Dublin; butin consequence of an 
iiQary sustained from a (ai\, (for he 
encountered the most dangerous po- 
atioos) be dtsoontinued diis exer- 
cise. He studied the musical glasses 
at tlie age of fourteen, and is the 
only person wiio ever broiight that 
faaimony of all liarmonies to per- 
fecden. His first public perform- 
ance on them> was at Oxfwd, then 
atBadi, &c He played on them in 
Fari< before the late Queen of 
France; and at Aberdeen, was 
presented with an elegant medal by 
Ifae Northern Schooling Club, a so- 
ciety of the most distinguidied cha- 
acters^ as a token of tiieir high ap- 
pitibation. About 1775, he married 
lie daughter of die Rev. Dr. Ward, 
of St Catherine^ a most respect- 
able fiuni^ in Ireland, and, having 
n wonderful genius for medianism, 
opened a fentodni in College Green, 
Doblin, far superior to any ever ex- 
iabited. /DiUer, the inventor of 
fi s c woik switii inflammable air,having 
left Pans, some short time before the 
vevdutioa in that country, joined 
Mr. Caitmig^ wiw not only dis- 



covered ibeart of these firewoiks^ 
but made considerable improvements 
in them. His daughter likewise plays 
upon die musical glasses; and m 
OTder to assist her fadier's exhibition, 
which has met with considerable suc- 
cess tiiroughout England, has at- 
tempted a theatrical entertainment 
SoiOf in which she displayed mudi 
original humour, and discovered 
abilities peculiar to herself. She hat 
been lately married. 

CATLEY, (ANNE) a celebrated act- 
ress and singer, was bom in the year 
1745, of poor parents, her father 
being only a gentleman^ coachman, 
and afterwar^i the keeper of a pub- 
lic-house near Norwood, known by 
the name of " The Horns.** At the 
age of fifteen, being found to possess 
some musical talents, she was oound 
an apprentice to Mr. Bates, a com* 
yoserot some eminence, ana resided 
m the house of \m father. Her first 
appearance in public was at Vaux- 
tiaU in the summer of 1762 ; and on 
the 8tn of October, in the same year, 
she appeared, for the first time, on 
the stage at Covent Garden, in the 
character of the Pastoral Nymph in 
" Comus." She was atthis period re- 
markable for litde more tluin the 
beauty of her person, and ^ diffi- 
dence in public, which she soon got 
rid of. In the next year she became 
the object of attention, from an ap- 
plication by her fotheron the 16th of 
May to the Court oi King's Bench, for 
an information against her master 
Bates, Sir Francis Delaval, and one 
Fraine, an attorney, charging tiiem 
with a conspiracy : die first, in as- 
signing her over to Sir Francis Dela- 
val for the purpose of prostitution; 
and the last, for drawing the teveral 
deeds used on the occasion. It ap- 
peared by the affidavits that Sir 
Francis, while thelad^r lived with Mr. 
Bates the elder, had insinuated him- 
self into her favour, and soon after a 
negotiation was set on foot, which 
ended in the gallant paying Mr. 
Bates 2001. and securing to him tb6 
benefit of an engagement he liad 
made for her at Marybone Gardens 
the ensubg season. This transaction 
coming to the knowledge of her fa- 
1 ther, he cauwd the apphcation to be 
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m^eto the King's Bench; incoao 
sequence of whidi the information 
was ordered to go against all the de- 
fendants, but probably ended in a 
compromise as no more was heard 
about it Iiiat season she sung at 
Maiyfoone Gardens, and at the end 
of it went to Ireland, at a salary of 
forty guineas per night In 1770, she 
appeared again at Covent Garden, 
and continued to perform a stated 
number of nights for manysucceeding 
years, much to her own and the 
manager's advantage. In 1773, she 
sung at the oratorios at Covent Gar- 
den, by which she added to her for- 
tune more than her fame; beine, 
from certain neglects of decorum m 
her general line of acting, ill suited 
to the solemnity of such perform- 
ances, and having to contend with 
the more chaste deportment of 
Mrs. Sheridan at the rival theatre. 
Being always attentive to oDConomy. 
in a course of years she had amassed 
a considerable fortune ; and when 
her attraction failed, she wa» enabled 
to retire to independence. Her last 
performance was in 1784. She was, 
to use the words of a diurnal writer, 
** The favourite of Thalia, the favour- 
ite of the town, and the favounte of 
fortune." She is said to have been 
maiTied to General Lascelies, at 
whose house, near Brentford, she 
died, Oct 14, 1789. 

CAULFIELD, (Mr.) actor, has been 
sometime on Drury Lane and the 
Haymarket boards; but was not 
much noticed till 1795, when, in 
conjunction with a few performers 
who engaged in an entertainment 
of songs,. &c. during the last week 
in Lent he gave imitations, which 
m« wim so much applause, that Mr. 
Cobnan, in a prelude for the opening 
of his theatre that season, intro- 
duced'a character, Apewell, in "New 
Hay at the Old Market," which gave 
full scope to his mimicry. He still 
continues, occasionally, to give his 
imitations without losing the friend- 
ship of his imitated breHaeny as they 
are generously delivered for their 
bcfuifit. 

CAUTHERLEY, (Mr.) actor, was 
a supposed natural son of Mr. Gar- 
riek, by whom he was instructed and 
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brought' np to the stage. His tiit 
appearance at Dnuy Lane was in 
17n5, in George Barnwell. He 
wasstiledtheg£Rf/« Cautherlev, and 
was die hero of the Dublin dieatre 
about 1778, 

CENTLIVRE, (Mrs. SUSANNA) 
maiden name JWmum, dramatist^ 
whose theatrical works commencea 
with the century, viz. " The Per- 
jured Hu^and; or. Adventures of 
Venice," tragedy, 1701 ; «* Love*^ 
Contrivances," comedy, 1708 ; ** The 
Beau's Duel; or, A Soldier for the 
Ladies," comedy, 1703 ; *< The sto- 
len Heuress ; or, Salamanca Doctor 
Outwitted," comedy. 1704; " The 
Gameiter," comedy, 1705; "The 
Basset Table," comedy, 1706 : <* Love 
at a Venture," comedy, 1706 ; "The 
Platonic Lady," comedy, 1707; 
" The Busy Body»" comedy, 1708 ; 
" The Man's Bewitched ; or, The 
Devil to Do About Her," comedy, 
1710; «« BlckerstafPs Wedduxg; or. 
Work for the Upholders," faiee. 
about 1710 ; " Marplot ; or. Second 
Part of the Busy Body," comedy, 
1711; « The Perplexed Lover^" 
comedy, 1712; " The Wonder n 
Woman Keeps a Secret," comedy, 
1713; « The Cruel Gift," tragedy, 
1717 ; « A Bold Stroke for a Wife,»» 
comedy, 1718; "The Artifice,'* 
comedy, 1721 ; and two farces never 
acted. She wa? the daughter of a 
dissenter, and a zealous parliamen- 
tarian, who, at tiie time of the re- 
storation, was much persecuted. 
Her biographers relate some romantic 
stories of her, which are probably 
invented for the want of facts. They 
say she was twice a widow before she 
was married to Mr. Centiivre, (who 
was cook to her majesty}. She at- 
tempted the stage^ but witiiout suc- 
cess. Her comedies boast of more 
plot and character, than wit or lan- 
guage; but these qualities were suf- 
ficient to insure success ; and some 
of them are still stockpieces. During 
the rehearsal of " The Busy Body," 
the actors dared to anticipate itsccm. 
demnatipn; and Mr. Wilks, even for 
a time, absolutely refused to play in 
it ; but the suocess of the piece con- 
vinced die performers that they 
were not always sore judgci of stage 
cflfcct. 
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dies, though inferior to this, are writ- 
ten in the lamesyle. iHer comedy 
also of *< A Bold Stroke for a Wife," 
was equally condemned by the actors, 
and was as equally succesrful. Mr. 
WHks not only declared diat the 
piece would be damned, but die her- 
self be damned for wrtdng it. She 
died at Spring Gardens. Charing 
Croo, Dec. 1, 1725, ageo about 45, 
and was buried in the parish of St 
MartinN in the Fields. 

CERVETTO, ( — ) an extraordi- 
nary character in the musical world. 
who came to England in the hard 
frost, being then an old man; and 
was engaged to plavdie bass at Drury 
Lane Theatre during Mr. Garrick's 
management. One evening, when 
Mr. Ganick was performing John 
Brute (Provoked Wife), wMle the 
drunkard was muttering and dozing 
till he falls adeep, the audience being 
most profoundly alent and attentive 
to the admirable performer, Cervetto. 
In the orchestra, uttered a very loud 
and immoderately lengthened yawn. 
The moment Garrick was off the 
stage, he sent for die musician, and 
wiA considerable warmth repri- 
manded him for so ill-timed a symp- 
tom of somnolency^ when, with great 
address, he reconciled the manager 
to him in a trice, by saying, widi a 
shrug, ** Me beg ten tousand pardon, 
but me always do so ven me am ver 
much please." Cervetto was a con- 
stant frequenter of the Orange Cof- 
fee-house, and was distinguished 
among die friends of the galleries by 
the name of Notey. He died June 
14, 1783, a^ed 103. His son is a 
criehrated violincello performer. 

CHALMERS, (Mr.) actor, was 
some years ago at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and was esteemed a good 
Harlequin. About Y7S6, he was 
engaged by Mr. Daly the Dublin ma- 
nager, wiu whom he continued 
'several seasons, performing in tra- 

Sdy, comedy, and pantomime. 
is wife was also on the stage, and 
died in Dublin, May, 1792. 

CHAPMAN, (Miss) actress, is a 
native of America : she came over 
to Englaml in consequence of the 
'hostilities which broke out between 
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her cmiiity and Great Britain, in 
1775, by which her father lost a con- 
siderable property, and was obliged 
to commit his daughter to the care of 
a relation in Yorkshire. The lady 
finding her situation disagreeable, 
and resolving to be no longer a bur- 
then to the family wherein she was 
placed, joined a theatrical company, 
and on her first appearance met 
with a flattering reception. It is said 
that she now gave her hand to one 
of the Thespian Corps, but the un« 
kindness of her husband caused a 
separation; and having quitted him, 
and joined another company at Ches- 
ter, she retained her maiden name. 
Afterwards she played at Chelten- 
ham, then at Margate, and was en- 
gaged by Mr. Harris, in 1788, for 
Covent Garden Theatre, where die 
made her first appearance in Yari- 
co. Though her musical tiowen 
were but indifferent, her elegance 
of person, ease of deportment, and 
soft plaintiveness of voice, insured 
her a favourable reception ; and shie 
stin holds a respectable situati(m ua 
this and the Haymarket Theatre. 

CHAPMAN, (Mrs.) maiden name 
Breitf actresi, is the daughter of a 
musician and became a tavourite'at 
the Dublin Theatre, in 1793. She 
then went to Liverpool, &c find was 
engaged by Mr. Harris, in 1798. Her 
first appearance in Covent Garden 
was in Moggy M^Gilpin (Highland 
Reel), November 1. 

CHARKE, (CHARLOTTE) actress, 
maiden name Cibbery was the young- 
est daughter of CoUey Cibber, who 
was put to school at eight years old, 
and had an education more suitable 
to a boy tlian a giri. As she grew up 
she accordingly delighted in mascu- 
line amusements, shooting, hunting, 
riding, &c. Her actions were not 
only mischievous, but frequently at- 
tended with danger: this wildness, 
however, was put some check to by 
her marriage, when very young, 
with Mr. Richard Charke an eminent 
performer on the violin ; but a dis- 
agreement between the parties after- 
wards occasioned a separation. Here- 
upon she applied herself to the stage, 
but as much from inclination as ncr 
ces&ity. Her first xharacter was 
Mademoiselle 
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ifTademoisdle in Ae ^ Prordted 
Wifie", and from this she rose to 
Alicia in ** Jane Shore'* and Andro- 
mache in the " Distrest Wife ;•• in all 
which she met with a fsivouraUe re- 
ception. Sbe was dien engaged on a 
good salary at the Haymarket, and 
after tiuit at Dniry Lane. She now 
eqfoyed a comfortable situation, and 
was likety to have made no inglorious 
ilgure in theatric life, had not that 
ungovernable impetu(^ty of temper, 
which ran through all her actions, in- 
(hiced her to quarrel witii Fleetwood, 
the then manager, whom she not 
ooljr left on a suaden widiout any 
jirevious notice, but even vented her 
stdeen against him in pnblic, by a 
little dramatic force, called "The 
Ait of Management :** and though 
neetwood not only forgave that in- 
joiy and restored hertoherformersta- 
t|tm, yet, 1^ her own account, she un- 
gratefully left him a second time, 
^thoUt any blame on his part. She 
t^en " like a poor strbUer fretted her 
hours,** enduring an the distresses of 
%;wahdbitig actress^ and returned to 
I«&ndon in 1755, wntii she published 
a'lfamtive of her Life, m which 
ibe says, that when she had thrown 
heneir out of employment, she set 

Sp as grocer and oilwoman in Long 
ere ; but was robbed and cheated 
Inr sharpers. She then opened/ a 
puppet-shew, which failed. Soon 
after the death of Mr. Charke, she 
Was arrested for a small sum, and 
procured her dhcharge by a subscrip* 
tion among the ladies who kept cof- 
fee-houses in and about Covent Gar- 
den. Disguising her sex, die then 
became a performer among the low- 
est of actors, and afterwards engag- 
ed with a noble genUeman as valet- 
de-duunbre. She also made and sold 
sausages for the support of herself 
and child, and this failing, became 
a waiter at the King's Head Tavern 
in Marybone. In snort, she filled a 
▼arienrof characters, and died April 
6, 176). 

CHATTERTON, (THOMAS) au- 
thor of " TheTpumament," ** iElla,** 
interludes; ** Goddwyn,** a play 
unfinished; and Poems- supposed to 
have been written by Thomas Row- 
Ic;^ in the Fifteenth Century^ was bom 
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at Bristol, Kov. ^, 175^, and 'idu-' 
cated at a chari^ ^ool on St.Au> 
gusdne^ Back, where he was only 
taught reading, writing, and ac* 
counts. At fourteen years of a{^,. 
he was articled dexk to an attorney 
at Bristol, with whom he continuea 
about three years. This young mai^ 
notwidistanaing his education wa* 
thus confined, soon discovered a« 
extraordinary |enius. He leftBris. 
tol in 1770, disgusted with his pro- 
fiession, and came to London in 
hopes of deriving subsistence firooi 
his pen. He wrote for several peri- 
odical publications, and produced 
" The Revenac," a burletta, for 
Marybone Gardens; but, notwith- 
standing his wonderful exertions of 
genius, he vras soon reduced to ex- 
treme indigence ; and urged by ftxs- 
quent disappointments, terminated 
his life with poison, Aug. 1770, aged 
not quite 18. He left another play 
unfimshed, called ''Tlie Dowager.? 
The works, passed for Rowley% nave 
been the snpiect of much controver- 
sy ; but it is the general opinion that 
Cnatterton was the real audior* 
However, he conducted the business 
with so much ingenuity, that he pu| 
it iniio one's power to bear/^rtaui 
testimony either of Us fraud or 
veracity. 

CHERRY, j[Mr.) actQr,Ua&iyoiir- 
ite comedian m Dublin, Mancbestei^ 
Batl]u &c. wliere he is luiown Inr ihs 
famiuar appellation of Uftle Chiny^ 
In 1798, he played Drugget w(tti 
Lewis^ Sir Charles. Racket, at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester; when, in 
the quarrelling scene, Cherry observ- 
ed — ** Egad, he looks a< if he was 
going to eat me.*»--** Eat you ! (repli- 
ed Lewis,) yes— damme, \ would 
not make two bites of a thtry,^ 
He is said to be the author otan 
opera, caned " The butcast^ior. 
Poor Bess and tittie Dick," whidi 
is occasionally performed on lUa 
benefit nights. 

CHETWOOD, (WILLIAM RU. 
FUS) prompter upwards of twennr 
years to Drury Lane Tbeatrie ^ poi^ 
forborne time kept a book^Uer^ 
shop in Coyeot Garden. Inpugh 
no actor himselfi yet,^ from ^eliyj^ so 
conversant' with the stagej he was ac- 
counted 
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twwmta good theatrical instructor; 
bf Urn the celebrated Mr. Barry was 
tutored, and likewise Mrs. Fitz- 
hennr, afterwards a favourite act- 
ress tn DubUn. By his first wife he 
had a daughter, who was educated 
for ibe stage. His second wife was 
a grand-daughter ofMr.CoUey Cib- 
h&. In 17oOt he was a prisoner for 
debt in Dttbtin, when a play was 
acted for his benefit, and, in an occa- 
ikmal address, it was mendoned, 
that his old pupil, Barry, had refused 
him his asistance. His death is sup- 
posed to have taken place soon after. 
He wrote « The Stock Jobbers,*' a 
comedy, 1720; « South Sea," a 
larcc, 1730 ; ** The Lover's Opera," 
1729 ; and the " Generous Freema- 
•on," burlesque opera, 1731. His 
<* History of the Stajge," has been 
justly censured for falsities. 

GIBBER, (COLLEY) dramatistand 
actor, was bom in London ; his fa- 
Aer was a nati\*e of Holstein, who 
came to England to foUuw las pro- 
feadon, which was that of a statuary ; 
ami his modier was the daughter of 
William Colley, Esq. of an ancient 
fiunily of Glaiston, m Rutland. At 
devcn years of age, he was sent to 
the free school of Grantham, in 
Lincoitihire, where be remained five 
years. He was intended for the 
churchy but instead of going to an 
university, he was oblieed to take 
np arms m favour of toe Prince of 
Orange, during the revolution, in 
Jd87. Soon after this he went on 
Ifae stage, for which, he had con- 
ceived an early inclination ; but did 
Boc meet with much eacourage- 
mtnt at fint, his salary being only 
lOi. a week. Goodman, an old cele- 
brated actor, having seen him play 
the Chaplain, in die " Orphan," de- 
clared, with an oath, that he would 
one day make a gocd actor ; which 
coomiendition filled Colley with no 
little exultation. His salary was now 
augmented to 15s. In consequence 
cf the iadiipodtion of Kyneston,who 
was to have played Lord Touch- 
wood. (Double Dealer), he under- 
took mat character at a day^ notice, 
and performed it so well before 
M» een Marv, that he was highly com- 
pluBCBtcd by Mr. Congrevey the au- 
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th#r ; and fait salary was Increased 
to SOs. He next distinguished him* 
self in Fondlewife (The Old Bache« 
lor), afterwards in Sir Novelty 
Fa&hion, in his own and first play 
«* Loves Last Shift." 1695. HU per- 
formance of the Fop was so great, 
that he was never thought to have hit 
equal in those characters. ** The 
Careless Husband," is reckoned the 
best comedy he ever produced ; in 



NoiOuror," 1717, he incurred die 
resentment of the enemies of govern- 
ment ; but was inconsequence there- 
of made poet laureat, in 1730 ; at 
which time he quitted the stage^ 
though he occasionally appeared on 
it afterwards. In tragedy-writing 
he was unsuccessful, but his comedies, 
though chiefiy borrowed from others, 
were in general well received. He 
coUectedand published his plajfs in 
two volumes 4to. His Muse and 
his Spouse, as he savs himself, were 
equallv prolific; for the one wastri- 
dom the motiier of a child, hut. ia 
the sa^ne year, the other made nim 
the father of a play. His chief-enemy 
was Mr. Pope, who made him the 
hero of his ** Dunciad ;»' but Colley 
bore all his invectives with good 
humour, and wasfrequendy reven|;- 
ed on this sublime poet by his salliet 
of mirth, especially as Pope's dispo- 
sition was ill calculated to bear hit . 
jokes: butCibber like the generality 
of successful dramatists, who are 
chiefly endebted to managerial 
power for their fame, was jealous of 
all rival authors — he never encou- 
raged young writers : for it was his 
delight, according to his own phrase 
" to crush those singing birds." It 
seems the first offence which Mr. 
Cibber gave Mr. Pope, was bis in- 
troduciog in die diaracter of Bays, 
(The Rehearsal), an extemporary al- 
lusion to an unsuccessful piece, 
called " Three Hours after Mar- 
riage,' in which Mr. Pope had assist- 
ed Dr. Arburthnot, and Mr. Gay. 
The audience, by a roar of applause, 
approve 1 of Gibber's wit. which was 
resented bjr Mr. Pope behind the 
scenes. This celebrated Poet, having 
F in 
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in %fs ^Duneiad." ittacked Gibber 
for libertinism, the actor retaliated, 
atiddid not a little ctuiCTin his satirist, 
by declaring that to nim the public 
were cliiefly indebted for Mr. Pojie's 
elegant translation of Homer, which 
he proved by the following story: 
** As Mr. Pope has so particularly 
picked me out of the number of 
sinners to make an example of; 
why may 1 not take the same liberty, 
and even single him out for another, 
to keep me in countenance? he 
must excuse me tften, if, in what I 
ate going to relate, 1 am indnced 
to make bold with a little private 
conversation : but as he has shewn 
no mercy to CoUey, why shotild so 
unprovoked an ag^essor expect any 
for himself? and if truth hurts him, 
I cannot help it. He may remem- 
ber then (or if he will not, 1 wiU) 
when Button^s Coffee-house was 
in vogue, and so long ago as when 
he had not translated above two or 
three books of Homer ; there was a 
late young nobleman (as much his 
Lnrd as mine) who had a good deal 
of wicked humour; and who, though 
he was fond of having wits in his 
company, was not so restrained by 
his conscience, but that he loved 
to laugh at any merry mischief he 
could do them This noble wag, 1 
say, in his usual gc^ete de cceur, 
With another gentleman still in being, 
one evening slily seduced the cele- 
brated Mr. Pope as a Wit, and my- 
self as a layg^er, to a ceruin house 
of carnal recreation, near the Hay- 
market ; where his lordship's fro- 
lick proposed was, to slip nis little 
Homer, as he called him, at a girl of 
the game, that he might see what 
sort of figure a man oi his size, so- 
briety, and vigour (in verse) would 
make, when die frail fit of love had 
got into him ; in which he so far 
succeeded, that the smirking dam- 
sel, who served us with tea, hap- 
. pened to have charms sufficient to 
tempt the little-tiny manhood of Mr. 
Pope into the next room with her : 
at which, you may imagine, his 
lordship was in as much joy, at what 
might Happen within, as our small 
friend could probably be in posses- 
sion of it: btttl (forgave meaU ye 



mortified mortals whom hi»ftil satyr 
has since faBen upon) observing he 
had staid as long as widioot hazard^ 
of his health he might, I, ** pricked 
to it by foolish honesty and lovc,»* 
as Shakspeare says, without cere> 
mony, threw open the door upon 
him, where I found this Uttle hasty 
hero, like a terrible torn tit, pert^ 
perching upon the mount of lotve f 
But such was my surprize, that I 
fairly laid hold of his heels, and 
actually drew him down safe and 
sound from his danger. My Lordy 
who staid tittering without, in hopes 
the sweet mischief he came for 
would have been completed, upon 
my giving an account of the action 
withm, began to curse, and call me 
an hundred silly puppies, for my im« 
pertinently spoihng the sport; to 
which, with great gravity, 1 replied ; 
Pray, my Lord, conuder what I have 
done was in regard to tlie honour of 
our nation! for would you have had 
so glorious a work as that of making^ 
Homer speak elegant English cut 
short, by laying up our little gentle- 
man of a malady, of which his thin 
body might never have been cured? 
no, my Lord! Hom^r would liave 
been too serious a sacrifice to our 
evening's merrnnent. Now«as his 
Homer has since been so happily 
completed, who can say that the 
world may not have been obliged to 
the kindly care of CoUey that so 
great a work ever came to perfec- 
tion ?"This ludicrous story Occasioned 
several whimsical pamphlets, in 
which the actor and poet had each 
their advocates. The chief of these 
were <* A Letter to Mr. Gibber on 
his Letter to Mr Pope," " Homer 
Preserved by CoUey»8 Brazen Face ; 
or, The Tvrickenham Squire laid by 
tiie Heels," " A Blast upon Bays j or/ 
A New Lick at the Laureat,»» <* Blast 

rn Blast ; or, A New Lesson for 
P.» *< The Cudgel ; or, A Crab- 
Tree Lecture to the Author of the 
Dunciad," fcc. &c. all in 174*2. 
Gibber, however, having been re* 
markable for his veteran amoun> 
justly deserved the poet's censure. 
He and another elderly gentleman, 
are said to have been sorely smitten 
with the. cfaanns of an actras, who 
was 
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wti theta m great voneat Goy«it 
Ganfen. They were the butt of the 
gill herMlf, and all the acton and 
acSresKS. Even a young lord, who 
aude his addresses to the lady, look- 
ed on Cibber^s pretensions with such 
oontempt, that on seeiag him and 
his fafotber rival dang^ng after her 
Into tfie^een-room with bows and 
milesL said, ** Here comes Susa/ma 
(whicb was the lady^k name) »id die 
tmttidtrs/* He died Dec 12. 1757, 

CIBBER, (THEOPHILUS) actor, 
«nd audior of a comedy, called 
**• The Lover,*' was son of the pre- 
oeding, bom in 1703, and sent to 
Wiacbeater School about 1716. He 
became actor at an early age, and 
widi ooBsiderable advantages, as his 
fiitberwas tioen manager. His line 
oCplOTtng was similar to his &ther^ ; 
and tnoi^li he did not boast of equal 
eio^tenoe, yet he discovered much 
merit. Those natural impeifections 
which were so long the isars to Col- 
Jey Cibber>s theatrical advancement, 
•lood still more strongly in the son's 
way— disgusting features, siuill voice, 
and disagreeable person: still lie 
gave proofii of genius, and soon at- 
tainea a considerable share of public 
favour ; but, notwithstanding his suc- 
cess, kis exoavagance exposed him 
to continuai distress. In 1757, he 
was engaged by Mr. Sheridan, ma- 
luger of Smock-alley Ilieatre, Dub- 
lin, to assist him in naaking a stand 
againtt a new rif al theatre in Crow- 
Street; but in iiis passage ftrom 
Failcgate, he was wrecked, and pe- 
xihcd with all the other passen- 
gers, who were extremely numer- 
ous. He altered three pieces. 

CIBBER, (SUSANNA MARIA) 
tnaiden name Jme, actress, wife 
of tiie preceding was daughter of 
an eminent upholsterer in Co«'ent 
Gardeii, and aster to Dr. Thomas 
Augustine Ame. Her first appear- 
ance oa the st^ge was as a singer; 
her marriage witb Theopiulus, men 
■ widower, tDok place m 1734, not 
with the approbation of okl Colley, 
who had other views for his son; 
hut the amiaUe deportment of his 
daoi^iter-in^w, and the seeming 
jiAmnation of Theophilus, enduced 
him ID foqiivc aad take the yoang 



oonplt into favour. Mrs. Cibberti 
first appearance as an acnress was in 
" Zara,*> }736,havhig been previous* 
ly faistructrd by her father-in-law j 
and so great was her success, tint her 
salary was immediately doubled. 
But her husband, instead of reform* 
ing. still continued his extravagance ; 
ana, for the purpose of raising mrniey 
to answer the Uiousand calls of pro- 
digality, he basely resolved to make 
a sacnfice of love and friendship. 
He introduced a gentleman, for 
whom he professed the greatest re- 
gard, to the embraces of his wile, 
whose amiable and virtuous disp»> 
sition had induced him to marry a 
second time. He saw them both put, 
as if by accident, in the same bed , 
and afterwards commenced a suit for 
criminal o(mversation, laying hit 
damages at 50001. How the jury 
looked upon this affair, may be seen 
by their verdict, which only gave 
the plaintiff 10/. costs. From that 
tone Mrs. Cibber discontinued living 
widi an unworthy husband, and re*> 
sided entirely with this gentleman, 
with whom die enjoyed mat happi- 
ness wiiich he had denied ner. 
In 1745, Mn. Cibber proposed playe- 
ing Polly, (Beggar's Opera), three 
nights for ttie relief of the soldiersi 
then employed in the suppression 
of the rebellion. The profits of 
the three nights amounted to 600^ 
which sum was paid by Mr. Rich int6 
the Chamber of London, for that 
purpose. Every comedian perfocm- 
^ed gratis, ana the tallow-chanit 
lers likewise gave the candles. 
When Mr. Whitehead's comedy of 
'^ The School for Lovers," was in 
preparation, (17ti2), and the peiw 
formers assembled at Mr. Gamck% 
house with die author, it wassugk. 
gested by some perM>n present that 
the age of Celia, that diaracter i»> . 
tended for Mrs. Cibt)er, which was . 
sixteen, would be better altered to 
two or three and twenty, and Mn. , 
Cibber'b opinion was asdted about it. * 
She was tnen reading her part wJMi. 
her spectacles on her nose, and after 
a httK deliberation said, she liked the> 
character better as it was, and d«r.. 
sired it might remain as it stood. 
She was at this tiae aaorelhaa fifty 
F 3 years 
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I ciaot tirdlnrtini in iidr 
fonn, cmUed her to i«f]preftent tte 
tMrt-wftb alltlife jttvenitr a 

0i the act narked bf- L 

ahe <iied Jm. 30, 1766, and vai 
bvned m tlw chifMen of WatmiB- 
ner Abbey, lia«iiis.oBe cMd kf the 

Satkman with whom die cohabited, 
r. Garrick, when the neweof her 
death was brou^t, dnn pranooneed 
her eulogumif **^ Thea tngedy has 
^«<pired with her, and yet dw was 
the greatest female ptexoe belooBhig 
to my house. I couki verily fMrryi 
the artless thrusts^ and despise die 
ooarse language ot some of nof odcr 
heroines ; but whstevter wat Cibber*s; 
cbiect, a new part, or a new dMa, 
she was always sure to carry her 
.point by the aculcness of her mvea^ 
tmn and the tteadmess of her pene- 
verance." She produced a piece of 
«ne act, taken inm dm French^ cal- 
led **TheOrade,» 1752. 

CLENOiMlNG, (Mrs.) maiden 
aame JmoUt actressy was bom in 
Wiltshire. Her fadier was bred n 
die choir at Salisbury, and being 
naicb approvedof 8b a singer, was in* 
»ipited to a situation in the cathedra} 
of Dublin ; but in less than two y«ars 
after he went over there, widi his 
family, he died, at die early agrof 
5)9. The daughter, thm deprived of 
jn indulgent parent, was induced to 
«ry her vooal abilities at die Rotunda, 
i^re She met whb unexpected m- 
«ousa|8meRt She then manied 
Mr. Cmadtning, a surgeon, who t0i>f' 
htt from her public dtuation. For 
about lix yean she applied herself td 
her domestk: duties, when, urg«d bv 
die embanrsasments of her husband, 
the resolved again to court the fevour 
of the pubUc, and with this inten- 
tion came over to London^ Mrs. 
■Billington, widiwhom she had been 
previuasly acquainted with in DubUn,, 

;ave her a> kktd invitadon to her 
e. and used every meansto )»x>- 
her an engagement; hoc her 
•ppticadon to Drary liine managed 
were sMghted, ^r services, at Cd- 
%em Garden were, not reqaiied»<nor 
was there even a vacancy for her at 
VauxhaU! I^.tdie adtnee of her 
Meadb ste irem toUath, itheaJUu^ 
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Mib.Ashe,''todlL- heeimmeditttfyma* 
dor his ^iiidoQ. Her fiiat -appeto* 
»aMM Bath^waaiit^ ooooett wr.-d» 
benefitof Mr. Aahe, whete she mot 
wiith'semiichapplaose, that4bece»> 
deaien of theotch-chibieitagrd h«r 



for dwir comert^and s 
to^n^at dieafe mr die jemMadnnf 
the season. Here die becanaeaachA 
fawottflte, dia^iteagb the^seasai at 
^tt&k wasflow nearhrexpilrcid, i c a« 
ceet Ibr her henent was ^oposCd, 
which wa»so pradwcdi^ thkahearat 
enabled to relieve die aecctddeaiiir 
her family by a thnely adtaaittaiice. 
<m her return to London, she <%■! 
introduoed to Mr. Harris, wbo.aat 
jiMilf engaged her for three fean^ hmt 
dissipated tbenaiMral fiears €ra%yoaa£ 
begimwr, ^yith feBeroutencouran* 
meet. Her first appeafaoee at . €9- 
wat Garden, beinf also her firstlAn 
the stage, was in Clara, (Henfoid 
Bridge); November 3, 1798^ wksn 
she met with unenimotts apprahatidiK 
Her. hudxukd died in 17^ and sh» 
died faitely in great distzesa. - 

CUN€H, <I.AUft£NC£) actor, 
is a /native of Dubdoi During^ Mk 
GarfKk*s madagemcftt he reeeived 
an engagenteotet Dmry^l«iie>¥he* 
atre, where he made:his appearance 
in Akxaoder the Great; Ganickj 
repenting of the engagement, of^ 
fered him some money t» he off^ 
jrhich the other declined $ and, con- 
sequentiy, the managergavehiiiijQtH^ 
racten which' were disagreeatale. 
H^ then went to CoveBtnGaidcn^ 
wherehis perfbrmanoe of Sir Ltleiuk 
0*Triggeiv ■ (The RhralsK ao pMis- 
ed the audior, that he.yav^ hod: a 
favce for his.- benefit^ " St. PRrick's 
Day^ or^ The Schecmig lieutenant.* 
He then returned to DuWha, aadhe^ 



came the hero of .4he iti^h -atagew 
omlie 

formed vken and on idUa tecofiie 



Having married a lady by whomt 
va» rendered iadependaiity he-i ' 



Pleased; andahou«rl786, diappnir- 
og of Mr.i>aly.*s. conduct, ^heiieB 
manager of Dublin, he. clnliaiil 



planoc a number of nights for .which 
he had agreed. . The manager tA 
his. usual method of comptamtriiit 
jiews^papeiv) i hut. Hn iClhiehyid 



httn. 
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Me 4M 4ds Tepeaisd ad vertitetf ent* ; 
ulioii^ periiapi, -vkras osotvinortifioi- 
liDa 90-iam than tlie<i«st«st abuse 
-her^cottkbtave besMwctl. Whh his 
vttc^bMrater, Oaft fostnne died, find 
M 1r«i«f'«(wne obliged to- tw iBore 
j wi budawe to fhcxpafAfga^costroal. 
>iitr/t]RftiRiK in both tnged^ atid 

t CUVE, (GATREMiiC) maiden 
feme Jtdjf^or, actress, torn in 1711. 
tier £nfaer was t native of Kilkennf, 
aai hev nociier the daughter of an 
cniaent ddzen on fish Street Hill. 
Hawing been acqoainted with a lady 
wliowasoiirried to Theophihis Cib- 
teTt-and bf tfaem encouraged to at- 
teniptlhe-sta^^die wasTeeornmend- 
cd Of Theopfailuff to hi$ father, Cclley 
CUoer, who.' -when he heard her 
itegV^ engaged 'her at 20s, a week. 
Her fint appearance was at Drury 

' Lane Theatre, in Ismenes, a page, 
fMidiridates), in 1788; afterwards 
die performed comk characters, and 
witfi so mncb success that her sdlary 
soon increased with her fisme. In 
-1738, die was married to George 
GliTe, « gentleman of the law, and 
brother to Banm Clive; but the 
jHdrtieswere not long itappy, as a se- 
pmRfon soon foUowed. She re- 
mained for some time arDmrjr Lane, 
itiU increasing in reputation ; laving 
behaved with laudable fidettty to her 
employer by revising to join the mal- 
ooDtenti, who then, widi young Gib- 
ber at their bead, revolted from the 
acting manager, and setup for them- 
aelves in opp<mdon to him at the 
Boymarket. In the summer of 174 1 , 
die performed at the Dublin TheatreJ 
la -1743. die removed to Covent Gar- 
den, wrach she left the next year, in 
coBKquence of the manager's iil- 
'tieatment, of which she published a 
complaint: bat it appears that they 
were soon leoonciled, as she shortly 
nfiervppeared again at this theatre; 
'bowever, the next year (1745), she 
returned to Drury Lane. In 1750, 
abe produced a farce for 'her own 
benefit, called " The Rehearsal; or, 
flays in Pcttiooats,'^ whioh was re- 

.'peamd twice on the same occasion. 
.In 1760, abe produced, aaodier fan:e, 

■'.mOfd^tMWf Woman tK-ber liu* 



iiMMr$*» and ba 170, i 
** A Sketch tt Hne Lady>» lUmt!* 
Aprils, 1769, ** The Wonder,»and 
^ Letfac,» were performed for kef 
benefit, on vrioicb eyeBtng>she letirM 
fnim the stage, and paused the «&• 
ofher • ' '^^^ " • 



Hfe in ease aadio^ 
dependance ; respected by die worid, 
and beloved by r circle of fMenda; 
In 17d*, 4he visited the theatre to 
see the performance of Mrs. Stddom^ 
and bemg asked het opinton of this 
ladv, answered very forcibly, ba( 
witli a rustieity not unusual to her, 
^ That it was alt trudi and daylight^ 
Mr. Garriek, it is said, dreaded .aa 
altercation widi dm actress, as much 
as a quanei widi an author wiioae 
plav hieliad rejected : whenever be 
had a difference widi Mrs. Clive.* he 
was happy to make a drawn battle ctf 
it This ceJebrated actress died Dee, 
6, 1785. 

COATS, (Mrs.) actress, was the 
herorae, of the Dublin theatre, and 
made her first appearance at Cbvent 
Garden,inClarinda,(SaspidousfIuc* 
band), Sep. 20, 1797, wnen dm iMat 
vrell roxived. i 

€X>BB, (JAMES) dramatist, wvi 
born in 1756, and was elected into 
the •seaetary office, in the Jndia 
House, in 1771. At the «ge>ef eigb« 
teen be wrote a prologue, which wks 
spoken by Miss Pope; and, "by thii 
lady's interest, (urocureciatt introduce 
tion to the dieatre. His dramatie 
works are « The Elders," 1780} «tthe 
Contract," 1779; afterwards, called 
« The Female Captain,** 17«0' j^* nfta 
Wedding Night," 1780; « 'Whrfd 
have Thought it '.** 1781 ; « Kensing- 
ton Gardens; or, The WaHciajr 
Jockey," 1781; " The Humourist," 
1785 ; these are farces and interiodei. 
^* The Strangers at Home," comio 
opera, 1785 ; " The First Floo».» 
farce, 1787 ; " Love in the East;'26r, 
Adventures of Twelve Houn,"com>e 
opera, 1788 ; " The Doctor and Apo- 
thecary," musical £arce, 1792; "The 
Haunted Tower," comic opera, 
1789 f " The Siege of Beigtade,'» 
opera, 1791; " Poor Old Drurt,» 
occaaonal prelude, 1791; '* The 
Algerine Slaves," altered from die 
<* Strangers at Home," musical entier* 
it^ i79Si ^ «be- fmtdi,v 
comic 
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COBHC oMn, 1798 : ^Tbe CherolKe,'* 
opera, 1794 i *< OlK Shepherdea of 
CMapside,''. musical entertainment, 
condemned, 1796; " Albert and 
Adelaid ; or. Victim of Constanqr," 
romance, 1798 ; ** Ramah Droog ; or. 
Wine does Wonders,'* comic opera 
1798; and '* Paul and Virginia," 
musical enteruinment, 1799. There 
«re bat five of these pieces pub- 
lished. 

COCKBURN, (Mrs. CATHERINE) 
maiden name Tntter, dramatist in 
the beginning of the century, having 
written four tragedies ^ Agnes de 
Castro," « FatalFrienddup,*' «* The 
Unhappy Pemtent," and ** The Re- 
volution of Sweden ;" also a comedy 
called *' Love at a Loss ; or. Most 
Votes carry it," 1701. She wasbom 
In London, Aug. 16, 1679. Her 
father was a native of Scotland, and a 
commander in the royal navy, in the 
reign of Charles II. Her mother, 
wiiose maiden name was fialle- 
den, was nearly related to die noble 
lovd of that name, and to the illus- 
trious families of Maitland puke of 
Lauderdale, and Drummond Eari of 
Fefth, ^K had the misfortune to 
lose her fadier when verv young, an 
event which also reducea her mother 
to narrow circumstances. She gave 
early evidences of genius, and was 
yet in her duldhood, when she sur- 
prised a comfMiny of her relations 
and friends with some extemporary 
verses on an incident that excited her 
attention. B^ her own application, 
without any mstructor, she teamed 
to write, and also made herself mis- 
tress of the Frendi lan^ge. But 
she had some assisnnce m the study 
of the Latin Grammar and Logic ; 
and of the latter she drew up an 
abstract for her owii use. She was 
educated in the protestant religion, 
but having an earlv intimacy with 
several Roman Catholic fenulies of 
distinction, she was led, when very 
young, to form strong prejudices in 
favour of Popeir. She had some 
conference, on the subjects in dis- 
pute between the protestants and 
the Papists,with several learned mem- 
bers of the church 'of England; but 
tiiey were unsuocestful in their at- 
tempts to convince ber of the erron 
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of popery. She embraced the Romaar 
cathflMic rdigion, and continued in 
it for some years. When she wat 
only founeen years of age, she wrote 
some verses, and sent them to Mr. 
Bevil Higgons, on hts recovery 
from the small pox. She was only ia 
her 17th year, when die produced a 
trajpedy, entitled " Agnes de Castro,** 
which was acted with applause. She 
addressed some verses to Mr. Con- 
greve on his " Mourning Bride,'' 
which gave rise to an acquaintance 
between her and that cetebrated 
vrriter. Her tragedy, entided ** Fa- 
tal Friendship," was performed at 
the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields^ 
with great applause. Several com« 

eimentary verses were sent to 
sr on producing this tragedy^ 
and prefixed to it when printed; 
and Mr. George Farquhar was so 
much pleased with it, that he sent 
her his first comedy, called, ** Love 
and a Bottle," with a complhnentary 
letter. On the death of Mr. Dryden, 
in 1701, our poetess joined with 
several other ladies, in paying a 
just tribute to bis memory, llieir 
performances were published u^* 
ther in that year, under the tide of, 
'* The nine Muses } or, Poems writ- 
ten by so many ladies, upon the death 
of the late famous John Dryden,£sq.'* 
The same year she also brought up. 
on the stage her comedy, ** Love at a 
Loss; or. Most Votes carry it.*» It 
was acted at the Theatre Royal, and 

fublished, with a dedication to lady 
iers, wife of Sir George Piers, an 
officer of considerable rank under the 
Duke of Marlborough. That lady, 
who had a literary taste, and was par> 
ticularlyfond of poetry, had contract- 
ed a great frienddiip for Mrs. Cock* 
bum. But this comedy, on account 
of her absence from London while it 
was in thuerpress, was so incorrectly 
printed, that she would gladly have 
suppressed the edition, if it had been 
easily practicable ; and many yeait 
after she revised the pieoe, and made 
great alterations in it, having some 
thoughts of bringing it again on the 
stage, under the tide of ** The 
honourable Deceivers; or. All right 
at the Last" But this desian was 
never efBeclsd« la 1701, ** Tne Uo* 
happy 
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tnpmr Pettiteat,**wu perfonned at 
tbe llieatre flojral in Drunr Lane. It 
vas printtd, with a dedication to 
Lord HalifiUy in wftiich she expressed 
her doubts, whether love was a pro- 
per ndvect for tnsedy; as it appear- 
ed to her not to De a passion suffi- 
dentlf nolile or sublime for that 
species of writinf . To this tragedy 
some complimentary verses were 
wefized, written l^ her friend lady 
Pien. In 1706, her tragedy called 
** The Revolution of Sweden," was 
acted at the Queen's Theatre in the 
Haymazket The jAay is founded 
upOT the revolution in Sweden un- 
der GostaiQU Erickson. She had 
BOW for some time begun to enter- 
tain doubts concerning the Romish 
religion; which led her into a 
tiiorough examination of the grounds 
of it, by consulting the best books on 
both sides of the question, and con- 
Tening with persons of the best 
judgment, both papists and protest* 
anti, amongst her acquaintance. 
The result of her enquines was, a 
full conviction of the falseness of the 
pretensions of the Romish church, 
and a return to the communion of 
Ifae church of England. This im- 
portant change in her sentiments 
took place in 1707 ; and she continu- 
ed a firm protestant during the re- 
mainder of her life. A considerable 
part of die summer of the year 1707, 
was spentby Miss Trotter at Ockhara- 
Mills, near Ripley, in the county of 
Surry. During her retirement there, 
Mr. Fenn, a young clergyman of an 
excellent character, who was acci- 
dentally in the neighbourhood on a 
visit to his relations, received such 
impressions from her company and 
conversation, as inspired hun with a 
pssaon Cor her. which he soon after 
discovered to iier by a letter. But 
she had previously engaged in a 
friendship^ and correspondence by 
letters, with Mr. Cowburnj and 
their friendsMp terminated in a mar- 
riage, in the year 1708. Mr. Cock- 
born had taken orders in the church 
of England but a short time before his 
mamafe ; and soon after that event, 
be had the donative of Nayland in 
Suffolk. He immediately re^iaired 
thither, bvt-Mn. Cookbum continaed 
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fer tome time in London. They 
were aftenrards settled at Nayland ; 
but did not long continue at tint 
pbKe, Mr. Cockbum removing 
thence to be curate of St. Dunstan^ 
church in Fleet Street. In this sito. 
ation he remained till tiie accession of 
King George the First, when enter- 
tainmg some doubts about taking the 
oath or abjuration, though he ahvavt 
prayed for the king and royal family 
by name, he was obliged to quit his 
curacy; and for the ten or twelve 
following years, he was reduced to 
l^at difficulties in procuring sub- 
sistence for his family. During that 
period, he was employed in instruct- 
mg the youth of an academy, ia 
Chancery Lane, in the Latin tongue. 
But in 1726, by consulting the Lord- 
Chancellor Kin^, and his own father, 
upon tiie meaning and intent of the 
oath of al)juration, and by reading 
some papers which were put into 
his hands upon the subject^ be was at 
length reconciled to taking it. Ii| 
consequence of this, being die follow- 
ing year invited to be minister of the 
episcopal congregation at Aberdeen 
in Scotiand, he qualified himself con- 
formably to the law ; and on the day 
of King George the Seconds acces- 
sion, he preached there a sermon on 
the duty and benefit of praying for 
the government. Soon after his set- 
tiementat Aberdeen, the Lord-Chan- 
cellor King presented him to the 
living of Lone Horsely, near Mor- 
peth, in Northumberland, in order 
to enable him the better to support 
and educate his family. With this 
view, he was permitted to continue 
to discharge tiie duties of his func- 
tion at Aberdeen, till the negligence 
and ill-behaviour of the curates, 
whom he employed at Long Horse- 
ly, occasioned Dr. Chandler, Bishop 
of Durham, to call him to residence 
on that living, in 1737 ; which obliged 
him to quit nis station at Aberdeen, 
whereby his income was consider- 
ably lessened. Mrs. Cockbum, after 
her marriage, was almost entirely 
prevented &om any application to 
ner studies, for many years, in con- 
sequence of her close attention to 
I the duties of a wife, and of a mother. 
To the ordinary caret of an increai- 
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hug^bmOff were added thoKlmult- 
tng irom die straitened ctrciun- 
itaaces of her hudiand ; so that she 
had little time for readine, being al- 
most wholly occupied in ner domes- 
tic duties. She lost her hmband on 
the 4th of January, 1748-9, in the 
teventy-first year of his age ; and this 
ixras so severe a shock to her, that she 
did not long survive him, She died 
on the nth of May, 1749, in her 71st 
yef r, after having long supported a 
painful disorder, witn the utmost 
patience and resignation. Her me- 
m<^ry and understanding continued 
um^ipaired, till within a few days <» 
herdealii. She was interred, near 
her hud>and and youngest daughter, 
ki Ijoag Horsely, with, this short sen- 
tence on their tomb : " Let. their 
worlds pnise them in the gates.** 
Prw, xxxi. 31. In her younger 
ve^l^s, Mrs.Cockburn was much cele- 
brated for her beauty, as well as for 
her, genius, and other accomplish- 
ment^ . She was snuU of stature, but 
waa4istingui^d by the uniuual vi- 
vacity of her e^es, and the delicacy 
of her complexion, which continued 
to her death. 

COFFEY,. (CHARLES) alterer of 
tolays, ,&c. was a native of Ireland. 
His alterations of Jevons's farce of 
the "pevil of a wife," called by him, 
" The Devil to Pay," having met with 
applause, he altered several other 
pieces; but not with equal success, 
as most of them were justly damned. 
He was exceedingly deformed, but 
always was ready to admit of, and 
very frequently joined in raillin? a- 
gainst himself^ as a proof of which he 
performed JEsop for his own benefit, 
in Dublin. He died March 13, 1745. 

COLLIER, (WILLIAM) manager, 
in the beginnbg of the century, was 
a barrister and member of parlia- 
ment, who, by his convivial qualities, 
had acquired the favour of several 
people then in power. Observing 
the distracted state of the stage, in 
.the hands of Mr. Rich, he applied 
ior, and obtained, a licence to take 
the management of the company left 
at Drury Lane. The late patentee, 
who still continued in the theatre, 
though without the power of using it, 
wa«not to be reiQoved witlioutcom- 
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puUi^n. Mr. CoUer therefoite pn^ 
ciir?d a lease of the house from the 
J^ndktrdiof it, and, armed with ti» ' 
HiL;i:l»ritf, took the advantage of a 
lejojciiig night, Nov. 22, when, with 
1 hlretl rabble, he broke into the pre>- 
luiift'j. Btid dispossess^ the former* 
cwriiT. His sclieme, however, was • 
n ai i:i i icrnded with the desired succots;. - 
Jilt: profits of the season were saaSl, ■ 
bnd by no means a compensation for 
the trouble, risk and expense, whicfa 
h<- IlkJ been at, in seating himself on' - 
iUii LlbP^rrical dirone. The joiht^ -. 
il.Ati^i:, n theHaymarket hafviflj^ae-- 
iLULfL^d bath fame and monev, he* 
hiL-rrrure meditated an exchMTC 'of 
tht';jifri:£ with them, which, by msifri-' 
jhicncL- at court, he soon effected; 
liif authority which he obtained in* 
ttic ii|}erji'hou8e, he aftermud farm- - 
cti til Aaron Hill, Esq. for 6001, per • 
oriiiiiTtL; Imt, l>efore the^easDn ex- 
|i4rcd, resumed the management 
4i i; J L n i titD his own hands. Envious of ' 
i3iL! iiLty flourishing state of Dfuiy 
;^Lnc, he grew again dissatisfied wim 
Juj jiucfon, and proposed once more 
tvr rftLtm to the stage he had aban- 
doned. His influence at court sup- 
Diuted hfm still in his caprices, and 
(lis name was joined with wilksiDo^- ' 
gL^t, and.Cibber. Having rendered 
his &fi;tre a sinecure, he agreed to ac- 
CL-pt a (pertain sum annually in lieu of 
all cLiiims. On the death of Queen 
/i 11 rii: , Sir Richard Steele's name was 
in^zrttd instead of Collier's, in the 
ne w I i cence, with those of V\ ilks, Cib- 
tX'T, Hind Booth. 

LijLLlNS, (JOHN) actor, and 
^'L h. t lauerly gratified tne puUic with 
an frnLcrrainment written oy himself, 
caLlE^Fl '' CoHins'^ Brush for Rubbmg 
^\t C»rr," &c. consisting of songs, 
tlimcricil anecdotes, &c, was bora 
a l\.uh, and bred up to the busi- 
II r ^ Lif a stay-maker. He is now 
resident at Birmingham, where he 
ii i^L^ncemed in a newtJMper. Hit 
i-^'.y,-i'^ are known by the signature of 

f:;{aMAN, (GEORGE) dramatist^ 
wa^ hoh of lliomas Colman, Esq.- 
rc jr]cnt attliecourtof die great Duke 
ciE Tuicanv, at Pisa, by a sister offlie 
U-r t (^untess of Bath. His father died ' 
Litjvgjd in 17^ The sqo received 
his 
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his •d^oi^ym'At- WeitsQiiHlBr ScHooi, il 
horn whence he ftinovod to Christ 
Omicfa CoQese, Oxford, and took 
tb) (legiee ofM. A. ia 1758. He 
tfa«i»weotto Lincoln'^ Inn. and was 
caUed to the bar ; but, (H»taining a 
hagdaoniff fort\uie by the death of 
th(. ^l of Bath, and General Piil> 
ttofij^ ijc quitted the law, and de- 
voted his attention to dramatic writ- 
ing la 1768, he became one of the 
palBOfeees oi Covent Garden Theatre, 
■o4 oootimied in the management 
thereof until 1775, when he sold 
fab share of it to the other partners. 
In .1777, he became proprietor of 
the Hayaarket Theatre. upon very 
advantageous terms: having agreed 
to g^ve Mr. Foote so much per season 
dunng life, v^o died the succeeding 
year, Dorwg the first season of 
Mr. CiHmanli management of the 
UtHe theatre, he brought forward Mr. 
£dwio, Mr. Henderson, and Miss 
Farreo, now Countess of D^y. 
His dramatic works are ^ Polly 
Hoioeycombe,'* farce, 1760 } ^ The 
Jealous Wife,'* comedy, 1761 j « The 
Musical Udy," farce, 1768 j « The 
Deuce is in Him,** farce, 1763; ** A 
Fairy Talc." 1764; " The Clandestine 
Mairia^e,** oomeojr, 1766 — Mr. GarT 
rick assiked in this; " The English 
Merchant," comedy, 1767 ; " The 
Oxonian in Town," farce,- 1768; 
•• Man .and Wife," comedy, 1769 ; 
«* The . Portrait," burtetta, 1773 ; 
« The Faiiy Prince," masque, 1771 ; 
« Occasional Prelude," 1772; Achil- 
les b Petticoats" opera, 1774 ; " The 
Maa x)f ftusioess," comedy, 1774 ; 
** !))« Spleen ; or, blington Spa," 
interlude, 1776 ; " New Brooms," 
prehide, 1776 ; ^ The Spanish Bar- 
ber," • comedjr, with songs, 1777 ; 
« itbe S^iiode," comedy, 177a; 
" Separate Maintenance," comedv, 
17719 y " The manager in Distress," 
■ 1780; " Prdiidio," 1781} 
lecation of Managen," pre- 
law, 1784 { " Ut peetura Poesis ; or, 
The Enrajged Musician," burlelta, 
1789. Bendes theiev he alteied^seve- 
ral pieces, *^. Philaster,?'** Bonduca," 
** Cfnasis," ^ Ep«can»v" ** Fatal Cu- 
riori^," " Polly," « Tit for Tat," 
iec . He filso Jnwslaied Terence's 
pifiys, ^asi»te«i periodical, woiksj 



He c uuiUK i fcL ed an acHon against 
Mr. Astley for performing a burletta, 
called ** The Enraged Musician," at 
his riding house; but Hogarth^ pic- 
ture, on which it was founded, was 
a subject free for any writer. At this 
time the peralysis seized his brain, 
and the melancholy consequence was 
the loss of senses. On this occasion, 
the younger Colman officiated in hia 
place ; and, struggling between the 
duties of manager and son, divided 
his time in the interest of the the < 
atre, and attention to a parent : to 
promote the former, he was obliged 
to prove the insanity of his father^ 
which enabled hun to set aside such 
engagements as were an incumbrance 
to the house. Mr. Colman died in 
1794, having been manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre seventeen years, 
and of Covent Garden seven. His 
first and last dramatic productions 
were one-act pieces. 

COLMAN, (GEORGE) dramatist, 
ion of the preceding, ^ras intended 
for the bar, and, after his education 
at Westminster and Oxford, was en- 
tered accordingly into the tonple: 
but being a chip qfthe old bhck^ as his 
father announced him in a prologue 
to his first play, like his rather he 
quitted the law for the muses. In 
1784, he married Miss Morris at Gret- 
na Green, and was publicly married 
to her at Chekea Churdi in- 
1788. His dramatic works are 
** Two to One," comedy, with songs, 
1784; " Turk and no Turk," ditto, 
1785; " Inkle and Yarico," comie 
opera, 1787; "Ways and Means," 
comedy, 1788; «* The Battle of Hex- 
ham," musical drama. 1789 ; ** The 
Surrender of Calais,'' ditto, 1791 ; 
« Poor Old Haymarkiet; or. Two 
Sides of die Gutter," prelude, 1792; 
" The Mountatneen,'' musical dra- 
ma, 1798,; " New Hay at the Old 
Market," prelude, 1795 ; afterwards 
called ** Sylvester Daggerwood ;" 
" ITie Iron Chest," musical drama, 
1796. This was first performed at 
Dnupy Lane Theatre without success, 
the cause of which is ascribed by the 
author, in a preface (omitted in thtf - 
edition of 1798), tomts-management.' 
It was afterwards brought out by the 
Budwr at hiiH>wn amtfxe witii sue-- 
* G cess 
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tern, Beiliopndiifeed«T1ieHeir«t 
Law," oomedf, 1797 ; ** Blue Beard ; 
or, Fenale CimoMty,'* muacal enter- 
CaimBent, 179B ; "Bloc DevUs," comic 
piece, tiauiaied finom the Frencfa, 
1798; "* Feudal Timet; or the Ban- 
quet GaUn7,**miuical entertaimnnit. 
4799; ** The Review ; or, Wa^t at 
Windsor,'* muacal entertainment, 
1800 ; and *< The Poor Gentleman,'* 
comedy, 1801. He has written 
•everal songs for pieces, prologues, 
epilogues, and occasional addrenet ; 
among which is** British Loyalty; or, 
A Squeeae at St. Paul's,'* spoken by 
Mr. J Bannister, at the Haymarlcet 
Theatre, 1782. To him several pieces 
have been indelited for considerable 
emendations ; and, during his ma- 
nagement, he lias ever pre^nred tfi^ 
friendship and good wialies of his 
company. 

. CONWAY, (Rt Hon. HENRT 
SEYMOUR) author of a comedy pro- 
duced at Dniry Une, 1789, called 
** False Appearances.** It had been 
vreviously performed at Richmond 
House. The characters by the Earl 
of Derby, Capt Meiry, Capt How- 
arth. Lord Henry Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Damer, Miss Hamilton, Mrs. Bruce, 
and Miss Campbell. This gentleman 
is the second son of Lord Conway, 
and brother to the Eart of Hertford. 
In 1741 J he was elected a member 
of the Irish parliament, for the county 
of Antrim ; and in the same year 
was elected a member also in the 
Briti&h pariiamentforHigham Ferrers. 
He was chixen member of the House 
6f Commons in both lungdoms, in 
several pariiaments. In 1741, he 
was a captain-lieutenant in the 
,guardi, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1746, be ^s aid-de- 
canip to the Duke of Cumberland. 
In December 1747. he married the 
Countess of Aylesbury, widow of 
the late Lord Aylesbuir, and sister 
to the present Duke or Argyle. In 
1749, he was appointed coloael of 
thti 48di. In 1751, he was made 
colonel of the tfiirteenth reriment of 
dragoons, and resigned me 48tfa: 
«nd in 1759, colonel of the first 
regiment of dragoons. In 1756, he 
"was made a maior-genenri ; in 1759, 
• lietttcmittt-geBenU and in 1772, a | 



genetal. Hev 
under the MarquHof Granby, in Ger- 
many, and was in several actions, m 
wfaidi his acknowledged skiU and 
braveiT were the subjects of genenA 
encomium. HiscivU appointments 
have been, one of the grooms of die 
bed-diamber to tiie late king, and 
to the present until April 1764, when 
he was removed, both from his regi- 
ment and the bed-chamber, for hav' 
ing voted against the then ministers. 
A little time after the amwintment of 
Lord Towndwnd, lord-ueutenant of 
Ireland, 1767, he succeeded his lord- 
dupas lieutenant-general of the ord- 
nance, and resigned his postof secre- 
Ury of state. In February* 1768, he 
was appointed colonel oi die fouriii 
raiment of dragoons. In October, 
1774, he was ap}X>faited colonel of the 
royal regiment Of iKme-^^rds, which 
had been coaunanded by the late 
Marquis of Granby ; and in 1778, he 
was. made governor of Jersey, upon 
the death of^die late Lord Albemarie. 
In 1783, he was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the forces. He is 
ttie author of some prologues, &c. 

COOKC, (GEORGE FREDERICK) 
actor, was bom in Dublin, 1756. hia 
failier being a subaltern in one or the 
r^liments that composed tlie then 
garrison. He was lirougbt to London 
durii^ his infancy, and, when seven 
yean old, was sent to school in the 
North of England. Here he remain- 
ed about eight yean ; during which 
time, he inmibed a passion for the 
stage. His first theatrical attempt 
was in a private play with bis school- 
fellows, when he perfonned Horatio 
being obliged to resign Hamlet, the 
character he desired, to a senior boy; 
but his triumph was ample compen- 
sation for his disappointment, as 
Horatio that night ran away with all 
the applause from Hamlet. In 1771, 
be went to sea, and afterwards was 
put to a business ; but when he be- 
came his own master, he indulsed 
ins inclination, and made his first 
appearance on a public stage in 
Castalio, (The Orphan), at the Hay- 
market Theatre, for the benefit of 
Mn. Massevjwith so much success 
that he resolved to make it his profes- 
fton. Accordingly he joined a pro- 
vinctal 
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viacMl conpaiif, and, havtn; acquir- 
ed a conpetent knowledge of slue 
iNisiiiess, became the hero at York, 
Newcastle, Chester, Manchester, 
Liverpool, &c &c. la 1794, he 
was engaged by Mr. Daljr, the then 
Dabliii manager, where he fiedbnn- 
ed a season with such OMiaderable 
siiooess, diat he repeated bis vuit in 
1797, and remained three years with 
Oe new manager, Mr. Jones. Har- 
ing ti>en received an engagement 
mn Mr. Harris, he made his firet 
appearance at Covent Garden The- 
atre, Oct. 31, 1800, in King Rich- 
ard III, which he repeated several 
■ig^ts, with so much success, that the 
ananacer inoreased his salary, and 
ffKwe him an early benefit His 
Sfayiock, Sir Arohy M'Sarcasm, lago, 
Xitely, Sir Giles Oveneaeh, Macbeth, 
Ac have given moditatisfaction.This 
actor, during his theatrical career, 
lias ezperieneied both the Irowns and 
Bailas<rffii»tane} he is oonsequendy 
•OQuconqvered by the Tuscan grape ; 
aad, it «■ often happened, that 
when he has been announced to per- 
fonn, he has been invited to dinner 
by mffMcd friends, who have taken 
tfie unpardonable advantage of his 
weakness, and, JagthJiit, made him 
mCasMf His wile is also on the 
dajse, and bas perfonmed at Bath, 
fristoi, &c In consequence of a 
separation, she has lately resumed her 
fuidenname, DatUels. 

COOPER, (Mr.) actor,' was the 
son of a sureeon who lived wdl es- 
taUisfaed in nis profesaion at Harrow 
OB the Hili ; but, having quitted this 
situation, went to India, where he 
died. His son received a liberal edu- 
catioB, and was advised, on accoun^ 
af the distrest situation of his family, 
to attempt the staj^. Having ac- 
ouired some practice at provmcial 
Oieattes, he made his fitu appear- 
aaoe at Covent Gaiden in the dui- 
ncter of Hamlet, 1795. As he was 
known to have had a friend in Mr. 
Holcroft, whose pupil he was repre- 
•ented to have been, the prints of 
tffmititm were extravacant in their 
praises, while those of the otier tide 
were in die oontniy extreme. 

COREY, (JOHN) actor, and author 
U a oomedy, called ^ A Curelor 
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Jealdusy,** 1701 ; and a fii^ce, entH- 
led " The Metamorphoses,** 1704. 
He was bom at Barnstable in Devod- 
diire, descended from an ancient 
famify in Cornwall. He was intend- 
ed for the law, and therefore became 
a member of New Inn ; but having 
a tiieatrical Uim, and preferring die 
oratory of the stage, to that of the 
bar, he soon turned j^yer, and con- 
tinued an actor for twenty vean, to 
the time of his death, which hap- 
pened about 1731. His voice was 
bad, and his person diminutive ; but 
he was esteemed a just speaker. 

CORNELYS, (Mr.) actor, esta- 
Uished his fame as a comedian at 
die Theatre R<mil Dublin, under the 
management of Mr. Daly, where he 
was the fint who played tiie charac- 
ter of Lingo, (Agreedile Surprise}, 
in winch he was so much approved^ 
that several in Dublin attempted the 
part afterwards in vain. His wifie 
was also an actreas, and engaged by 
Mr. Ryder at Crow Street, (in ofupo- 
sitk>n to Mr. Daly of Smoek-alley) 
where she made her first appearance 
in Lady Teazle, (School for Scandal) ; 
but, from the thendistracted situation 
of this theatre, she was soon glad ta 
join the other company, and perform 
as second to Mrs. Daly. She produced 
a comedy for her benefit, called 
** The Deceptions," which was acted 
but once. On the death of the cele*- 
brated Mr. Edwin, Mr. Comeiys ap* 
plied to Mr. Cobnan, and, obtatniujg 
a conditional engagement, made his 
first appearance at the Haymarket in 
his favourite character, 1791 ,- but the 
impression which Mr. Edwin had 
left upon the English, by his repre* 
sentaaon of lingo, was by no means 
favouraUe to Mr. Comeiys* per- 
formance of it here, though so highly 
approved of by (he Irish. He re- 
peated the character a few nights, 
and afterwards performed others, 
Mun^, &c. with more applause j 
but his engagement expired with the 
season ; and he comj^ined, that to 
the ill-nature of newspper critics he 
was indebted for his dismis&ion. 

CORY, (Mr.) actor, was edu- 
cated at Dr. Barrow's academy, in 
S<^ Square, and afterwards articled 
to Mr. White, solidtor totbe txeasur}* ; 
but 



^■A ^imingi iufli^d s strong- dedfe 
4iBr>4h6 daye; he qtiitted the study of 
4he' Umt, commeaced actor ia the 
bDBiitry, and becoming; a favourite 
att Manchestft, Cheltenham^ &c. waa 
%engaged at Drury Lane Theatre, 
wfatfrehemade his fint appearaaoe 
fw Reginald (Castle Spectre), 1798, 
;trith soDcess. He has been an occa- 



Isobstitiite for Mr Banymore, 
in Bluebeard, for Mr. Kemole, in 
-ftoilB, &c, and has proved himself 
-anuaeful peifbrmer. Dtisatiafied wich 
Ms at<Atx>n at Dntry Lane, it is sup- 
posed bcwill soon exhibit at Co- 
«enr Garden as a vocai performer. 
- €OWL£T, <Mk.) maiden name 
^mrHomUi dramatist; her father was 
•vaativeof Tiverlon, in Devonshtie, 
^jeseended in the fiemale line from 
.the. family of Mr. Gay. He was 
jDrijuhnlly designed for the church; 
but, on the death of patrons, orsonte 
stheir disappointment, he commenc- 
ltd bookseller in the place of his na- j 
-tivitf. It was^ in this situation pro- | 
^bably, and from a fkther so qualifi- 
ed, that Miss Parkhouse had an op- 
^rtunity of receiving, like her great 
aianesake, as recorded bv Mr. Jobn- 
•wi, die fcemel without die husk of 
:leaniing. About the year 1779, she 
imarriied Mr. Cowley, in the service 
of the East-India Company at Ben- 
«al, and brodier to Mr. Cowley of 
Cateaton Street, by whom she has 
several children. It was not until 
Hie year 1776, that Mrs. Cowley ap- 
varied as a dramatic writer. At vn& 
conclusion of Mr. Garrick^ manage- 
ment, "The Rtinaway" was per- 
formed^ and was the last drama re- 
ceived before his reUnqui>hing the 
stage both as a performer and mana- 
ger. To this comedy, which was 

'acted with gpreat success, he contri- 
buted an epilogue ,- and the recep- 
tion, the piece met with, encouraged 
our dramatist to continue her exer- 

-tlons for the sta^e. She then pro- 
duced " Who's the I>upe?»» farce, 
acted at Drury Lane,' 1779 ; " Al- 
Wna," traj^dy, 1779. In bringing 
forward this tragedy, which was act- 
efd at the Haymarket, she met with 
consideralde difficulties ; and, in her 

, pretice, complains of the treatment 

! the received. " The BeBe*i Strau- 
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Garden, 't78(V This -had a 'rCre vtf 
upwards of twentv- nightf< ** Tlie 
School for Eloquende," an-intertudey 
acted at Drury Lane, for Mr. Brera* 
ton's benefit, 1760, not princeti^ 
" The Worid as it Goes'; or,^ A ^I«p 
to MontpeUer." a comedy^ acttid A 
Covent Garden, 1781. Thia pieoe 
was nnfavourably received, whids^ oo» 
casioned its being altered, and agaAt 
brought forward under the tiOe «f 
*< second Thorughu are ')est,>* I78k 
and was again unfavound>ly recetv^ 
ed. Neither of these are pubtidied; 
** Which is the Man?" corned^, aot» 
ed at Covent Garden, 1788 f ** A 
Bokl Stroke for a Husband;'* comedy^ 
acted at Covent Garden, 1781^ 
«* More Ways than One," cooMdyv 
acted at Covedt Garden, 1783 ; << j£ 
School for Grey Beards,^ eomedyi 
acted at Drury Lane, 1786; « The 
Fate of Spaka,** tragedy, actdd wk 
Drury Lane, 1781. The poetical 
correspondence of *< Delia Ofoatai/ * 
and " Anna Matilda," engrossed 1i6 
much of die public attention, the 
utmost ingenuity was exerted to 
remove ti^ veil of mystery from 
diose two charming writers^ wbd 
actually formed, in this late age, m 



new school for poetry, v 

reigo, and will have its disciples, as 
long as the language endures. U 
was at lengdi confidendy whisperedL 
that the "Anna Matilda," was Mrv. 
Cowley, and the " DelU Crusca,»*Mr. 
Merry; and what was very extraor- 
dinary, itappeared thatthey were uer- 
sonaUv total strangers to each omor, 
though equally struck with admiration. 
CRAWFORD, (Mr.) actor, was a 
barrister; but dedined the prafea* 
sioh of the law for die stage, and 
made his first theatrical appearaoee 
at the same time that Mr. Daly, after- 
wards mana^r of Dublin, made his ; 
but not meeting with die success he 
expected on London boards, here- 
paired to Dublin, and having aunr- 
ried the widow of the famous Barry, 
for ttesake of his wife he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Ryder. He sooo left 
the theatre abrupdy,on account of a 
piece of flBConom;r whidi he practised 
on his benefit mght, that fMrovoked 
die indlgnatioB of both the per- 
formers 



itmeA aad audience. The fiiree 
%»«< HishLife below Stairs," and, 
instead or a supper, he provided 
tpaadbr- fowls, ana otber moei didies. 
Mr. G. Dawson, who played one of 
the aervaats, finding the fowl so very 
ttmgh that hecotttd not possibly carve 
it, diowed it to the audience, who 
"la^ expressed titeir con- 
Tne tapper was kicked 
It, and fte curtain fell. Notwith- 

iSag Mr. Ryder, on this occasion, 

Wis very satirical on Mr. Crawford, 
yet soon after the lattei, not only re- 
tamed to his theatre, but became a 
mrtner in the management of it: 
lach was, however, its districted 
MMe^ that Mr. Ryder left it all to him- 
Ktf> nnd went over to Mr. Dal), 
whde Mr. Crawford supported it aS- 
tonf as he could. His wife, how« 
ever, would never appear on the 
Mage tin *e was paid; andherhu»> 
land was frequently obliged to send 
to, and collect the money she de- 
nanded from the door-keepers. 
Tlie band likewise mutinied, and the 
)poor manager, one night tiiat he 
was to perform Othello, there being 
■o mundans in the orchestra, offered I 
tn play on the violin himself between 
tlie acts, ^Huch proposal being cheer- 
fully accepted by me audience, he 
played that night the double part of 
Jf«or and Fuidkr, and his perform- 
•noes in the <Mrchestra was more; 
applauded than that on the stage. ' 
The distracted state of the theatre* 
foeo <rtrii|^ him to tiirow up the 
management *, and a separation after- 
wards took place between him and 
hiswife. 

CRAWFORD, (Mts.) actress, was 
bom at Bart), the daughter of an 
'cminmit a}X>thecary in that town ; 
who, preferring temporary gratifica- 
tiom to the future prospects of his 
fim3y, gave into all the expences of 
that fa^onable plaoe; so that, 
though his profession was extensive, 
ic was at least balanced by his ex- 
pences. This huly, from her child- 
Dood, amidst many promising quali- 
'ficatbns, expresMda warm prefer- 
ence for theatrical amusements, 
wfrich, joined to a figure pleasingly 
feminine, great natural sweetoessof 
lenper, and tlie fariuonaUe itafion 
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she nOed, made her, as ne gic# tqi^ 
an object of general attachmeni^ 
When she was about seventeen yean 
of age, she was particularly noticetf 
in a young gentleman of very extenv 
sive fortune, und the brotlwr of s 
noble lord, who wast then at Bath. 
From seeing her onlf in theTDom% 
he was so struck wi^ her manner, 
that he contrived to drink tea withr 
her at a third person's house. Hera 
herconversation estaUisbed what bet 
Exterior charms had beg«in: and, after 
a few visits to tlie house, he formab* 
if asked permission of the £ather to 
become his son-in-law. So adva»> 
tageoiu an offer was readify embrac- 
ed by atf paTties-*>die parent wJk 
flattned with the idea of noMe coi»> 
nections— -the daughter with insro^ 
sing the object of her afiectiooi^ 
Whilst things, wete 4n this train of 
maturation, an unexpected lettel: 
arrived, advising the lover of the 
death at an unde in Londoh, whidi 
required his immediatCv attendiance. 
He unwillinghr obeyed,- after having 
pledged his affections for his instant 
return. But the air of London soo^ 
diraipated his vows, whilst theanuabte 
object of them, after waiting two 
months^ in expectation of hearinft 
from htm, had nothing but sighs ana 
painful recollections to comfort her. 
The chagrin she was thrown into 09 
this account, so visibly impaired bar 
health, tiiat u was tiiought adviseabie 
by her physicians to ^ into the 
country. A near relation in Yorl|- 
shire made an offer of his< house, 
which Was accepted ; and, as people 
usually*run from one extreme to an.* 
other, she entered at fint with ficti- 
tious vivaciQr into every species of 
amusement, till by degrees she caught 
the sprightiiness of the place, and 
perfectly recovered her «pirite. 
Amongst the amusements of the 
county, the Yorkshire plajrhouse, 
which was only distant a few miles 
from where she resided, was not 
overlooked. Here she-got acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Dancer ; and wiiether 
it was from the trresistibk: impulte 
4he had of appearing on the stage/ (as 
is tuenerally thought to be the case), or 
die desire of banishing, i)y these means, 
tfaedeariftgBUiB) who migh(have«tiU 
fluttered 
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futtered about her heaxt: oeany 
^rticidar penchant she had for Mr. 
mncet, she, ^er a little time, mar- 
lied him. Her reladons on the first 
aeirs of this were inconsolable. Their 
very ^eat affecdon for her, aided by 
<he pnde of family, determined them 
on seeking every opp<ntunity to pre- 
vent her disgracing them by her ap- 
pearance on the sta^e. To this pur- 
pose they first prevailed in dislodgii^ 
them ^m York ; and, as their dili- 
gence did not stop here, whoever 
the unfortunate couple went, they 
^nd themselves precluded from the 
benefits of their profiession, by an 
order from the magistrates. In this 
dilemma they turned their thoughts 
<>n Ireland, as a climate more favour- 
able for them to eiuoy die fruits of 
their talents :— Here then they shap- 
ed their course ; and, Mr. Barry and 
Mr. Woodward havingat that time 
Opened Crow Street Theatre, they 
jreadily got admittance at genteel 
Salaries. Mrs. Dancer had played in 
York a fiew nights before thev were 
Interrupted ; and it was then thought, 
by the best judges about that country, 
that she would one day turn out a '' 

treat acquisition to the stage. Her 
rst appearance in Dublin confirmed 
this opmion; and she every night 
thewed that nothing but the want of 
experience was against her. There 
was a dancer on the Dublin staj^e, 
who, from the intimacy he had with 
our neroine and her husband, pro- 
posed taking an excursion into the 
country with tlie former, and another 
fady, for a few days ; to which the 
husband consented. She had been 
away but the second day, when it was 
run^ into the husband^s ear, by some 
malicious person, that thev went off 
together. Finding his honour so 
eiosely concerned, he instantly pur- 
sued them, and, at a little viUage 
about twenty miles from town, got 
intelligence that they were at the 
principal inn. Here he lost sight of 
his prudence, and rushing into the 
house, demanded his wife ; who, with 
the other lady and gentleman, were 
drinking tea in the dining-room, and, 
alarmed attis threats, threw herself 
for protection on the gentleman, « 
who Imprudently locked her up widi f 
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himiel^ia a bedduMBber adjobingk 
The hudiand assailed the door, and 
threatened destruction to die parties^ 
whilst the other as resolutely ddend* 
ed the pass. However, the door 
was at lengdi broke open; bu^ 
whedier ^rom seeing the partner d 
his heart hi distress, or the fears of 
meetin|[ the contents of a pistol, 
wliich his antagonist held in opposi* 
don to his, he quiedy conductecl hor 
out of the room, placed her in a post- 
chaise, and drove to town. Thit 
anecdote fed, for a while, half the 
tea-tables about that capital with 
scandal. All the litde caricature- 
painters were at work, and every 
newspaper produced a ixesh pan or 
epigram. On the night after her ar« 
rival in town, sheplayed Sylvia, in dio 
Recruiting Officer, where Melinda% 
salutation to her on her appearance 
is, "Welcome to town, cousm Sylvia.'' 
The house instantly found out the 
allusion, and bestowed on it all that 
applause usually given on these oc- 
casions. Soon after dus event, her 
husbaiBd died, and left her in the 
possession of every thing but money. 
She had youth, oeai^, and great 
theatrical merit ; nor were the gal» 
lant world insensible of them. She 
had many amorous tenders; amongst 
the rest, one from a R^ht Hon. Earl, 
who offered her a carte blanche ; but 
these offers were rejected with con- 
tempt. The Irish Roscins (Mr. 
Barry) had secured her heart ; and, 
like a second Stella, she sucked in 
the poison of love by the vehicle of 
tuition. From this period we find 
her rising to the top of her profet- 
sion. Her proxhnity to die manager 
secured ber all the capital parts ; be- 
sides, she received such instructions 
from him in private rehearsal, thatia 
a litde time she added all his fire to 
her own softness. Mr. Barry, in the 
year 1766, finding the management 
of the Irish theatres not turning onC 
to his expecudon, rented them oa 
very advantageous terms to Mr. Mos- 
sop, and set out for London » wheiie 
sunmier engag-uictii: i-"»- 
at the opeij. hu- 
ket. Odiello, a 
iptten since Quiir^ 
» wished for 1^ 



sop, ana set < 
hehada sun 

^^ark 
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Mr.Gtfikk, Hii«w,had|iliy«l it 
twice, but whether from not Wkmg 
the piurt, or not willing to mque an 
fllreadjr secured reputation^ lie had 
for inanf yean declined it Mr. 
Bany'a afvpearance, therefore, in thii 
diancter, drew ciouded andicnces; 
ladwlulstthe critici allowed 1dm all 
due praiie, Mn Barry, in Deade- 
mooa (a part, previoitt to her ptoy- 
Ine it, conridered at trifiing) was re- 
cerred widi equal compliment: 
hut, when die afterwards appeared 
in Belvidefa, RutUnd, Monimia, &c 
in tragedy ;— in Lady Townhr, Bea- 
trioe,and Rosalind, in oomedy ; her 
theatrical character rose superior to 
criticism — it dabned admiration t 
9anag thbfeason our English Rosdos 
saw Aem. Mr. Barry was formerly 
his antagonist in the tented field, 
tfaereipr e he knew die fiiU extent of 
his powers : but Mrs. Banr was a 
Bovclty, and such a oneas this sagaci- 
ous msmafer thought could not be 
purcfaasedAoo dearly : He therefore 
engaged Oem at Druiy Lane, where, 
iwii^ the course of three seasons, 
Mn. Barry gave such repeated proofs 
of her excellent petformance, as in- 
dubitably ranked her die iint actress 
on the Engliifti, perhaps on the Euro- 
pean, stage* Her first appearance, 
after die deadi of her husliand, was 
la Lady Randolph, when she spoke 
ftn occasional address, said to be writ- 
ten bf Mr. Ganick. On her tfjird 
narriage with Mr. Crawford, she 
peiformed in Dublin ; but frequently 
with SQCIi indifference, that she could 
only be said to tmsA tkroueh her cha- 
racter \ but on Mrs. Siddons't en- 
gagement at die rival dieatre, die was 
awakened by emulation, and played 
Belvedera, Isabella, &c. aninstthat 
iMhr. The critics were avided in 
tharopmions: but it was generally 
thought that, though probably inferior 
to Mrs. Siddons in the terrific, she was 

Staiidy supetior in the pathetic. 
r last appearance in London was 
at Covent Garden, 1797 i but time, 
^! had destroyed those powers 
with wtiich we were once delighted : 
CRESWICK, (Mr.) wasformeriyan 
actor, and 1761, peiformed the cha- 
racter of Beau Mordecai, (Love A-la- 
jBode), at liie T. R. Covast Garden. 
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Afterwards he beloaged (5 Iha Tottf 
company ; but fattterlyempkiyed him- 
self in teadringek)cutu>n, and reading^ 
lectures. He died at Kensiagton? 
Jan. 18, 1792. 

CRISP, (HENRY) was aulhofof a 
tragedy, called << Yhginia,'* 1754. 
He belonged to the Custom House. 

CROSS, (Mr.) was prompter tm 
Druiy Lane Theatre : his wife was tot 
actress, and belongeato diecompany. 
He died in 1759. 

CROSS, (JAMES C.) dnmatistt 
and formerly actor at Covent Oardea 
and Cofanan's Theatre— his wife waa 
on the stage ; and soon after lier 
deatii, he married Miss Jones, dangh* 
ter of the proprietor of the Royal 
Circus, br which means he became a 
sliarer or tlut house : to which he 
now devotes tiie proatice of his pen; 
His first step, as a dramatic aufhor, 
was in writing a dialogue for the in« 
trodnction of some oTDibdin^ tbed 
popolar songs, which entertainment 
vnM calitud **'nie Biverti'ement.'* 



1790. He afterwards produced the 
following dramatic trifles, « Tlie 
Purse; or Benevolent Tar," 1794 1 
** Briti^ Fortitude, and Hibernian 
Frienddiip; or, An Escape front 
France,** 1794; ** Naples Bay; or, 
The British SaUon at Anchor,*' 1794 j 
•* The Apparition,*'musicalentertain- 
ment of two acts, 1794; ** The Wa^ 
to g^t Unmarried,*' 1796; «* The 
Charity Boy,** two acts, unsuccessfuL 
1796; and •* The Raft; or, Both 
Sides of the Water,** 1798. He pro, 
duocd some pantomimes with Mr, 
Pariey*s assistance ; and one whi<^ he 
broughtout with success at die Circa^, 
** Bladdbeard,** was repeated at 
Covent Garden witliout success, 

CROUCH, (Mn.) maiden name 
PhlBips, actress, daughter of an at- 
torney lately deceased: havingdisplay« 
ed great powers of voice, she was ar- 
ticled to Mr. Linley for a certain num- 
ber of years. Her nrst appearance was 
at I>niry Lane. Mandane( Artaxerxes). 
1781, when she was much admired 
for her vocal abilides. She visited 
Dublin the succeeding season, and 
there became a favourite. On her 
return to London she married Mr. 
Croudiof the n^vy; and, during die 
summer mson^ pcifonned at idl 
the 
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Ifce fopteldble ^provincial Ibtfttiei 
vith iacreued reputation. On Mr. 
iinley'k death die received further 
nittructions from Mr. Xelljr, and is 
BOW Mich a competent mistren of 
vauiic, that she has bc^lf brought 
forward several pupils of merit. 

CUBITT, (Mr.) fonnerly actor; 
ft first, he was a singer at Vauxhall, 
and then he performed in operas at 
Dublin, &C. Having obtained an 
Engagement at Covent Garden, he 
beoune more eminent as an actor 
ttan singer, in Ruffians, Jailers, 
Highwaymen, &c. Afterwards be 
returned to the musical line, by per- 
forming on the violin in the ordies- 
tra. 

CUTLER, (Mrs.) actress, was the 
daughter of a gendeman ot fortune, 
and was educated by a reladon of his 
at St. James'k Palace. She came out 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and after- 
wards played at the Haymarket. 

CUMBERLAND, ] RICHARD ) 
dramatist, is the son of Dr. Cumber- 
land, Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland, 
Iff Joanna, youngest daughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Bentley, (a lady on 
whom the well known pastoral of 
Phebe, by Dr. Byron, printed in the 
Spectator, was written) and nrandson 
to the learned Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. He received his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
Ills maternal grandfather nad pre- 
iided. In 1751, he had taken the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts there, and 
wrote some verses on the Prince of 
tVales*! death. Relinquishing an 
academic life, he obtained a piasx at 
fhe board ot trade, but was not 
known as an author undl the year 
1761, when he published the "Banish- 
ment of Cicero," a tragedy, which 
bad been refused by Mr. Garrick. 
An interval of four years from this 
time elapsed before the appearance 
of his first acted play, the " Sum- 
mer's Tale," and fo'ir more between 
that and "The Brothers," both per- 
formed at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and the latter widi applause. In 
1771, a reconciliation between him 
and Mr. Garrick having taken place, 
he produced, at Drury Lane, his best 
dramatic piece, "The West Indian," 
and since that period has exhibited a 
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saceviloB of draaus, tone wHh COB' 
riderable, and others with slight ap- 
probation. It is not onlv as a writer 
that Mr Cumberland has figured. 
About 1780, he was sent to negod- 
ate with the Crown of Spain, though 
without a public character ; and, it k 
reported, that his embassy would 
have been successful, but for the cap- 
ture of the East and West India fleet, 
which inspired the Spaniards with 
more oonndence than they had be- 
fore possessed. During his residemie 
in that kingdom, he collected Anec- 
dotes, whidi he published, of Emi- 
nent Painten. If fame may be relied 
on, Mr. Cumberland had no obliga- 
tion either to the justice or ^nerosi- 
ty of his employers; havug beca 
neglected by tnem in a manner hard- 
ly consistent with the honour of the 
nadon. On his return to England, 
he again turned his attention to 
the stage, m which line he had hereto- 
fore bMn so successful, and in which 
he has die powers to become a 
formidable rival to the ablest of our 
preaent dramatists. Some of hit 
bantlings, through premature birtli, 
have haa but a short existence ; but 
his lietrary offspring have thrived in 
general: viz, *' The Summer Tale,»» 
comedy, with songs, 1765; " Amelia,** 
opera, 1768; " The Brothers," 
comedy, 1769 ; " The West Indian," 
comedy, 1771: ** The Fashionable 
Lover," comedy, 1772 ; " The Note 
of Hand," farce, 1774; « The Cho- 
leric Man," comedy, 1775: « The 
Battte of Hastings," tragedy, 1778 : 
« Calypso" opera, 1779; »* The 
Widow of Delphis," comedy, with 
songs, acted 1780 ;" The Walloons," 
comedy, acted 1782; " The Mys- 
terious Husband," tragedy, 1783; 
" The CarmcUte," tragedy, 1784 s 
« The Natural Son," comedy, 1785 1 
" The Arab," tragedy, acted 1785 j 
" The Country Attorney," comedfT, 
acted, 1787; and afterwards with 
the title of " The School for Widows," 
1789; " The Impostors" comedy, 
1789 ; " Prelude/ acted at Covent 
Garden, 1792 ; " The Armourer," 
opera, acted 1793; " The Box Lob- 
by Challenge," comedy, 1794 ; " The 
Jew," comedy, 1794 ; " The Wheel 
of Fortune," comedy, 1795 ; " First 
Love,"" 
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iovt,*'' c($Qiedy. 1795 ; * Days of 
Yore," musical drama, 1796 i "The 
Pcpenden^** comedy, condemned, 
1796 ; " Don Pcdro,**^ comedy, 1796 j 
"The LMt of the Family," comedy, 
1x797 ; *' faJUe Impressions," comedy, 
3797i * The Eccentric Lover," come- 
dy, 1758; •* A Word for Nature, 



nedy, acted 1798 i " Joanna," 
tottance, founded On a MS. of Kot- 
"^ebue, 1799. He is the supposed 
.author of others, besides alterations. 
He wirote "The Princess of Parma," 
tragedy, and (as supposed) " The 
Hder$,"Tarce, performed at a private 
V^eatre, Kelmanh, Nortfaamptonshiire, 

' CDWNINGHAT^, (JOHN) actor 
^nd author of a farce, perfbnned at 
.l>abUn in 1747, called *» Love hi a 
Mist," produced at the early age of 
■*fj. He wasbbrh in theyear 1729,1 
m Dublin, where lus father, ati emi-' 
Dent wine merchant, and his mother 
(both of whom were of Scotch pa-' 
rents) resided. He was the youngest 
ton, and, at twelve years old, began 
to exhibit specimens of his poetical 
powers, which 'are still admired. 
Having obtained free admission to 
the theatre, in consequence of his 
little drama^ he became disgusted 
with the business of a trade^an,and 
imbibed a strong inclination for the 
stage, though scarcely possessing a 
lingle requisite for the profession of 
an actor. His figure was totally 
against him, either for tragedy or 
genteel comedy : however, he was 
-toIenri>le in the petit maitre cast, and 
met with some success in- the mock 
French character, which he deli|^ted 
in. Without the consent or even 
knowledge of his friends, he applied 
for an appearance, and secretly left 
liis fiuniqr, and embariied for England, 
vliere he commenced itinerant play- 
er, experiencing all the rubs and 
distresses of a strolling life. He 
toon became sensible of his impru- 
dence ; but pride prevented his re- 
.tnm to his parents; and, before he 
could summon retohttion enough to 
obey the calls of duty, he received 
iotell^ence that his father bad be- 
come insolvent, which was soon fol- 
wwcd by the still more dismal news 
oC his oeatb. However^ m afifec- , 



tfphaie brother, who wartfiM}''«i 
eminent statuary in Ireland, urged 
his return, and offered him an atpfluin 
in his house : but a state of de|3«nd- 
ence was of all others the most re- 
pugnant to him ; and, what he hfd 
originally adopted frvna choice, he 
was now oblwed to persist in from 
necessty. Aftier having experienced 
various vidsntudes in the North ef 
England, he became a performer It 
Edinburgh theatre, then under tlie 
direction of Mr. Love, 1761. Thie 
fame he now acquired was mere ootf - 
spicuous as a poet than an actor ; 
and, by the advice of his friends, he 
repaired from Edinbuf gh to London 
-in nopes of obtaining a more comforlL 
able, as well as a more respectable 
subastence hi the world or letteit; 
but these hopes were baiDed by the 
faUute of the boekselter, bj^whoal 
he was to be employed. He. more^> 
over, found that scandal, and potitf- 
cal altercation, had at this tin^e 
totally engrossed the attention of the 
public: and, scorning to prostitut^ 
nis abilities for the sake of gain, he 
left London in ditffist, and returned 
hastify to Scotland. At this ^xaSt 
Mr. Digges was manager of the Edin* 
burgh &eatre, and behaved with un-^ 
common respect and kindness to Mr^ 
Cunningham, who continued under 
that gentleman's management until 
he quitted Scotland. He then re* 
turned to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where he earned a scanty, bu^ ta 
him, a sufficient subsistence j and^ 
notwithstanding his humble situation 
in life, he was esteemed by the mott 
respectable characters in the country, 
who afforded him their support ana 
protection. Though he was advised 
to try again hb success in London, he 
r^ected every solicitation of the 
kind, and died of a long rooted dis« 
order in his nerves, wiiich brought on 
a lingering illness, Sept. 18,. 1773.- 
He was buried in St.. John^ ChurdK 
yard, Newcastle. 

CUSSANS, (Mr.) has been an q6- 
casional actor in characters of %^ 
humiour,' but seems never to have 
had a permanent engagement at aA^- 
theatre ; his flighty disposition being 
ill calculated for study and regularity;. 
He was a member of the law, aiAi 
H possessed 
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possessed of a comidendite forttine, 
which lie sjjcnt — at present he has a 
decent income, which was left him 
by a relation, and whidi is regularly 
paid to him, aecordinr to the direc- 
tions of the will, at halt a guinea per 
day. Htswhtmsicat adventures are 
so truly romantic and ridiculous, tiiat 
Ihey exceed credibility. He has fre- 
quently, disguised, sung ballads in 
the streets — he luis turned waiter, 
and serred' voluntarily for three 
months in a public-house, in which 
occupation he has behaved with aU 
tfie dne submission of a aerraot.— 
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He has mounted an ass, and rode^so 
many miles a day for his diversion — 
he has taken it into his head to be 
silen^ for a limited time, and would 
only answer tfte most interesting 
questions with nods and siens; but 
when once resol?ed to indulge hit 
tongue— he has talked, he hassung^ 
acted, roared, ranted, and playra 
for whole hours togedier ! Noiwtth* 
standing all these eccentricities, be ii 
by no means deficient in understand- 
ing, for, when he pleases, he can 
evince much rationaiitr and learn- 
ing. 
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DALL, (Miss) actiesi, and whose 
father was many years a scene painter 
at Covent Garden. She was a pupil 
of Mr. Mazunghl, and made her 
ilrst appearance in an oratorio. After 
singing several timet in public, she 
was brought forward at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre in the opera of the 
*< Woodman," owing, it is said, to the 
inability of a lady who had been 
previously engaged for the character, 
and whose place she tupplied with 
only one rehearsal, and that on the 
day of her appearance. This part 
she performed 'Z3 nights, and placed. 
the same season, Rosetta, (Love in a 
ViUage), and Eliza, (FUtch of Bacon). 
On Mrs. BiflhigtonH return to Covent 
Garden Tlieatre, the following season 
Miss Datt went to York, where she 
assisted the subtcnption concerts; 
but generously returned to perform 
for Mr. Mundent benefit, cfeciining 
ai emolument, in a new opera, (Just 
in Time), as Mrs. Bilttngtont then 
numerous engagements prevented 
her ftxam studying a new character. 
In this piece she rendered the author 
(Mr. Hurlstone) considerable service, 
as the manager was tmJUtced, from 
tiie approbation it met with, to re- 
peat It for the house. 

DALTON, (JOHN, D. D.) adapt- 
ed MHton^s ** Masque at Ludlow 
Castle'," to the stage, by a judicious 
insertion of several soags and pas- 
sages selected Cram ethcn of MillOB*s 



I woits, u well as of several soogs and 
other degant additions of his own. 
He was bom at Deane^ in Cumber- 
land, in 1709. He had his school* 
education at Lowther, in Westmore* 
land, and thence was removed at 
sixteen to Queen's College in Ox* 
ford. When he had taken his first 
degrees, he became tutor to Loctl 
Beauchamp, only son of Algernon 
Seymore^ Ead of Heitford, then 
Duke or Somerset. Soon after, suc- 
ceeding to a fellowship in his college^ 
he entered into holy orden, and was 
noticed as an able preacher in the 
universitv.. He died in 1763. Ha 
rendered Milton*s masque a ver* 
acceptable present to the pubUc, and 
it stju continues a hivounte dramatic 
entertainment, under the tide of 
'* Comus,*' having been set to music 
by Dr. Ame. Besides this, it had the 
advantage of being at first performed 
by Mr. Qjoin in the character of 
Comus, and bjr Mrs Cibber in that of 
the lady. During the run of ditt 
piece, Dalton induiktriottsly sou^^ 
out a gnnd-daugfatei of Miiton*^ 
oppressed both by age and penury, 
anei procured her a wnefit from thia 
play; the profits of which, it is sait^ 



amounted to upwards of 1901. 
DALY, (RICHARD) h 



of the Dublin theatre, and formertv 
actor. He is of a respectable izjdb 
tenily, and finiibed his cducatiosi at 
Trinity Collc;Ke^ fiabliik He auna 
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io LMdoB to enter ifae teflii{4e) but 
Hadiiig Ids fonittaiioet inadequate to 
fair cscpenoei, he attempted tbe stage 
contrary to the advice of his friends, 
•nd, returning to Dublin, engaged 
'Wtdi Mr. Ryder the then manager of 
Crow Street Theatre, where he made 
'hia appearance in Lord Townhr, (The 
Provoked Husband), Ladjr Townly. 
by Mrs. Lyster, then a widow, and 
jceie b iaied as an actress in the comic 
Jine, whom Mr. Daty, after a ihort 
courtship, married ; and secretly ap- 
plied to Dr. Wilson, the proprietor of 
inaock-olley Theatre, for the use of 
that house to peiform plays. Mr. 
Svder at this tme was in possession 
Of that dieatre which lud been for 
aoose yean shut up, and was much 
o«t of repair ; but naving been con- 
•idenMy m the proprietors* debt for 
tent. &C. lie was induced to relin- 
^iA his claim, not dreaming of tlie 
•isteMled (»poiition, on Dr. WibonN 
proposal or exoneradnghim from the 
snoney that was due. Mr. Daly had 
•also aecrelly engaged the best per- 
formeri that were then to be had ; 
and^ having obtained the desired pos- 
aesaon or 9modi-«lley house, an- 
BOMKcd Ms intention, and, by per- \ 
iBiaBoa of the Lord Mayor, opened 
his dty tiieatre with aU possible expe- 
dition, with a new ooca^nai pre- 
lude, caned ^* Smock-allev Secrets ; 
or. The Manager Worried," written 
liyMr. Lefaane, a gentleman of Dub- 
lin ; the principal characters by Mr. 
Daly, Mr. Mo«, and Mn. Ualy— 
the play was the ** West Indian," 
Bekour, Mr. Daly ; Stockwell, Mr. 
Miicbel; Major 0*Flaherty, Mr. 
Oweoaon ; Variand, Mr. Mom ; Char- 
•lotte Rostport, Mrs. Daly; Louisa 
•Dudley, Mrs. Sparks; iec and the 
eaaertainment **The Seraglio :» Rox- 
aiana, Mn. Daly. Besides the above, 
his company consisted of Messn. 
-KcnMe, Grist, Swindell, Toung, 
Uw*. Melmoth, Mrs. and Miss Hitch- 
cock, &c Mr. Dahr, as a manager, 
now displayed considerable spirit and 
jodgment— he got up the most cele- 
favated new pieces, as so(m as they 
were established in Ldndov,partico- 
larly •• The Belles Sttatagem,^ which 
had a comiderahle ran, and was re- 
•prescBtid with aagniAccaoe net in- 
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feitor «» Covent Gtrdeii ; ** The 
Son-in-Law,*' &c. The only piece 
in which his rival had the advantage, 
was Pilon's speaking pantomime or 
'* The Toacmtone}'' out his opposi- 
tion being too powerful, he soon add- 
ed to his company tht moHager iu 
(Udressi Mr. Ryder, by which meant 
the theatre became rtyaL Future 
bpponentsstarted, bat v^ere too weak 
for a contention. The most formid* 
able was Giordani^ English opera- 
house, in Capel Street, which, had it 
continued, might probaMy have diut 
up the other. In the summer, Mr. 
utif liad ttie best performen front 
London, and the after season (as it 
was caOed) was generally produc- 
tive. During the administration of 
the late Duke of Rutland, a riot took 
place at the theatre, (the lord lieu- 
tenanthaving been there), occasioned 
by a political party ; when Mr. Daly, 
by hK conduct, so ingratiated him- 
self with government, that a bin was 
passed for depriving the lord mayor 
of the power of licensing theatres, by 
^i^uch means Mr. Daly put to defiance 
all future opposition. He then be- 
came sole theatrical monarch ; and, 
in such a situation, naturally incurred 
the ifl-wiil of many : but, to his great 
astonishment, he fonnd a serious 
rival in Mr. Astiey, who opened a tfie* 
atre in Peter Street, where he gave 
dramatic trifles, pantomimes, &c. 
He endeavoured to stop tiih oppo- 
nent's progress ; but found he had an 
unexpected power for his exhibition: 
and, as Mr. DalyH popularity had 
decreased, Astley's theatre became the 
fashionable pfaice of entertainment. 
This was succeeded by another more 
formidaMe opposition: the theatre 
in Flshaihble Street, was opened as a 
private one, by subscription; the 
most distinguished characten in Dob- 
tin had joined in the undertaking, for 
their ownamusement They*abo en- 
gaged actresses, parricnlariy the pre- 
sent Mn. Pope, Mrs. Coat^ Miss 
Gon^ ice, and, as no money for 
admission was taken, the house was, 
of course, filled with the most 
fasMonabie company. Mr. Daly had, 
in some degree, triumphed at this 
time, over Mr. Astlev for bis per- 
femaneeflof fiucei, wiidi'beiODged 
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to the timte, for which he recovered 

some damares ; but the private sul>> 
KcripCion theatre was nis greatest 
mortification. On the death of his 
wife, he deemed it adviseable to re- 
tire from the cares and fatigue of 
management, whenever an -oppor- 
tunity offered i accordingljr, he made 
an excellent bargain with Cam. 
Jones, who had Miperintended me 
Fishamble Street theatricals, .and 
seceded at a tira« (1797) when the 
state of Irish affairs was exceedingly 
against the .interest of a Dublin «ie- 
atre. Asanactor Mr. Daly succeed- 
ed, being on bis «vm boards : how- 
ever, impartial criticism must say, 
bis tragedy was contemptible ; but, 
in light parts of comedy, he was to- 
lerable. It is no wonder, in the situa- 
tion of a manager, that he should meet 
witii occasional abuse and slander ; 
every manager must experience diis, 
for no manager should submit to the 
whims and caprices of his company: 
he had his enemies; he had his 
friends i but^teatrical ^mu^ is well 
known to proceed from secret /m- 
ibtfjry,and theztncaljrietuishipf from 
secret inletesi: if Mr. Daly's con- 
duct could not alwavs be defended, 
his biographer will be bold to say, 
that it was not always justiy repre- 
sented ; and, as a manager, he has 
to boast, that he has done more than 
any of his predecessors ever did, for, 
after upwards of seventeen years ma- 
nagement, he has retired with a 
handsome provision for himself and 
family, while his superiors, as .actors, 
Sheridan, Barrv, Mossop, Woodward, 
Ryder. &c. had been unfortunate 
as Dublin managen. Mr. Daly re- 
ceived for his patent 1000/. per an- 
num annuity, and 100/. per annum 
for each of his children after his 
death. His wife, whose maiden name 
was Barsanti, appeared at the T. R. 
Covent Garden, in a prelude written 
by the late Mr. Colman for the purpose. 
1772. She was of ah Italian family, and 
scholar of Dr. Burney ; and displayed 
very powerful talents by imitating Ita- 
lian and English singers. On the seces- 
sion of Mr. Colman from the manage- 
ment of that theatre, in 1777, she 
tpoke an occasional epilogue. 
OAaCT« (JAMES) was born in tiie 
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coantv of Gahrar, in Ireland, and 
brought out two tragedies at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, viz. ^ Love 
and Ambition,*' 1732, and *' TItt 
Orphan of Venice." 

D'ARCY, (Mr.) singer„( whose real 
name is Catrd^ but, by transposing 
the letters, and changing the! into 
Y, was supposed ^o be of foreign ex- 
traction) made his first appearance at 
the Haymarket Theatre in Capt. 
Grevilie, (The Flitch of Bacon), June 
23, 1798. He had been for some 
time instructed by Mr. Kelly, and 
had practised a little in the country. 

DARLEY, (Mr.) singer was bred 
a buckle-maker, in Birmingham'; 
but, induced by the compliments be 
received for his vocal abilities, to be- 
come a public singer, he courted 
die favour of that town, first at their 
Vauxhall. then at dieirtbeatre. After 
which be became a diorus-singer at 
Covent Garden; and. on the depar- 
ture of Mr. C. Bannister from that 
theatre, performed the first-rate dia- 
racters, m which he acquitted himself 
with credit 

DAVENPORT, (Mr.) actor, htt 
been on the stage for some time, 
and assisted Mr. Daly the first seasoa 
of his management in Dublin. la 
1793, he and: his wife received an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden, and 
Mrs, Davenport being deemed dlie 
best substitute for die late Mrs. Webb, 
they were also engaged at the 
summer theatre. 

DAVIES, (THOMAS) autiior of 
dramatic Miscellanies, &c.; was An 
actor under the management of 
Henry Fielding, and the original re- 
presenutive of young Wihnot He 
plaj^ed in the tragedy of " Fatal Cu- 
riosity,'* at die Haymarket, in 173C. 
Afterwards he commenced booksel- 
ler in Duke's Court ; but met with 
misfortunes which induced him to 
return again to the stage. For seve- 
ral years he belonged to various com- 
panies at York, Dublin, &c. At the 
former place he married the daugh- 
ter of a Mr. Yarrow, an actor then 
belonging to the York theatre. He 
returnee! to London in 1752, wbea 
he and Mrs. Davies were engaged 
at Drury Lane Theatre; and, for 
several years, were ia^ood estima- 
tion 
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li»B wilti tie town, -thousli he fen 
irndfer the ridicaI6of 'Cburanll^ Roi- 
«iad. He quitted the stage in 1763, 
aBd retunied to his fbnner business, 
having opened ano^r bookseller's 
Aop in Russel Street, Covent Garden. 

DA VIES, (Mr.) actor, is supposed 
to be a native of London, where he 
las spent the greater part of his 
•ooth. He was bred a stone-mason ; 
out, desirous of theatrical fome, 
conmenccd actor in the country, 
Norwich, Portsmouth, &c. Having 
•foquired some reputation, as a pro> 
irincial unger, he obtained an engage- 
jnent at Drurf Lane, where he made 
.bis first appearance in Lord Aim- 
'worth, (Maui of the Mai),and after- 
wards performed with chearfulness 
ievenr cnaracter which was given him. 
He then removed to Covent Garden, 
juid became also a member of Col- 
man^ company, in the Haymarket, 
4]^)earing, as occasion required, in 
tngedy, comedUr, opera, farce, or 
.pantomime. Tnere have been, and 
are several performers of diis name. 

DAVY, (JOHN) composer, was 
bocn in the painsh of Upton Hilion, 
about eight miiesfirom Exeter. When 
about three years of age he came 
into a room wnere his uncle was play- 
ing over a psalm tune on the violin- 
* €e!lo, and, the moment -he heard the 
instrument, he ran away crying, and 
was so terrified that he was expected 
to fill! into fits. In die coune of 
some weeks, his uncle repeatedly trt- 
,ed to reconcile bun to die instm- 
aaent, which at last he effected, after 
a great deal of coaxing, by taking 
•Ibe duld's fingers, and making him 
strike tlie strings, which at first start- 
Jed him ; but, in a few days, he be- 
.came so passionately fond of the 
amusement, that he took every op- 
portunity of scraping a better ac- 
quaintance with this monster, who 
in the hands of his keeper, had 
dreadfully frightened him with his 
tremendous noise. Within a short 
time,.i>y a little attention, he turned 
tnc notes of this frightful animal to 
notes of ioy. At this time there was 
a company of soldiers quartered at 
Crediton, a town about a mile from 
Hilion: his uncle took him there fre- 
quently; aod, one day, attending 
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tte roB-«a11, he appea f ed to ht 
gready delighted with the fifes ; but, 
not content with hearing them, he 
borrowed one, and very soon pk^k- 
ed out several tunes, and played diem 
decendy. After diis he gathered a 
quantity of, what the people call, 
biUer; it is tubular, and grows in 
marshy grounds ; with dus biller he 
made several imitations of the fife, 
and sold them to his school-feUows. 
When between four and five years of 
age, ius ear-was so very correct, that 
he could play an easy tune after once 
or twice bearing it. Before he was 
quite six years old, a neighbouring 
smith, into whose house he used ft«- 
quendy to run, lost between twenty 
and thuty horse-^oes: diligent search 
was made after them for many days j; 
but to no purpose. Soon after, the 
smidi heard some musical sounds 
which seemed to come from the U|>- 
per part of the house ; and, having 
listened a sufficient time to be con- 
vinced dut his ears did not deceive 
him, he went up stairs, where he 
discovered the young musician, and 
his property between the ceiling of 
the thatched roof. He had selected 
eight horse-shoes oat of more than 
twenty, to form a complete octave-; 
had suspended each of them by a 
siagle cord, clear from the wall, and, 
widi a small iron rod, was amusing 
himself by imitating Crediton chimes ; 
which he did wim great exactness, 
"nits story being made public, and 
his genius for music encreasing nour-* 
ly, a neighbouring clergyman, of 
considerable rank in the church, who 
]9atronized him, showed him a harp» 
sichord, which lie soon got a familiar 
acquaintance with, and, by his intui- 
tive genius, was shortly able to play 
any easy lesson which came in his 
way. He applied himself to the vio* 
lin, and found but few difi&culties to 
surmount in his progress on that in- 
strument. When eleven years old, 
he was introduced by his patron to 
the Rev. Mr. Eastcott, of Exeter, who 
set him down to the piano-forte ;4ittd 
soon perceiving that the seeds of 
music were sown in a rich soil, he re- 
commended his friends to pUce 
him widi some cathedral organist, 
under tHiom be might have free ao- 
ces» 



«eiito ft (ood iiistnimcBt, andfet 
fome knowledge of the rakt of coai- 
iposition. Accordingly, Mr. Jack- 
jon, organist of Exeter Cathedral, 
>vas applied to, who consented to 
take Imk, and he was articled to him 
when ^ut twelve yean of age. 
•His progiCM in diuxdi music was 
Jiardqr credible ; and^ in hb vohm- 
taries, his invention is not to be de- 
icribed. He continued to improve, 
«nd became an excellent performer 
on the oi^an. He likewise became 
« good violin, viole, and vioUoceHo 
.player; and composed sonse vocal 
4)oartetos, which were thought ele- 
iontbgr the first profiessocs of London. 
g^e then composed some druatic 
|>ieces for Sadler's WeUs» &c. and an 
opera {written by Mr. Hotaaa) for 
Colman's Theatre. He was engage 
,ed by Mr. Harris to play in the or- 
jchestra, and has since assisted the 
jnanager as a composer. For a 
.while be followed the profesaon of 
4l9cher, and had several respe c t a ble 
lupils) but now applies himself en- 
tirely to oomposili<Mi, in which he is 
teckoned wondetf iwysQuick and cor- 
lect. \ 

DAWSON, (SemandJ^n.) acton, 
the fsdier was manager ig a com- 
pany some yean ago in\ Ireland, 
jwhen he married Mrs. Vpwh, the 
mother of Mr. William Lciwis, now 
of Covent Garden Theatre. Having 
jbiled as country manager, he opened 
a theatre in Capel Street, Dublin, 
were he brought out his young son- 
in-law, Mr. Lewis, in Befeoor, (The 
West Indian ),Mrs. Sparks in Clarism, 
^Uonei and Claxisia), &c. He then 
joined Mr. Ryder^ company, and oc- 
casionally officiated as acting maaa- 
•fcr. On the failure ci Crow Street 
Theatre, he ensaMd with Mr. Daly, 
with whom he hM a violent quarrel, 
which occasioned an appeal flk> the 
.puUic ^ but he soon forgot the cause, 
and became afterwar^the manager's 
partieatar friend, being occasional^ 
nis agent in making engagements, 
&C. His son, George, was a fnvour- 
ite comedian in Dublin, though not 
possessed of very gmt abilities. He 
nad been instructed m dancing, and 
was frequently the baflct-mnster of 
the theane : le peiformcd at both 



Crow Street and Smock Alley The* 
aires. He died befoie his father, 
and, during the wake, (a custom in 
Ireland} orougfa the neglect of the 



pecHile, hisbodywas paitly c 

DEATH, (Mr.) actor, and a &- 
vourite at several provincial the- 
atres. He was engaged by Mr. Ry. 
der when manager d Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, where he performed 
a hunteman's diaiacter m a new 
comedy there, called^ The Benevo- 
lent Mao," written by Maynai^ 
Chamberlain Walker, ^. an emi- 
nent barrister, now in Dublin m 
which theoiticsaaki, "Death waa 
was quite aiioti** Hewas, like mavf 
other disappointed iperformers, en- 
gaged by the late Mr. Palmer fortfae 
Ri^ty Theatre. 

DECAMP, (ANNE THERESA) ae- 
tress, was, in her early days, a dan- 
cer at Drury Lane Theatre, whea 
she occasionally represented >chil- 
drens* characten : but incmsing ia 
years, she increased also m fiime, 
and was broc^ forward ia more 
important parts. At the Haymarkct 
Theatre she made a greater progress 
by beine an occasional substituaei 
and estaUisfaed her re|mtation by soa- 
taining an the characten she under- 
took with conskHerable ability. In 
1779, she produced a comedy, far 
her own benefit, entitied ** Fim 
Faults,*' which was a promUng sped- 
nicn of literary abilities, and m 1801, 
she assisted Mr. C Kcmble in trans- 
kuing and alterii^lhe play of ** Deaf 
and Dumb.*' 

DECAMP, (Mr.) actor, brother 
of ihte prccedii^ lady, was formerly^ 
Edward V, Friace Arthur, &c at 
Dnity Lane Theatre. Aifcr which he 
improved iiinaself at Edinbaigh, Mar- 
gate, in, and then, in consideratioo 
of his early services, and the present 
fiune of his sister, was engaged hf 
the Drury Lane mana|>er, where he 
made his appearance in Vapour, 
(My Grandmodier), Nov. 13, 1800. 
The chief cfaasader ne played, during' 
the seaaea, was Gradus, (Who*! the 



Dupe?) oa account of Mr. 1. Ban- 
nister's hidisposition, in which he 
discovered promisfaig abilities; and, 
though joxmgf is at present an useful 
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born at none, where he ^iras iaf tractc 
ed bjr the famous Nkxolini. Aboar 
1774, he was engaged hr Mr. Gar- 
ride, and was among me several 
acton who then went from Drurf 
Lane to Covent Garden ; but soon' 
after returned to his former sitnation, 
and performed also atColman'sThe-» 
atre. He has assisted in several pan* 
tomhnes, partieularly "^ Robinson' 
Crusoe," all tiie nantumimical )iart of 
which he f umtsned) and played thtf 
character of Robinson Crusoe himself^ 
Friday bjr Mr. Oriraaldi. He assisted 
the late Lord Barrymore^ private the<> 
atricals, and performed abo at thtf 
Royalty Theatre daring the iate Mr; 
Palmer's management, for whom he 
ft up the pantomfanes of ** Don 



pciftiiiBer in trifling coxoombijfoat* 

**DEGV1LLF, (JAMES) oonMver 

of baUets, fcc. is the eldest son of 

Mr. Pteter DcgviUe> of French extrac- 

tbn; but barn in Engfamd. He was 

instructed by hisfiither, and M. Dau- 

bervak of Paris. He married Miss 

Beny» who belonged to the opera- 
house for several seasons. In 1795, 

ke wosengaged by die pro]Kietors of 

Dnsry Lane Theatre, wr whom he 

famished a grand pantomime baUet, 

caDed ^Alexander Ae Great; or. 

The Conquest of Persia," xriiidi met 

with considerable applause. He 

aho assisted in the processions, Sec. 

«f ** Pizarro,'' At preaent he is en- 
gaged at the opera-house. Ihe 

general niperiorKy of his piipils, to 

whom be is always more than com- 
monly attentive, sufficiently proves 

*e eminence of the master. 
DEIGHTON, ( Mr.) actor, former- 

If the hero of Sadler's Wells. Being 

a good comic singer, bewassomethne 

eng ag e d for pantomimes. &c. at 

Dniry Lane Theatre, and is now a 

member of Covent Garden com- 
pany. He follows the profession of a 

painter, and has considerable merit 

m caricature likenesses. He holds 
op to view several of the performers 
in his shop, Charing Cross ; and his 
imUaiimt give in general great satis^ 
fsction. 

DELAP, (Rev. JOHN) author of 
duee tragedies performed at Drury 
Lane, viz. «• Hecuba,'» 1761 ; " The 
Royal Supplicants," 1781 ; and « The 
Captives," 17Bd. He is a North Bri- 
ton, and probably a better preacher 
ten a wnter. 

DELL, (HENRY) wrote and alter- 
ed the foltowing pieces: ** The 
Spouter; or, Double Revenge,** 
faioe, 1756; *« Minorca," tragedy, 
1756; •« The Minour," comedy, 
1756; md " The FKnchified Lady H DENNIS, (JOHN) author of two 
never in Paris," taken from Dryden tragetfies, &c. was a native of Lon* 
andCifaber, 17!r7.HewasabodcseUer don, and son of an eminent Sadler 
fiist in Tower Street, and afterwards Hand Citlnen. He vras educated 
in Hofeom, where hedied in hMmMe | under Dr. Horn, at Harrow on the 
ciivnmstanoes. He once attempted | HiO, and tiieace removed to Caiui 
the stage at Covent Gaiden Theatre, || College, Cambridge, wheie he took. 
but wimmt saocess. |l the degiee of B. A . but was expelled 

DCLPINI, (CHARLES) actor hi, | the ediege for literally attempting: 
iod iwrcMor of pamonhat, was H to tttb a pcnoB ia ihe daifci afict 
'ti wbick 



Juan," and •* The Deserter of 
Najdes," which were afterwards play- 
ed at the Theatres Royal. At present 
he belongs to Covent Garden Thea-' 
tre. His wife, whom he married iit 
1784, has performed at several pro- 
vincial theatres with applause ; but 
has now retired from the siage. 

DENMAN, (Mr.) actor, having 
performed at Tunbridge, Margate, 
&c. widi considerable applause, 
was engaged by the propnetm-s of 
Drurv Lane for the Iridi chacacters| 
which had been formeriy supported 
by Mr. Moody. His first appearance 
was in Foigud, (Beaux Stratagem),. 
Oct. 27, 379ti. The cause of his en- 
gagement^ was chietlv on account of 
a new p«ece, called ** The Charity 
Boy," winch had been announced for 
representation at the Haymarket The-^ 
atre, but transfened to Drury Lane,, 
on account of Mr. Johnstone's then 
indisposition* The condemnation of 
this musical entertainment, in which 
Mr. Demnan performed the charac* 
ter intended for Mr. Johnstone, ren- 
dered his stay in London but for ^ 
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«pliich he travefled thitragh Fmnce 
and Italy. At his retain, he set up 
for a wit and a- fine gentleman, ancL 
hayiof some fortune whidi was left 
him li^ an unde, held every attain- 
ment in contempt that did not relate 
to poetry and taste. Though his abi- 
lities have been slighted, yet he was 
visited by the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earls of Halifax, and Pembroke, 
Moyle, Dryden, Wycherly, Con- 

ERve, Southern, Garth, Ike. who 
d some ofunion of his talents. In 
1704, came out his fiivourite tragedv 
of ** Liberty Asserted," in ^riiich 
were so many severe strokes upon 
the French nation, that he thought 
they were never to be forgiven. 
He really persuaded himself, that the 
King of France, then at war with 
England, would never make peace 
till the author of the play was deliver- 
ed up to htm i and, upon the full 
persuasion of his own importance, 
he is said to have waited on his pa- 
tron, the Duke of Marlborough, 
when the congress was held at Utrecht 
for a treaty of peace, to desire that 
no such article might be stipulated 
to, as his being given up. The duke 
told him that he was sorry he could 
not serve him, for he really had no 
interest with any of the ministers at 
that time, but said, that he fancied 
his case was not so desperate as he 
imagined ; that he had indeed made 
no such provision for himself, vet. 
could not nelp thinking, that he had 
done the French almost as much 
damage as the author of the play. 
In 1709, he published his tragedy of 
** Appius and Virginia,'' which met 
with no success, thoug^h for. which be 
had invented a new kmd of thunder. 
Being at the theatre a few nights after 
the lU-fate of his own play, and 
bearing it thunder, he started up of 
a sudden, and cried out, with an oath, 
« That's my thunder i How these 
rascals use me — they will not have 
my j^ys, yet steal my thunder !" 
Havmg attacked Mr. Pope, and abus- 
ed Mr. Addison's « Cato," he was 
represented as a madman by Swift, 
and rewarded by Pope with a place 
in his Dundad. Besides tlie above 
tragedies, he wrote other pieces, in 
«ii of which he shewed that be bad , 



better talents for judging of the per- 
formancesof others than foF produc- 
ing any thing of himselL which made 
an able critic remark, that ** Dennis 
was the fittest man in the worldto 
instruct a dramatic writer, for he laid 
down rules for writing good plays, 
and shewed him what were bad by 
his own J' He died in 1733, aged 77. 
In the very dose of his days a pb^, 
was acted for his benefit at the litti^ 
theatre, in the Havmarket, procured 
through the unitea interests of Messrs. 
Thomson, Mallet, and Pope . the last 
of whom, notwithstanding tne gross 
manner m which Mr. D.had on many 
occasions used him, and the long 
warfare that had subsisted betweea 
them, interested himself very warm- 
IjT for him, andeven wrote an occa-^ 
sional prologue to the play, whidi 
was spoken by Mr. Gibber, jun. 

DENT. (JOHN) autfiorof the foU 
lowing rarces, " The Candidate," 
" Too dvil by half," 1782 ; « The 
Receipt Tax,'* 1783 j, and two pre- 
ludes, ** The Lawyer's Pannic; or, 
Westminster in an Uproar, 1785; 
and " The Telegraph; or, New 
Way of knowing Things," 1795. He 
would have contril)uted more to the 
stage if he liad met with encourage* 
men t from the managers, but many 
of his pieces were rejected or hst. 
Among the latter was a farce, called 
" The Tarantula," presented to the 
proprietors of Drury Lane. He died 
lately. 

DERBY, (Countess of) maiden 
name iV7rrm,.at which time she was 
an actress of' cekbriiy. She made 
her first appearance in Liverpool! 
and, at the earlv age of fifteen, was 
brought forwarci at the Harmarket, 
during the first season of tne elder 
Colman's management, in the duu 
racter of Miss Hardcastle, (She 
Stoops to Conquer), when the re* 
ception she met with confirmed the 
opinion which the manager had form- 
ed of her abilities. Her first charac- 
ter at Liverpool had been Rosetta, 
(Love in a village), which she now 
repeated in London with applause ; 
and, after much entreaty, was pre- 
vailed upon by Mr. Parsons to under* 
take, for his benefit, the part of 
Lady TowDle;y, (Provoked Husbandi 
which 
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■vUch die liad for sometime dedfned 
ihroaghdiflMeiioe. Sourest was her 
succeis in ibis character, that she 
vras engaged tor both the waiter the- 
atres socoesdrefy, and performed at 
Bniry Lane, and Covent Garden, 
is bom tragedy and G<Nnedy. Hav- 
ing BOW completely established her 
theatrical fame, die succeeded Mrs. 
Abington m her chief characters at 
Dnuy Lane, and displared all that 
de^nce, ease, and fashion, for 
v^uch her predecessOT had been so 
fiuned. Tnoogh she had supported 
naaoy tragic parts with Mr. Digges 
IB Cerent Garden, and represented 
Juliet, the Fair Ciicassian, &c. at 
Dmry Lane with great and merited 
applause, she now confined her ex- 
leBsive abilities to Ae comic line; 
Irat occasionally performed serious 
cfaaracteis in comedy, (*< The English 
Merchaat," *^ Conscious Lovers," 
•* Chapter of Accidents,** &c.) widi 
.equal approbation. To her the 
••Heiress,'* and other modem pieces 
were indebted for success, while her 
tkgant representation of Lady Teazle 
is stin remembered ; notwithstanding 
ibc pLyful manner in which Mrs. 
Jordan endeavours to obliterate it. 
'Having left the Haymarket Theatre, 
she paid a summer visit to Dublin, 
Bndoer performances there were re- 
ceived with universal approbation. 
At diis time she was noticed by the 
most distinguished characters, and, 
mt the particular request of several of 
fbc noDility, had conducted the stage 
business or a private play, which was 
performed at the Duke of Richmond's 
noose, in Privy Gardens, and in 
«riiich Lord Detby, Lord Henry Fitz- 
ferald, and flie Hon. Mrs. Damer, 
performed. Her priwde 'unrth as 
^veil tsfiiAUe merit had long attracted 
tiie admiration of Lord Derby, and, 
as soon as his lordship was at liberty 
to offer her his hanci, he avowed his 
iateation of calling her Ins wife ; in 
oonseqaeace of whio4i, she took leave 
of the stage, April 8, 1797. Her 
£nal character was Lady Teazle, and 
the anxiety of the public was so 
great to witness the last performance 
of tfris fovourite actress, that the the- 
atre was crowded soon after the 
doon wen opened. Towardi the 



coBdasiOD of the play she appeared 
to be much affected, and, when Mr. 
Wrooghton came forward to speak 
some lines, which were written on the 
occasion, ner emotions encreased to 
sudi a decree that she was undor 
the necessity of receiving support 
from Mr. King. The fall of the cnr« 
tain was attended widi repeated 
bursts of applause, not-unmingled 
with feelings of regret for the loss of 
an actress then in the zenith of her 
charms, and while her dramatic re- 
putation was higher tfian ever. 

DERRICK, (SAMUEL) translated 
apiece from the French of the King 
of Prussia, catted ** Sylla,** a drama* 
tic entertainment, 1753. He was a 
native of Ireland, bom in 1724, and, 
being intended for trade, was some* 
time placed with a linen draper in 
Dublin ; but, disliking business, quit- 
ted bodi it and his country in 1751, 
and commenced author in London. 
Soon after he arrived at the metropo* 
lis he indulged an inclination whicH 
he had imbibed for the stage, and 
appeared in the character of Glou« 
cester, (Jane Shore), but with so 
little success that he never repeated 
the experiment. He succe^ed Bean 
Nash in his office of master of the 
ceremonies at Bath, and Tunlnidge ; 
but, through his extrava|:ance, was 
as necessitous at the time of his 
death, March 7, 1760, as he had 
(seen at any period of his life. 

DIAMOND,(Mr )actor, was brought 
up to business, which he declined for 
the stage, and was some time under 
the tuition of Mr. Garrick. He 
made his appearance at the Hay« 
market theatre, under the late Mr. 
Cohnan's management, and after* 
wards went to Bath, where he pur- 
chased a share of the theatre, and 
is at present the chief manager He 
is a favourite at both Bath and Bristol, 
where he has attained the character 
of a respeetabie, though not a great 
performer. In the summer Mr. 
Diamond is an occasional performer 
in the country, whereby he has fre- 
quently an opportunity of procuring 
some promising actors for his own 
theatre. It was during his perform- 
ance at Richmond that he received 
and complied Trich Mf.>£Uistoo*s ap- 
1 plication. 



^cition.' His son; a yeun; nlM of 
pMnunrtf abilitiet, has lately at- 
tempted dramatie writing. He pro- 
duced a musieal entertainment, cal- 
led " The Sea-side Story," which he 
was promised by the manager of Co- 
Tent Garden should be brought out 
when there was an - opportunity ; 
but, impatient of Utenury honour, 
he not only gave up all hopes of 
emolument, but almost hazarded that 
Came, by giving itfo^a benefit, ( 1801 ) 
as it is well known,- notwithstaodine 
the many wretchM pieces performed 
on those occasions, several produc- 
tions of mei it have- in this manner 
been sacrificed. However, the young 
dramatist^ Wish seems to have been 
satisfied : for, though got up with ail 
^ disadvantages of a benefit piece, 
it gaire satiifactioh, and was after- 
wards espoused by the manager. 
' DIBDIN, (CHARLES) dramatist, 
oomposer, and formerly actor. His 
first character on the stage, which 
brought him into notice, was Ralph, 
(Maid of the MiU), and through the 
author*s reoommendadon he was en- 
fUttged by Mr. Garrick, when his per- 
fOirmanceof Mungo, (Padlock) 1768, 
rendered him a favourite with the 
town. Hisfiame, however, as actor, 
was established by4iis e^iceilence as a 
composer, and to his musical genius 
he is likewise indebted for his literary 
fame, his following dramatic writings 
being in general bdt simple vehicles 
for music : " The Shepherd's Arti- 
fice,*' in 1764 ; " Damon and Phet- 
llda," altered from Cihbcr, 1768: 
« The Wedding Ring,** 1773. Previ- 
ous to the representation of this piece, 
a report was spread that Mr. Sicker- 
st^n was the author. Mr. Dibdin 
tlu>uffht proper to make an affidavit 
that he was not ; for as Btckerstaff *S 
name was then odious to the public, 
the fate of the entertainment seemed 
to depend upon the town's giving 
credit to Mr. Dibdin's affidavit; -ne- 
vertheless, on the first night of the 
representation of the piece, part of 
the audience tesdfied their displea- 
sure b^ Interrupting the actors for 
some time, till Mr. King came on and 
begged leave to read a paper, put 
into his hands bv Mr. Dibdin; the 
purport whereof W4s that Mr. D. 
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Md hcUtiWrysworh fhUkVtt: wA 
not the aoUiori and Ihlt tlie piftlib 
riiould be made acouainted witiithe 
author*i name in a aay or two. The 
piece was now allowed to be pes- 
tormed without further opposition, 
but, wh^n finished, the aucfience be- 
came clamorous to have the author^ 
name announced; when Mr. King 
again came forward, made an apo.. 
logy, hoping the towo^would not think 
him a party in any division, and then 
informed them that the tnanagcfs 
had resolved, if Mr. Dibdin made use 
of die least equivocation, to dismiss 
him from the theatre, and that the 
performers would shun him as a per- 
jured man, and a pest to society. 
This declaration, however, did not 

erodiice the desired effect^ for Mr. 
ibdin was obliged to appear and 
declare he was thie author of both the 
words and music; which assevera- 
tion appeased the audience, who ap- 
proved of the entfertiunment, though 
containing little to recommend it. 
After this, he produced "The De- 
serter," taken from the French, 1774 ; 
" The Waterman, or First of Atn- 
gu.t,'> 1774 ; ** The Cobler, or a Wife 
of TenThousand^" 1774-; " The Me- 
tamorph09es,»» 1776; "Tl*e Quaker.^ 
1776; « Poor Vulcan," burletta, 
1778 ; « TheGipsies,» 1778 ; " Rose 
and Colin," 1778; **- The Wives Re- 
venged," 1778; " The Chelsea Pen- 
sioner," 1779 ; »* The Mirror," pan- 
tomime^ 1779 ; « The Shepherdess of 
tint Alps," 1780 i « The Islanders," 
17«), afterwards altered and called 
" The Marriage Act," 1781 ;" Ju- 
piter andAlcmena," taken from Dry- 
den, burletta, 1781; "None so Wind 
as tiioK that wiU not see," 1782;* 
« Liberty Hatt, or the Test of Good 
Friendship," 1785; " Harvest Home,»» 
1787; « A LoyaJ Efifosion," 1797 r 
" Hannah Hewit, or the Female^ 
Crusoe," acted for a benefit, 1798. 
He married the daughter of a re- 
spectable tradesman, whom he is said 
to have deserted without provo- 
cation. ■ His want of Qeconmay hat 
phm^ed htm into manv difficulties ; 
and in 1777 he was unaer the^eces^ 
sity of residing, tor- pecuniary enlbar-- 
rassments, abroad. He then sent his 
*' Poor Vulc«n*' to Dr. Artfokt, uttder 
whose 
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*liMe ampi^M it wafrbrbniht oat and 
leoetved widi kindneti. Its success 
enabled Urn to retain, and he was 
engaged as musical composer to the 
tbfttttc of Covent Garden, with a 
fixed salary. This situation he lost 
bjr a disagreement with the manager, 
for having added music to the Am- 
pfaj^on of Di)>den and converted it 
imoano 



. la, (Jupiter and Alcmena) 
be demanded to we the benefit of 



imo an opera, ( 



three nights for it. in the same roan- 
aer as if it had been a new piece. 
The demand was unreasonable. The 
manager lx>ttght the copy — and they 
separated. After this be composed 
music for ao opera, -whidi was 
fafought otft at the Dublin Theatre ; 
and brought a demand against thethen 
manager, Mr.Daly, for the same, which 
be obbged him to pay. Hisembftrrass- 
vents still increasing, he opened an 
entertainment of reciuoon and 
songs, which for the merit of the 
latter became popular, «id his suc- 
cess induced him to build « theatre 
for himself in Leicester Street^ with 
a convenient shop for publishing his 
own mmic Though his success in 
Ait kind of entertainment is not so 
|reat as fonneri^ yet he finds his 
London pei fof m al ices in the end pro- 
ductive, as his occasional visits to die 
country are oonsequentiy lucrative. 
Be has endeavoured to extend his 
Itcraryfame by writing novels^ Sec. 
but in the opinion of some critics lie 
bas thereby diminished it. 

DIBDIH, (THOMAS) dramatist 
and actor, son of the preceding, but 
not acknowledged by his father. For 
some time he was in obscurity in the 
country, where he was known by 
the name of Marchant, and under 
which name his first dramatic piece, 
'*The Mad Guardian, or Sunshine 
aAcr Rain,** (which was performed 
at the provincial theatres with some 
af^ause) was published, with " Ju- 
venile Poems, Ifc^ As a dramatist 
he has been always more conspicuous 
tiian as an actor, and the success of his 
fiiroe called " The Jew and tfie Doc- 
tor,*' in the country, procured him a 
recommendation to Mr. Harris, to 
whom the piece was sent, ana bv 
whom it was immediately aoorpteci. 
Before this Mr. Dibdin, however, had 
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apfflied in >ain, havifignet wiA Ifao^ 
rcpulseswhicl\^'«ad2»5authon gestt- 
railyexperience. At this time, now- 
ever, he caught Dame Fortune in 
good humour, resumed die name 4>f 
Dibdin, and, previous to the repre- 
sentation of hu accepted farce, pro- 
duced an occasional piece, caUed 
*« The Moudi of die NUe," ITSSii 
wMch so established lib literary fame 
with the manager, that he was allow'r 
ed a separate salary for his writing;i^ 
by which he was bound to produce 
so many pieces per season, apd writ» 
whatever songs, &c. wererequired« 
GUs £arce of ^ The Jew and the Doer« 
tor** having been altered, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Cumborland*ft ^* lew,*' 
was this season brought forward with- 
considerable applause AfHer whiclv 
he produced, in 1799, die following 
pieces t ** Five Thousand a Year,** .a 
petit comedy; ** Ihe Birth Day,** 
another petit comedy, altered frooa. 
Kotzebue. His ** Sunshine after 
Rain'* was acted one night for a be-; 
nefit, but got op in suoi « carelest. 
manner as to prevent a repetitioo«; 
though certainly an author, who waa- 
engaged to write for the house» ooght^ 
on this occasion to have been entitledi 
to the superinte«danoe of « manuei^: 
who must have been Interested m. 
his success. <* The Horse and the- 
Widow,'* a comic piece, altered front- 
Kotzebue : ** The Naval Pillar, or 
Britannia Triumirfiant," an occauonal: 
musical entertainment. In 1800, het 
produced " True Friends,'* a musical^ 
entertainment. Unsuccessful ; « St. 
David's D^t*' a musical entertain « 
ment; "Tne Hermiooe, or Valour.^ 
Triumphant," an occasional inter-t. 
lude; ** Liberal Opinions," a comedy 
of three acts, afterwards extended^ 
to five, and called ** The School for.< 
Prejudice ; and ** II Bondocani," a^ 
musical entertainment. He has also" 
asslvcedpantomtmes,^*The Volcano, *,'» 
" Harlequin*s Tour,'* &c. His wife, 
is an actress, and belongs to Covent 
Garden company. His brother, for- 
merly known by the name of Pitt^\%' 
now superinteiidantat Sadler's Wells^ 
Mr. Dibdm is author of several fa^ 
vourite songs, which have been ge- 
nerally written for benefits. He naa 
lately, duripf his country excurfions» 
1 2 given 
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given an catertiinnieiiti caned *No- 
tMnr New,** ooaaiitingf of tftiifs, 



Cutthet! characten. 

DIDIER, (J.) actor, has played at 
tevetal provincial theatres, and it 
mow manager of the Theatre Royalj 
RichmoiMt, Deal, Dover, &c. 

DI06ES, (WEST) actor, made his 
fint appearanoe oo the stage at Dub- 
lin, in 1749. He plafed at Covent 
Garden and the Hajmarket Theatres 
with great applause, and was for some 
time manager at Edmburgh. His last 
nerfonuances were at Dublin, where 
ne w as su ddenly seised wigi a para- 
^tic stroke, which lendeied him in- 
capable of following his profession. 
lie then became the manager^ confi- 
dant and privy counsellor, for wfaicfa 
he had an allowance, but attibe same 
time the Ul-will and envy of the com- 

rnf. He died at Cork in 1786. He 
frequently spokon of m Mn. Bel- 
]amy*s Apology; and in the* early 
part of bis life wu dislingnisbed by 
ibe title of the GtatiemoM dctar. 

D16NUM, (Mr.) anger, was son 
of a master tayior in Wiki Street, 
London, to wMeh business he was 
brought up ; buthaviagdistinguisbed 
himself as a singerina Catholicchapei, 
he was recommended to the late Mr. 
Linley, who immediately took htm 
an apprentioe. He made bis first ap- 
pearanoe on the stage at Drury Lane, 
in Young Meadows, (Love in a Vil- 
lage) when be became a principal 
vocal performer at a good salarr. At 
this time his family were moch em- 
barrassed, and with filial affection he 
ap|4ied the greater pan of his earn- 
ings to fheir relief. Heraaniedthe 
daughter of Mr. R«nnel, a attorney^ 
with whom he received an handsome 
fortune. 

DIXON, (CLARA) mftt, was in- 
Mructed in ^cal music by Mrs. 
Crouch, and performed at the Opera 
House under the name of Signora 
Clara. Her. first appearance on an 
English stage was tor Mrs. Crouch's 
benefit, iii Beda, (Muebeard) April 
15,1799. She appeared the suooeed- 
ing season, 4>n t&e sanie occasion, in 
euita, <6iege </l Belgrade) and wiTs 
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csigaaed bf Mr. Hairis for Cnvent 
Garden, where she made her<Mii# 
in Polly, (BeggarlOpera) September, 
1800. 

DOBBS, (FRANCES) a native of 
Ireland, who produced one iriay, 
acted at Dnbtin, called ^ The Patriot 
King, or Irish Chief," 1774. 

DODD. (JAM£S SOLAS) is audior 
<tf one dramatic piece, which was 
acted once at Covent Garden, called 
" Gallic GratiCttde, or the Frenchman 
in India," 1779.. He publisbed a 
pamphlet in defence of the Coc^ 
tane Ghost, and afterwacds eom^^ 
posed a *< Lectune on Hearti,'* which 
he tread publicly at Eicter Change^ 
with some success. He was breda 
sttinott, and now foBowa tbe pin« 
feffion. 

DODD, (Mr.) actor, was a native 
of London, and put to a granmiar 
school in Uolbom. Having peifoim- 
ed Darius, in Terence^ ** And[iea«'* 
whilst at school, be entertained a pas- 
sion fer die stage, and oommenoed 
actor at tbe eariyage of iiziieen,at 
Sheffield, where his Bat appeacanoe 
was in Roderigo, (Otbdio) after 
wfaicfa he undertook pdncipal cIm- 
racten in tragody widi conadeabte 
encoungemeaL He dien went to 
Norvricfa, where be chiefly eaanbited 
in comedy with flattering applauae, 
but was still a servant to Melpomene, 
till, being d^aged at Bath, be de- 
voted his ftuof entirely to tbe comic 
muse with .so much reputation that 
he received a very liberal proposal 
from the then managers of Drunr 
Lane, rMessrs. Garztek and Lacey) 
which ne accepted, and made bis 
first appearance in London, 17^, in 
Faddle, (the Foundling) with success 
adequate to his own and die managen* 
most sanguine wishes. He established 
himself in many €haracters,particularlf 
is genteel fops, in which hue he stood 
uorivalledj About 1784 befosmed 
a connection with Mrs. Bulkdey, af- 
serwardsMrs.Barresfocd, which coa-' 
tinued for some time ,- but, su^iect- 
ing her fidelity, a separation ensued. 
He died in September, 1796. 

DODSLEY, (ROBERT) dramatist, 

was bom in 1703^ and was in his 

early days a footman to the Hon; 

Mrs. Lowdier,'£roiii which humble 

station 
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stsnosliii ibiniR soon ndsed'liin i 
Hot; ta^Qff wiitleB a dramatic satire, 
ctfled ** the TofAopt'* -vhicfa was 
sbewn to BIr. Fope, the celebrated 
poet was so struck with hi merit, that 
lie became tmmediaieljr Dodsley 'b pa- 
tran. By Ut mteicst the piece was 
JMVught oat at Dniry Lane, 1735, 
where it met with the success it me- 
ted, as did also anodier fkroe, pro- 
duced thfc laoceeding - year at the 
ame theatre, called ** The King, 
and th&MUler of Mansfield." The 
^tadiorwas now enat)kd to go into 
baaness, and became a bool(sdier } in 
which stadoii, Mr. Pope*s recom- 
aiendatibn, and his own merit pro- 
cured hun the countenance of the 
list persons of distinction, so that in 
a few years he was one of the most 
eihinent of his profession. In 173R 
he produced a force, called ** Sir John 
CocUe,*> being a sequel to « The King 
and Miner.* In 1741 he brought 
tetaboUet open, caled « The Blhid 
Beggar of ^mnal Green." la 1745 
Be made an attempt to introduce 
•pon the stage a new species of pan- 
tomime. In ** Rex et Pontiliex.''^' la 
1749 he wrote a masque, called «The 
Triumph of Peace,** on the peace 
ef Aix U ChapeUe, which was acted 
at Drury Lane. He published a col- 
lectioQ of old plays, fn twelve vo- 

el2mo. by whftah he has ^- 
i the beauties of some antient 
tists. Havihg acqoired a hand- 
aome fortune by his labours, he retired 
from his business, and died Septem- 
ber 25, 1754, at the house of his 
friend, Mr. Spenoe, at Durham. 

DOG6ET, (THOMAS) actor, and 
author of a comedy, called ** The 
Country WaVe,»» whidh was after- 
wards altered to a ballet farce, called 
« Hob in the Well." He was bora in 
Casde Street, Dublin, and made his 
first theatrical attempt on the stage 
of that metropolis, out, not meet- 
ing with tlie encouragement to whidi 
hii merit was entitled, he came over 
to England, and jcrfned a travelling 
company ; after whidh, he procured 
an engagement at Drury Lane and 
LmcolnH Inn Fields Theatres, where 
he was universally liked, particularly 
in the characters of FoittUewife (Old 



Bacheldr) tod Ben, (Ldfte for Love) 
which CongTeve, with whom he was 
a greatfiavourite, wrote in some mea- 
sure with a view to hit manner of 
acting. At Drury Lane Tfabatie he 
became idnt manager with Wilkea 
and Cibber, but, in 1712, offended 
at Mr. fioodi'k being admitted to a 
share, he threw up iiis part in the 
property of the theatre, diough fe 
was tooked oo to be worth lOOW. per 
aannm. By his frugality, however, 
he had saved a competent fortune to 
render hhn easy for the remainder of 
his life, with which he retired from 
the fatigue of his profession hi the 
very meridian of his reputatioD. Htf 
was a comedian of grrat meriL pos- 
sessing the happy art of arrivinif a£ 
the perfectty ridiculous without ex- 
ceeding the bounds of native. Hli 
manner, thmighborrowedfhimnone. 
freouently served as a model to many^ 
and the propriety widi which he 
dressed his characters gave double 
force to his humour. He died Sept 
22, 1721. '^ 

DOSSIE, (ROBERT) was author 
of a nuuical piece acted at the Hay- 
market Theatre, called **Tbe 8uta»: 
maa Foiled," 1768. Hewasprind^ 
pal secretary to the society for the en* 
couragement of the arts and aiana* 
factures, and died about 1778. 

DOW, (ALEXANDER) audwrof 
two tragedies, acted it Drury Lane, 
called «^Zingis,» 1769, and ** Setho! 
na,'» 1774. He was a native of Scoti 
land, but was obliged to leave hit 
country, in consequence of a duel, 
and entered hhnselr as a common sai- 
lor on board an East-India ship, bomid 
to Bencoolen j where the seaetaiy- 
ship to flic governor being vacant, he 
very fortunately obtained that of- 
fice, and soon became lieutenant- 
coloneL He died in the East Indies* 
1779. 

DOWNHAM, (HUGH, M.D.) au- 
thor of the following tragedies, " Lo-) 
cius Junius Brutus, or llie Expulsion 
of the Tarquins,*» 1779; **Bd&ha, or 
the Siege of Exeter," 1784; « Beli- 
sarius, 1786." The two last were per-* 
formed at Exeter, with tx)nsiderabie 
applause. Heisthesonofagentleman 
of good fortune in the BeigbboorbDod 
of' 
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erERter,^hodiedin1'789. «ewai 
brought op at the public school ib 
that city, and took his degrees (as 
iuppoiecf) at Baliol CoUere, at Ox- 
ford. He was deugned for the 
churchy took orders, and performed 
the duties of a clergyman, for a few 
years, in his fotherl neighbourhood. 
But a disorder, which has since proT- 
•d to be a liver complamt, rendering 
any exertions of his voice painful and 
(^angevousto htm, he went to Edin- 
Duri^ and took his degrees in phy- 
■ic. An early attachment to a very 
Amiable and ^accomplidied young 
lady, 'Which did not meet the indre 
approbation of bis (iamily, though she 
was very nearly related to Lord 
Courtnay, and bad a genteel fortune, 
fixed the first essays of his muse on 
love. The Poems to Thespia, pub- 
lished at the end of the ** Land of the 
Muses,*' are the genuine elfusions pf 
a poetic fancy, and of a heart fraught 
with (hose sincere and ardent pas- 
(ions which liave since marked his 
life. While he was in Scotland, or 
•oon after his return, he published the 
** Land of the Muses.** in imitation of 
Spencer. This fixed his reputation as a 
poet, and several editions of it were 
sold. It is probable that his attention 
was turned to the stage verv early in 
life, as, it'is said, several of nis pieces 
Vere offered for representation, but 
rejected by the managen. Among 
these was " Lucius Junius Brutus," 
than which, many worse pieces have 
been accepted, and absolutely forc- 
ed upon the public. His plays 
which have been acted at Exeter, 
gatve great satisdaction, and were fre- 
quently repeated. It is therefore 
much to be wished that the merits of 
all new pieces, offered for representa- 
tion, were to be decided by a literary 
conmittee, and not to depend on the 
judgment of capricious managers, 
too often attached to their ««•» works, 
or biassed by itiierest and partiaU' 

DOWNING, (GEORGE) was an 

aetorin die country, and author of 
«* Newmarket ; or. The Humours of 
the Turf,*» comic piece, 1763 ; " The 
Parthian Exile,** tragedy, acted at 
Coveatiy, and Worcester, 1774 ; and 
** The Vchinteersj or, Taylors to 
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Anai,^ mteilude, acted at Covnt 
Garden, 1780. He was the ion of a 
tradesman, who gave him a geoceel 
education. Unknown to his ftiendfe 
he married at the early age of nine* 
teen, and commencing strolling ac- 
tor, endured all the hardships inci- 
dent to the lifie of an itinerant play- 
er. He was at one time a comedias 
in the York company \ but, tired o^ 
the stage, he became master of a 
school at Birmingham, where be died* 
about (he latter end of 1780. 

DUNCLLAMY, (Mr.) actor, was a. 
favourite performer in ^e vocal line. 
He played for some time at Dnixyv 
Lane, and the Haymarket Theatre sj; 
at the latter of which, he represent-, 
ed the character of Cawwawkee, in 
(PoUy), the second part of the *« Beg-. 
gar's Opera,*' 1777, which the lat^ 
Mr. Colman then got up. He after- 
wards went to Dublin, and, under 
Mr. Ryder's management, playedb 
Capt. Macheath, Hec altemateif 
with Mr. Webster. 

DUBOIS, (DOROTHEA) authoresa 
of some musical pieces, was the wife 
of a musician, and daughter of the 
Ear! of Anglesea, by Anne Sympson, 
a lady who asserted herself to be wife* 
of his lordship, though disowned by 
him. In consequence of this dis- 
puted right, the daughter was never 
acknowledged as legitimately belong- 
ing to the family ; but passed most 
of her life in great indigence, and 
ineffectual attempts to establish her 
claim to that distinction which she 
used in the title-pages of her worka. 
She wrote' some musical entertain* 
ments for Mary-bone Gardens, and 
produced a piece which was acted at 
Fishamble Street, Dublin, about 1772, 
called " The Haunted Grove," when 
a verse in the Finale, which waa 
deemed indelicate, occasioned ita 
sudden condemnation. She died 
about Jan. 1774. 

DUBOIS, (BAPTlffT) actor in 
pantomime, wno has acquired no in- 
considerable fame at Sadler's Wells, 
&c. In 1798, he applied to the pro- 
prietors of Drury Lane, and, con- 
trary to his expectations, received aii 
engagement. In the character of a 
clown he is much admired ; but his 
abilities are not confined to this part 
He 
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He Itts leveral papUs wUh whom lie 
occasionallir exhibits tumbling, &p. 

DUDLEY, (Rev. HENRY BATE) 
dndutist, wta^ the ton of a clergy- 
wan who had a living near Chelms- 
ford, in Essex, Beinif proprietor of 
a momtDf; p»pert be was called to an 
account, m 1781, for a libel which had 
appeared in it against the Duke of 
Richmond. Hb dramatic pieces are 
**^ Henrv and Emma," interlude, 
1774; *^ The Rival Candidates." 
jQUsiari entertainment, 1775; *^The 
Blackamore wa«hed White,** ditto, 
condemned, 1776; ** The Flitch of 
Aeon,** ditto, 1778 J " The Drama- 
tic PttfTen," prelude, 1788 j «* The 
Magic Pictuie,** comeify, altered 
ftom Mas5ingervl783i *' The Wood- 
nan," opera, 1791 ; " The Travel- 
)tn in Switzerland,>* ditto, 1794. 
His residence, Bcadwefl Lodge, near 
Bi^dwell, is so remarkable at sea, 
that it IS considered by the coasting 
traders as a sea mark, and is almost 
aa conspicuousas the RomanTempIe, 
ntfiR called. St Ptter'k Chapel, which 
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stands about a mile, and a hall ftom 
it. The Building, and laying out- af 
the pleasure grounds, cost TS^OOOl.: 
. DUFFEY, (PETER) singes, waa a 
hatter in Dublin, but declined busi- 
ness for the stage, having been flat- 
tered br his friends into a hirii opin- 
ion of his vocal abiiides. He made 
his first appearance before the pub* 
tic at Capel Street Tiieatre, Dublin, 
in a newpiece, written by a ladjr, 
called ** The Enchanted Island.*' the 
music bf Giordani : under such a 
master Mr. Duffey met with considet- 
able applause. In 1789, he was e»* 
gaged at Covent Garden, where hfi 
remained one season, and afterwarda 
sung at Vauxhall. He then found 
it necessary to return to business, 
though different to his first occupa- 
tion, and has been lately married. > 
DUFOUR, (Miss) singer, was fir^ 
introduced to the public m a con- 
cert, and afterwards appeared at 
Drury Lane Theatre inAddaJ Haunt- 
ed Towjer)> inl798. 
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EDWARDS,. (Mrs.) actress, was 
initnicted by Dr. Arnold, who 
bcottj^t ber forward atthe Havmarket 
Theatre, in Captain Macheath, (Beg- 
nir^ Opera) -, after which she per- 
formed second-rate vocal parts, and 
chambermaids j and in 1789, pro 
cased an engagement at Drury Lane, 
where her chief character was Lucy, 
in. the above opera. 

EDWIN, (JOHN) actor, was the 
aost of a watch-maker, who, widi a 
liberally superior to hitdrcumstances, 
gave him an education that after- 
wuds reiklered him essential service 
in life ; for it is asserted that the 
kaowledge- he acquired of music, 
Virile a schoolboy, aided by a happy 
invendon^and droll manner of deli- 
very, made him one ot the first comic 
tingess of the age. He was bom in 
Clare Sdreet, 5t. Clement Danes, 
Ixmdoa, August 10, 1749; and, 
being of a sickly o&nstitutibn. his fa- 
ther war indoiied to' send hiin, ~ Si 
viae ytMnot »lfi'i to k UaaAbvat in 



a healthy situation, in the vicinity of 
Enfield, where he had not been long, 
before he gave the most decided in. . 
dications of his future destiny, tif 
joining some youcir gentlemen in 
that neighbourhood, m attempting 
to perform a. plav. Private theatri- 
cals were nok then embellished ami 
attended as they are nowj for youn^: 
Edwin and his associates received, 
their audience in a sUble, wliere the 
tragedy ol " Alexander the Great." 
was chosen for the occasion, and the 
future comedian, ran/oi his part, uik 
unaided by any other qualificatiop, 
than what was prodiicM by his pu-^ 
erile. pre?»imptiofl, He remained at 
tehool till ha was fifteen years of age, 
at which period he procured a place 
in the Pension Oflice ot the Exche- 
quer ; but that employment requir- 
ing no more than two hours dailyi 
attendance, he had an opportunity- 
of tumihghis thoughu to dye stafes 
a propensity to which seemf th«s 
early to have been his ruling passion. 
He 
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Hftving received ioforduitibn of a 
•pouting club, at the ftendi Horn, 
in Wood Street, Cbeapside, he be- 
came a member } and it was there 
that the lingular humour of Mr. 
-William Wood&U. in Old Maik, in 
(The Musical Laojr), first suf^gested 
to Edwins mind, a serious idea of 
assuming the character of a come- 
dian. The following summer, he 
ttodied the tankard scene of Scrub; 
the part of Simon in the first act of 
The Apprentice, and the first scene 
of Polydore, in Thr Orphan, which 
^th the song of *' I ibuowed a lass 
that was frowaid and shy,'* and those 
of Sir Harry Sycamore, in the Maid 
•of the Mill, he concluded might 
cany htm very decently through the 
-winter, at the beginning of which a 
new spouting society was instituted 
«t the Falcon, in Fetter Lane. There 
Edwin made his first regular e;isay, 
and having passed the fiery ordeal of 
juvenile cntidsm, amid the ap- 
plauses of the membersy was soon 
after chosen one of the six managers. 
He was always a great admirer of the 
professional merits of the lata Ned 
Shuter, who, in return, entertained 
a high opinion of his comic abilities, 
and used frequendy to say, **- My boy, 
you will be an excellent actor when I 
am laid low." Indeed it was to his 
imitation of that actor's songs, and 
the performance, at the above-men- 
tioned dob, of some of his parts, 
that he was 6xst indebted for the 
patronage of Mr. Lee, of Driry Lane 
Theatre, who seeing his Launcelot in 
" The Merchant of Venice," engaged 
him for the ensuing summer at Man- 
chester, at a settled salary of one 
guinea a week, and the profits of 
half a benefit. However, before he 
joined this theatrical corps, a circum- 
stance occurred which might have 
been ]MX)ductive of great advantage 
tohhn. Mr. John Edwin, of Great 
George Street, Hanover Square, a 
distant relation, possessed of great 
wealth, happened to di^ leaving near 
50,eOOL to be distributed in public 
charities, and appointed twelve 
trustees to superintend die distribu- 
tion. Mr. Way, the principal of 
these, and also one of his executors, 
aware, of the folly of expending a 



fbrtuAe oti ol^feets totally itiiknowB (» 
him, while bis own kinsman was 
left entirely destitute, from an im- 
pulse of justice made young Edwin 
secretary to the trust, and annexed a 
salary of thfarty pounds a year, beside 
some very considerable perquisites^ 
to the appointment. But the stagt^ 
struck mind of this youn^ man ooold 
be contented with nothing short of 
theatrical reputation ; he aocofdingly 
resigned his secretaryship at the end 
> of die year, during which he had ac- 
cumulated 5001. and left his fami^ 
widiout the formality of taking leave ; 
but not before he had drawn his mo- 
ney out of the hands of Mn Way, and 
presented it to hb father, whose cir- 
cumstances were embarrassed, and 
whose hopes had been dkappotnted 
byhis resolution to turn player. When 
he was only sbcteen years of age, he 
commenced an actor of old men, at 
the theatre of Manchester, in 1765. 
Justice Woodcock, and Sh* Hanr 
Sycamore, were two characters which 
were performed with great applause 
by our juvenile adventurer, and it is 
here to be observed, as a circum- 
stance not a little remarkable, that 
he " played old men in his youth, and 
young men in his more advanced 
years.** His fame was now so firmly 
established, that before the expiration 
of the summer, he wa» engaged at a 
salary of thirty shillings a week, at 
die Theatre Royal, in Smodc-alley, 
Dublin. Accorcfingiy, when the sea- 
son was over at Mandiester, he visit- 
ed London, and havin? received 
some money and a watch from his 
father, he set out for the metropOlts 
of Ireland, where he at length arriv- 
ed in great distress, having waited 
so long for a fair wind at Parkgate, 
that he had been obliged to pawn hie 
watch, and expend his last shining: 
on the road. The first character 
that he performed in Dublin, was 
that of Sir Philip Modelove, (Bold 
Stroke for a Wife), a part in whidi 
much is not expected from the actor. 
His next was tnat of Lord Trinket, 
jITie Jealons Wife) ; and here he 
had so little of the nobleman in-'liii 
manner and address, that when ex- 
claiming in the course of his part, 
** I act a mighty ridiculotu figure 
oere» 
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lieie, vpon hoaoiir!'? some 6f the 
wap replied with ereat vociferation, 
**■ You do, iDdeea!** Hit success, 
however, in Justice Woodcock, (Love 
in a VilU^jL amply repaid him for 
hb fonner di&grace, and he after- 
wards continued through the season 
to attract CQOsiderabJe applaud, 
cither as an oU man, a thief, a clowo, 
or a constable. After his return from 
Jreiand, he was en^ged at several of 
tiie provincial theatres in England, 
and particularly at Bath, whert he 
received great applause, in the cha- 
xacten of Perriwinkle, (The Bold 
Stroke far a Wife), and Sir Harry 
Sycamore, (The Maid of the Mill). 
There too he fir^t hecame acquainted 
with Mrs. Wahnsley,thcD a reputable 
milliner of that city, his desertion of 



In June, 1775, he was engaged to 
play at Foote'ii theatre, in the Hay- 
jnarket, at a salary or three pounds 
per week., and in the latter Juirt of 
that month, made his first professional 
bne to a London audience, in the 
part of Flaw, in the manager's come- 
dy'of " The Coaeners."« His success 
in this attempt did not, however, 
equal the expectations of his friends. 
and it was not till he had performed 
Jobson, (The Devil to Fav), /md 
Billy Button, (The Maid of Bath), 
that he acquired any great degree of 
theatrical reputation ; but his fame 
was not establisbed till Mr. Colman 
became manager, (1777), when be 
was Ivought forward in several new 
eccentric characters, particularly in 
O'Keeffe's pieces, in wniqh the author 
and actor were mutually served. In 
1779, Mr. Harris engaged Edwin 
at the rate of seven pounds a week. 
The first scenic personage he repre- 
leated at Covent Garden, was Touch- 
stone, (As you .Like, it) ; Edwin did 
what he could, but th$ effort was not 
entirely satisfactory. He played 
Midas on the same evening;, and in 
that part recovered all the dignity he 
liad forfeited in Touchstone. The 
leading desi^ (A Mr. Harris in en- 

Kpog Edwm, was to do the part of 
ncn, m Dibdin's oantomime of 
** Harlequin Every Viout/* a part to 



wfaidi the composer knew no other 
individual was competent — His va^ 
comic powers were first generally a« 
knowiedged In Master Stephen^ 
(Every man in his Humciir). From 
his fine acting on that night, every 
thing ^eat was presaged by thoso, 
whose judgment warranted the enco-^ 
miums of renown. At the conclu> 
sion of that season, he made a new 
engagement with the manager, andl 
was fixed for three years at ei^bt 
pounds per week. At the expiration 
of that term it was increased to 
twelve, and thus it continued until 
he was cafle4 ^om the great theatre 
of existence He died October 31, 
1790. 

EDWIN, (JUNIOR) actor, son of 
the preceding, made his first appear- 
ance when about ten years old, m the 
part of Hengist, (Bonduca) at the 
Havmarket Theatre, July 30, 1778, 
and for several seasons represented 
juvenile characters at Covent Gar- 
den, and the summer theatres. When 
he grew up, he assumed the taore 
regular walks of the drama, in both 
town and country ; but never ac* 
quired that reputation which his fa- 
ther did as comedian. He was for 
a lonff time the inseparable compa> 
nion of the late Lord Barrymure, 
whose private theatricals at War- 
^ave, he assisted. 

EDWIN, (Mrs.) actress, wife of the 
ureceding, maiden name . Richards i 
her fether and mother belonged to 
the Dublin stage during Mr. Ryder's 
management, where tlie daughter 
made her first appearance at the ten* 
derage of eight years, and discover- 
ed extraordinary abilities in the cha- 
racter of Prince Arthur, and other 
little parts. At this age she also play- 
ed Prescilla Tomboy, (The Romp), 
for her benefit, wliich, on her account, 
was afterwards occasionally made an 
interiude. Miss Wallis, then a child, 
performed against her at Mr. Daly^ 
theatre ; but Miss Richards as a singer 
had the advantage. Young as she was, 
she proved the object of persecution : 
for, whenever her benefit was an- 
nounced, Mr. Daly advertised " T!ie 
Belle's Stratagem," then a fashionable 
comedy, it being the first season it 
was represented at Smock Alley, de- 
K daring 
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clarins it to be poniivefy l!ie last nb^ 
of its Dcing played that season. The 
benefit was two or three times post- 
poned, and eadi time the iast ni^bt 
Of the abovA play was opposed against 
it ; the consequence of which was 
thattiie child, or rather h^r parents, 
had no benefit, being at last obliged 
to decline it In the country she im- 
proved henelf, apd at a proper age 
made her first appearance in London 
at Covent Garden Theatre; and 
aboat 1793, was married to Mr. 
Edwin. 

EGAN, (Mr.) actor, beloneed to 
Ac Haymarket Theatre, under the 
late Mr. Colmant management, 
where he generally supported Irish 
characters. In 1784, he went to Dub- 
lin, having been engaged for Gior- 
<)ani^ English Opera House, Capel 
Street; thoueh, like several others 
who belonged to that theatre, in- 
capable of rendering it any service in 
the vocal line. During his st^ in Dub- 
lin be suffered much from severe 
indisposition, and died shortly after 
nls return to London. The first part 
which brought him Into notice was the 
Irishman, m the speaking Pantomime 
of ** Harleiquin Teague." Having! 
been appointed to announce the ' 
second representation of this piece, 
which was performed for the first , 
time, Saturday, August 18. 178^ ' 
ne continued bis blunders by giv- 
ing it out fbr the succeeding night, 
(Sunday), His widow takes" care 
of the wardrobe at Covent Gar- ; 
den. 

EGERTON, fMr.) actor, was in I 
business near White Chapel, which he ' 
^ve up for the stage, and made his : 
lirst attempt (uncier this assumed ' 
name) at the Royalty Theane. He 

gayed for a benefit or two at the 
aymarket Theatre, and applied in 
vain to Mr. Colman for an engage- 
ment. He went to Birmingham in 
ISOO, and performed with Mr, 
M'Cready ; but in consequence of a 
fludden separation between Iiim and 
the manager, he opened the Assembly 
Room in Uiat town with an entertain- 
ment of his own, called ^' Whmisi- 
calities,** consisting of songs, invita- 
tions, extracts from the " Lecttire on 
Heads," &c 



ELLISTON, (ROBERT WILLUOO 
actor, wa* bom in Orange Street^ 
Bloomsbary, and is the youngest sod 
of an eminent farmer at a viUageV 
called Gidgrave, near Orford^in Suf- 
folk. He was educated at the ex- 
pence of his uncle, Dr. ElUston, mas- 
ter of Sidney College, Cambfidge» 
who intended his nephew for the 
diurch, and placed him, when nine 
years old, at St. Paul's School. Hav- 
ing gained some applause ii> an Yxef^- 
lish oration whicn he delivered » 
public, in the year 1789, be imbibed 
an early inclination for the stage ; and 
shortly after performed Werre (Ve- 
nice Preserved), at a private theatre. 
He quitted school at the age of six- 
teen without the knowledge of fa& 
friends, and, resolving to try his suc- 
cess on the stage, accoropamed k 
friend to Bath, where he engaged faim*- 
self asclerk in a lottesy ofilice, and re^ 
mained in that capacity (which was 
only for a few weeks) tiH he found 
an opportunity of making his theatri- 
cal essay, whieh was in the humble 
character of Tressel, (Richard HI,) 
1791, in which he gave so much satis- 
facfion, that he was soon recommend- 
ed to the York manager, and conse- 
quently left Bath In hopes of making 
a more rapid progress. - At York, 
however, he experienced so much 
disappointment and vexation, as the 
principal characters were aH in the 
possession of other performers, that he 
soon became weary of his condition^ 
and wrote to his uncle a sopplicat- 
\n^ letter for pardoa and indulgence. 
His application having had the de- 
sired effect, he returned to London, 
and was introduced to Mr. Kemble, 
who promised him an engagement at 
the opening of New Driiry ; but his 
patience having been exhaittted be- 
fore the building was completed, or, 
as it is still in an unfinished state, be- 
fore the company conld act plays 
there, he applied to Mr. Diamond^ 
the Bath manager, who was then pen* 
formine at the Ridimond theatre, bv 
whom he was immediately engageo. 
He made his second appearance on 
die Bath stage in Romeo, and was re- 
ceived by the audience in sodi a 
manner as proved that his Tressel was 
not forgotten. The indisposition df 
several 
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•everalpcffonnen now sfforoed Min 
tbe loDg wisbedi^lDr opportuiiities of 
dispUyins his versatile «bUities; and 
be occasionally appeared in tragedy, 
comedy, opera, and pantomime with 
so much success, that he declined the 
poMnised enaa|[ementat New Drury, 
nad retained hu present situation, as 
More productive of fame and emo- 
Inment. StiU anxioiu for an advan- 
ligeoos appearance in London, he 
was resolved to make petioaal ap« 
plication to Mr. Colman, and pro- 
cured leave of the manager of Bath 
for that purpose : but in this excur- 
sion he md a double view ; for hav- 
ing formed an attachment for a young 
ladf (Miss RendaU) who had been 
sent up to town, he was as anxious 
to see ner as the London manager. 
The lady, however, unexpectedly re- 
turned to Bath l>efore fee quitted it, 
and, notwithstanding tiie many ef- 
foru which were made to prevent 
llie union, he succeeded in obtaining 
ber consent, and came up with his 
bride to London. He reneanA the 
duuracterofOctavian,(Mottntaineen), 
before Mr. Colman, who, happy in 
procuring a sidMitute for Mr. Kem- 
oie, complied with his desire. Ac- 
cordingly be made his first appear- 
ance at the Haymaitet Theatre in 
Octavian, and Vapour, (My Grand- 
mother}, June 94, 1796, having been 
married about three weeks before. 
He then played Sheva, (The Jew), 
Sir Edward Mortimer, (Iron Chest), 
&c His success was adequate to his 
wishes, notwithstanding tfie fame 
of his predecesiors in Octavian and 
Sheva; and his performance of Sir 
Edward Mortimer secured the favour 
of the nunager,as it preserved a play 
which had failed the previous winter 
season at Drury Lane. He then en- 
gaged with Mr. Harris for a certain 
anmber of nights with the permission 
of the Bath managers ; but at Covent 
Garden he did not experience all 
Ibat toocess and indulgence, which 
be met with at the Haymarket; for 
Mr. Harris, being no author, has no 
bantlings to be nutud s he therefore 
letttmed to his kituation in Bath, and 
is at present the hero of that theatre. 
ELMY, (Mrs.) actress, was re- 
spectable bMb in ttagedjand come- 



dy. , flie came from the Dobtin tbe- 
atre, and was encaged at Covent 
Garden in 1750. She bad a tolerable 
share of. wit and good sense ; but, by 
her want of powers, was prevented 
from making a conspicuous figure on 
the stage. She was living m 1790, 
Herchidf characters were Lady Grace^ 
Mrs. Foresight, Octavia, Mrs. Morr 
wood, &c 

EMERY, (Mr.) actor, his father was 
a performer of mudi repute in the 
country, who had his son instructed 
in muuc, for which he discovered aa. 
early capacity, and made such a pro- 
ficiency that, at the age of twelve, he 
belonged to the orchestra at Brighton 
theatre. Aspiring to the stage, be 
laid aside die fiddle for tlie notes of 
dramatic applause^ which he obtained 
in his first appearance in Crazy, 
(Peeping Tom] ; and having been 
equuiy successful in other companiei 
wftii respect to fame, notemolumentt 
he was engaced by tiie York nuna- 
ger, where, tnough only fifteenyean 
of age, he acquired so much repu- 
ution in tlie charicters of oUmen^ 
that in 1797, he procured an engage* 
from Mr. Harris for tiiree years, at a 
rising salary, and made his first 
apixarance at Covent Garden ift 
Frank Oatiands,(Cure for the Heart- 
adie), and Lovegold, (The Miser, re- 
duced to a Farce), in which opposite 
characters he met with equal ap- 
plause. On Mr. Munden^ secession 
from the Haymarket, he was engag- 
ed by Mr. Colman for the suouner 
season. The abilities of this yowtr 
man (for he is now only about 25) 
promise much future excellence : he 
IS as great in his representation of 
rustics as of old men ; and, besides 
his skill of music, he has discovered 
no small genius for painting. 

ESTCOURT, (RICHARD) actor 
and author of two dramatic pieces, 
viz. ** The Fair Example,'* comedy, 
1706, 4to. ; and " Prunella,'' hiter- 
lude, 4to. no date. He was born 
at Tewksbucy, in Oloucestenhire, 
and received his education at the 
Latin School of that town : but hiav- 
ing an early inclination for the stage, 
he stole away from his father's house 
at fifteen years of age, and joined a 
tmvdling company of comedians then 
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at Wonefter, where, forfetr of being < 

kniywn, he made hu first Appearance 
in woman tdoathi in the partof Rox- 
ana, (Alexander the Great). But 
this disguise not sufficiently conceal- 
ing him, he was obliged to make his 
escape from a pursuit that was made 
after him, and, under the appearance 
ofa girl, to proceed widi great expe- 
dition to Chipping Norton. Here, 
however, bemg discovered, and over- 
taken by his pumien, he was brooght 
back to Tewksbury, and his Esther, 
io order prevent such excursioiisfor 
Che future, soon after carried him 
op to London, and bound him an 
apprentice to an apothecary in Hat- 
ton Garden. From tMs confinement 
lie broke away, and passed two years 
in England, in an itinerant lifie. He 
then went over to Ireland, where he 
met with good success on the stage ; 
and on his return to London, was re- 
ceived in Dniry Lane Theatre. His 
first appearance there was in the part 
of Dominic, (Spanish Friar), in 
'Which, though pooessed of few natu - 
jal abilities, yet by a dose imitation 
<tf Leigh, who had been a fisvourite 
actor m that character, he acquired 
'acme fame. Indeed in this, and all 
his other parts, he was chiefly indebt- 
ed for the applause he received, to 
^is powers or mimidcry, in which he 
was inimitable ; and which not only 
at times affurdedhim opportunities 
Of appearing a much better actor 
tiian Ik really was, by enabling him 
to cony very exactly several peitorm- 
«rs of capital merit, whose manners 
Ke remembered and assumed ; but 
also recommended him to a ver^ nu- 
merous acquaintance in private Ufe,and 
secured him an indulgence for faults in 
his public profession, which might 
otherwise, perhaps, have never been 
^doned. Among which, he was re- 
markable for thAtpitifu/ ambiiioii of 
imagining he could assist his author by 
making additions of his own. This 
is a liberty too often taken by even 
modem actors, who presume to in- 
troduce temporiry matter, for the 
•ake of obtaining an {B-iudged plau- 
dit, not considering that they may 
tfierehy violate the time and |4ace 
cH action, and in all probability, in- 
jure the story bf pervertinr the dra- 



matistH mun intention. As a com- 
panion, Estcourt is said to have beba 
perfectly entertaininf^and agreeable ; 
m the spectator, he u reccNrded not 
only as a sprightiy wit, but a pencm 
of ease ana natural politeness. He 
retired from the stage a short time be- 
fore his death, which happened n& 
1713, when he was interred in the 
parish of St Paul's Covent Garden, 
where his brothel' comedian. Joe 
Hames, had been bailed a few years 
before. 

ESTEN, (Mrs.) actress, maiden 
name BmnOt. Her modier, who 
wrote several novels, hadexpoienc- 
ed all the vicissitudes of life, but at 
last, throiufa the death of her hu»- 
band and Utiier, who were Custom- 
House officers, became independent ; 
from her the daughter received her 
theatrical instruction; and after a 
long courtship was married, though 
very young, to Mr. Esten, the purser 
of a man-of-war, who had been in- 
trod^xd to her by her brother Thomas 
Pye Bennett, then a young officer in 
the navy. Mr. Esten having failed 
in some speculation, of whicn great 
hopes were entertained, was obliged 
to leave his wife and two children. 
Mrs. Esten, having now no friend but 
her mother, was Induced to attempt 
the stage, wtuch had hitherto never 
been her wi^. She first spoke in 
tragedy before Mr. Dawes, toe coun- 
sel, who was so struck witii the mu- 
sic of her voice, her figure, manner, 
and expression, tiiat be declared it as 
his belief, that she would, with care 
and attention, become a favourite 
with the public. Accordingly die 
was introduced to Mr. Harris, before 
whom she rehearsed; but who advis- 
ed her, before she appeared on a 
London stage, to practise in the coun- 
try. She was recommended to 
the Bath managers, where she made 
her entre, inBdvidera, (Venice Pre- 
served), and became a favourite at 
Bath and BristoL She then procured 
an engagement from the Dubiia nu- 
nager, and performed afterwards at 
Edinburgh with so much success that 
Mr. Harris was at last induced to give 
her an appearance at his theatre in 
Roseltnd, (As you like it), Oct 20, 
1790. The applause she met with 
was 
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was aaboiinaed, and die perftmned 
dtniiif tfae^^whole of the season, with- 
out receiving any salary; but with 
the indulgence of appearing in what- 
CTer diaracten she chose; and to- 
wards the conclusion, in addition to a 
tolerable share of public esteem, die 
received a/r/» benefit. Notwithstand- 
ing her success, eveiy exertion was 
made for some time, m vain, to pro- 
cure her an engagement (agreeable 
to her wishes) for the ensuing season. 
but the characters in which she had 
j^ved hy her own choice, being cfaief- 
h dwse in which Mrs. Siddons, Mn. 
Jordan, and (then) Miss Tarren, were 
most admired, Mr. Harris was con- 
scious that though she had pleated, she 
was by no means epuxi to ner rivals: 
however, by the recommendadon of 
a noble personue, for which, it is 
•aid, she was.ln<tebtcd to the kind in- 
tercession of Mrs. Jordan, she procured 
at last an engagement upon very ad- 
vantageous terms. SeeKEMBLE, (S.) 

EVATT, (Mr.) actor, was a shop- 
man in Pall Mall, and made his first 
Aeatrical attempt in the countty. He 
belonged some few seasons ago to 
Covent Garden and the Haymarket 
Theatres, where he was t useful ac- 
tor, thoi^h in trifling characten. In 
1798 be was the hero of the Rich- 
mond Theatre, where his wife also 
pe r formed, and who has since assisted 
at a private theatre. In 1799 they 
were the hero and heroine at East 
Bourne Theatre, Sec. 

EYRE, (EDMUND JOHN) actor 
and author of dramas, twiformed at 
provincial theatres, is ofa respectable 
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fatnlly, and recdved a daafeat t9n^ 
cation. Anxious to become a<bea- 
trical hero, he neglected his studies, 
left hk friends, and joined a com- 
pany near Windsor. His first attempt 
was Joseph Suifsce (School for Sean- 
dal), and as he then performed not 
for emolimient, but practice, was to- 
dulged widi all the characters he tie- 
sired. He took, however, a benefit^ 
and while speaking an occasional ad- 
dress, was surprised at the appear- 
ance of some of Us nearest relatives 
in the house. He applied in vain for 
a situation at Drury Lane, of whicli 
he had entertained some hopes ; and 
was engaged by Mr. Miell, for Wor- 
cester, &c. He performed one night 
at Covent Garden, for a benefit, in a 
farce of his own (which was net re- 
peated), called ** The Dreamer 
Awake, or Pugilist Matched," 1791 : 
besides whfch, he wrote <*The Makl 
of Normandy, or Death of the Q.ueea 
of France,*' tragedy, 1793: ** Con- 
sequences, or The School mr Preju- 
dice,* comedy, acted at Worcester, 
1794; <* The Fatal Sisters, or Castle 
of the Forest {** Dramatic Romance, 
1797; and, ** The Discarded Secre- 
tary, or Mysterious Chorus," Histo- 
rical Plav, 1798, which he complains 
was in the possession of a gentleman, 
who never returned tlie copy, ana 
that the idea of die ** CasOeSpectie,*' 
which was afterwards brought for- 
ward at the Theatre Royal, Dnuy 
Lane, was evidently borrowed from 
it This accusation, however, has 
not been suffidentiy proved by te 
pubUcatioa (It the piece. 
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TARLET, (Mr.) actor, was bom 
Bear the dieatre, and brcmgfat up to 
Ae stage from his infency, having 
perfonqed children's characters at 
Covent Garden, when lixNit eight or 
ame years old. He was .afterwards 
an aswant to the promiiter, and as 
toon as his age permitted, personated 
, fops, &C. Havmg acquired 



a knowledge of pantomime, be <has 
— "— ^JB eofttfiToif Mo^ gcttiac up 



several. Being lately engaged at the 
summer theatre, he has attained a 
higher rank, and has frequently per- 
formed several comic characten In a 
respectable manner. 

FARREN, (Mr.) actor, was intend- 
ed for business, but during hisappren- 
ticeship ^he conceived a passion for 
the stage, and became a member of 
a spoutmg society in the Strand. He 
Mr. Yates, then 
aanager 
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citM «Tfte Thratrical Guudftn,'' 
which had not the desired effects for, 
instead of making firiendi he created 
eaemiet: after which he attempt- 
ed dramatic writing, and producea a 
comedy, caUed *' Lindorand Clara, 
or the British Ofhcer,** which was 
acted at provincial theatres, and 
printed in 1791. 

FENTON, (EUJAH), author of a 
tragedy called " Mariamne," was 
tfie youngest of twelve children, born 
«t»town called Sbelton, near New- 
castie-under-Line, in Staffordriiire. 
He was sent to the university, and 
entered of Jesus CoUege, where he 
took the degree of Batchclor of Arts, 
in 1704. He was intended for the 
church, but having embraced princi- 
ples very opposite to the government, 
oecame comequentty disqualified for 
the taking orders. Soon after his quit- 
ting the university he was secretary 
to the £ari of Orrery : afkerwardsL an 
usher to a country school, where- it is 
supposed he was assisted by his eldest 
brother, who had an estate of 10001. 
per ann. and to whom he constantly 

Ba yearly visit. He died July 13, 
and was buried at East Hamp- 
Park, near Oakingham, in 
Berkshire. His tragedy of *<Mari- 
amne** met with perhaps as much 
applause as any play that had ap- 
peared for many years, both be£we 
and after it ; and indeed much more 
than could be expected, under the 
disadvantageous circumstances which 
attended the representation of it. 
For. in consequence of the iU-be- 
haviour of the managen of Druxy 
Lane Theatre, who, notwithstanding 
repeated promises to the contrary, 
had deUyea bringing it on fur three or 
four years together } he was induced, 
and indeed advised by his friends, to 
carry it to the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where he was assured that 
his interest should be strongly sup- 
ported ; and indeed these promises 
were amply performed j for although 
the theatre was then so endreiy out 
of favour with the town, that for a 
long time before, the managers had 
scarcely ever been able to defray 
thehr oiarges, having frequently per- 
fprmed to audiences of about only 
4¥c oriix pounds, the merit of this 



■ pieori nof only brought cfDWRdcd 
houses for several nights togoMier, but 
seemed, by so doing, tahave turned 
the current of. puboc favour into a 
new channel, from which, during tlie 
existence of that theatre, it never 
after so totaUy deviated* as it bad 
done for a considerable time before. 

FIELDIMO, (HENRY) dramatist, 
&c. was bom at Sharubam Park, isi 
Somersetshire, April QI2, 1707. Mis 
father. Ii4mund Fieklinf, Esq. (wbo 
was the younger son of the Earl of 
Denbigh), was in theacmy, and !(»• 
wards the close of the reign of Ktn^ 
George. I, or the accession of George 
II, was pnMnoted to the tank of a 
lieutenant-generaL His mother wst 
daughter to Judgv Gouldy mmL aunt 
to Sir Henry-Gould^ one oC the Jodget 
of the Common Pleas. This lady, 
besides Henry (who seema to have 
been firsfrbocn)^ had another son and 
four daughters: and, inconsequence 
of his fauier^ second marriage, our 
author had six half-brothers ; one of 
whom, John, succeeded Henry in the 
commission of the peace for the county 
of Middlesex, was knighted, as being 
a very distinguished personage in 
his situation, and died in 1781. Henry 
received the first rudiments of hu 
education at home, under the care of 
the -Rev. Mr. Oliver. He was then 
sent to Leyden, where he studied 
under the most celebrated civi. 
lians for two years: at the expiration 
of which time, the remittances from 
England not coming so regularly as at 
.fiiikt, he was obliged^ to return to 
England. Urged by difficukiet, he 
commenced dramatist in 1727, before 
he had attained his twentieth year, 
and his 6ni piece, though it immedi- 
ately succeeded the long and crowd- 
ed run of ** The Provoked Husband,** 
met with a favourable recepuoo. 
About six or seven years after, he 
married Miss Craddock, a young lady 
from Salisbury, possessed of a very 
great share of beauty, and a fortune 
of 15001. About which time also hb 
mother dying, aneitate at Stower. in 
Dorsetshire, of somewhat better than 
SJOOL per annum, came into his poi> 
session. Thus comfortably affluent, 
and blest with a wifie whom he wu ' 
fond of Co distnctiooi for her sake hi 
wu 
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wwdietRinined to bid adiea to an 
the fblliet and intemperanoe of a 
lawn life, to whidi he had addicted 
Idnuelf, and rerire to his oountrjr seat ; 
bat fwcaSkf pride bn)U|[fat oir trim all 
the inconveniences in one place, 
which youthful dissipation bad in an. 
other. The inonne he possessed, 
tfiough then sufficient for ease, and 
even some degree of elennce, was 
in no degree adequate to me support 
of either luxury or splendour. In 
diort, in less than three years, from 
the mere pasnon of being esteemed a 
man of great fortune, he reduced 
himself to the displeasing situation of 
liavingno fortune at all, and dirough 
an idSe ambidon of maintaining an 
open hause for the reception of stran- 
cers as well as friends, he soon found 
himself witix>ut a habitation for him- 
tdf and fomily. Not discouraged, 
Isowerer. he determined to exert his 
best abihties, betook himself closely 
to the study of the law, and, after the 
cnstomary time of probanon at the 
Temple, aras called to the bar, and 
made no inconsiderable figure in 
Westmmster HalL Besides dra- 
matic pieces, he produced several 
admirca pamphlets, asosted in pe- 
riodical works, and invented the 
pleasinff histories of Joseph Andrews, 
Tom Jones, Sec. As a dramatist, he 
was not alwajri successful, havine 
printed in the title pa'ge of one of his 
nroes, ** As it was dammd at the 
Theatte Royal Dmry Lane !» which 
carious recommendation of a piece to 
readers has been lately adopted by 
one or two of our modem authon. 
His plajv are twenty-seven, viz. 
* Love in several Masks," ccnnedy, 
I79B; <«The Temple Beau,» ditto, 
1730 ; ** The AnthorH Farce, or Plea- 
sures of die Town," 1730; "A Tra- 
gedy of Tragedies, or Life and Death 
«f Tom Thumb the Great," burlesque, 
1790; *< TheCoflTce^housePolitiaan, 
or the Justice caught in his own Trap," 
fuce, 1730: •* The Letter Writers, 
or, A New Way to keep a Wife at 
Home,'* ditto, 1731 ; '^ The Grub 
Straet Opera,** (called also Welsh 
Opera) IT3I j "The Lottery," bal- 
lad fhroe, 1731; The Modem Hus- 
band,** comedy, 1738 ; ** The Mock 
Doctor, orDiunb Lady cured,*' bal- 



lad Hrpt, 1733; "The Debauchee, 
or The Jesuit Caught,** comedy,. 
1732; «* The Covcnt Garden Tra- 
gedy,*» burlesque, 1732; "The Mi- 
ser,** comedy, 1732; "The Intrigu- 
ing Chamber Maid,** ballad farce, 
1733; "Don Quixote m England,**" 
comedy, 1733; "The Old Man 
taught Wisdom,** (now caned "The 
Virgm Unmasqued,**) baHad farce.' 
1734 ;« The Universal Gallant : or. 
Different Husbands," comedy, 1734 ; 
« Pasqoin." satire, 1736; " Historical 
Register, lor the year 1736," comedy, 
1737; "Euridice,"f5irce, (damned) 
1737: " Euridice H&sed; or, A 
Word to the Wise,** (not acted) 
1737 : " Tumble Down Dick ; or. 
Phaeton m the Suds," dramatic enter- 
tainment, 1737, *' Miss Lucy ia 
Town,'* ballad farce, 174«; « Plutus, 
the God of Riches," translation, (in 
which he was assisted by Mr. Young), ' 
1742; " The Wedding Day " come- 
dy, 1743; « Interlude between 
Jupiter, Juno and Mercury," 1748 : 
" The Fathers; or, l&oodnatured 
Man," comedy, acted and print- 
ed in 1779. His dramatic pieces 
are far f^om bein^ contemptible > 
they have a sprightliness of manner, 
and afordblenessof character, which 
render them entertaining. Thougli 
but a young man, he had such vio- 
lent attacks of the gout as rendered 
it impossible for him to be so constant 
at tM* bar, as the laboriousness of his 
profession required. At length his 
whole frame of body was so entirely 
shattered by continual inroads of 
complicated disorders, and the inces- 
sant fstigufr of business, having 
through necessity been obliged to 
accept of the office of an actmg ma- 
gistrate in the commitision or the 
peace for the county of Middlesex, 
that by the advice of his physicians; 
he set out for Lisbon, and died in 
about two months after hb arrival 
there, 1754. HU works have been 
published in different sizes with "An 
Essav on the Life and Genius' of the ' 
Author, by Arthur Murphy,' Esq.'* 

FITZHENRYj (Mfs.) actress; niaid. 
en namie i'7^m»t|r<7ff. Her father, ail 
Irishman, kept ffie Old Fen^ 'Bbai', 
(a pnblif-house), at the lower end 
of. Abbey SUee^ Dublin. She con- 
h tinued 
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tiBQcd for KMBC time the baiiiiCB of 
•enbroideffy, and contributed toward! 
the support of her aged fodier. At 
intervab she eatertained herself with 
• play-book. Mr. Flanidgan's dwel- 
ling being then at Batcfaelon* Walk, 
contiguous to the river, the captains, 
and officen of the dups, tying in the 
vidnitjr, made it their place of ren- 
dezvous, and some occasionally lodg- 
ed and boarded widi him. One of 
these, Captain Gregory, then m the 
Bourdeaux trade, engaged the at- 
tention of the daughter, and, having 
procured her consent, they were 
united, and embarked together for 
hfei but an adverse storm falter- 
cepted them in their voyage, and the 
bridegroom was unteppily drowned. 
At thtt time her affectionate father 
also died, and the stage now seemed 
lb be her only resource : accordingly 
she went to London, late in the year 
7753, and made her first appearance 
att Covent Garden Theatre in Her- 
mione, (Distrest Mother), Jan. 10, 
1754, after which she performed 
Alicia, (Jane Shore), twice. A pro- 
vincial accent impeded her success on 
the English stage, though her abilities 
vrere acknowledged to DC great. She 
retomedto Dublin, and was engaged 
by the then Irish managers, (victor 
and Sowden), at 3001. pei season : 
when her fame so much encreased 
^t she ventured to perform again 
at Covent Garden, in 1757, wmch 
expedition was attended with both 
honour and emolumenL After this 
die became the ornament of the Irish 
stage for several seasons, and was 
manied to Mr. Fitzhenry^ a young 
lawyer of family and abUities. She 
was left a second time a widow, with 
a son and daughter, for whom, by 
her professional exertions, she made 
an ample provision, and retired from 
the stage during Mr. Daly's manage- 
ment, naving in her farewell address 
tfrongly recommended Mr. Kemble 
C whonad then played several charac- 
ters with her) to the notice of the 
pubttc She died at Bath in 1790. 

FLEETWOOD, (CHARLES) ma- 
nager, was a gentleman possessed of 
a considerable fortune at one period 
of his life, of which a small portion 
4MilyreiBaioedat thetiine of his the- 
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tirical ftndertaking* He \ 
not only Mr. Highmore's sliare ot 
Dmry Lane, Imt those of aU the otiher 
partners; and so tittle value was Aen 
set upon the tiieatre, that tlie wliole 
sum which ht gave for tliem waa 
hardly more than exceeded the half of 
what Mr. Highmore had before paid. 
Previous to msy several of the acton 
had revolted, bat a treaty was now 
opened, and conctodedrfor their re* 
turn to DrunLane. Fleetwoods 
managem^Kdid not give modi sa^. 
tisf action : he made use <tf mean at« 
tractions : lie brought aU the inhabi- 
tants of Sad)er>S WeUs upon his stage, 
and entertained tiie public with api^ 
of tall monsters, and contemptiliia 
rope-dantxrs. On the closing of tfie 
theatre, in Goodnaanh Fields, he 
engaged Mr. Garrick at the annual in- 
come of soon, i but liis ignorance of 
tiieatricai business proved lum in- 
capable of disj^ying to advantage the 
talents of a Garrick^ or tiie humour 
of a Clive ; and his extravagance^ 
and absurd conduct rendered their ex- 
ertions vain to save the dieatre 
from destruction. The profits whick 
arose firom the acting of bis best idayt 
were appropriated to his favourite a- 
musements; the theatre was fumed 
to one Fierson, his treasurer, who 
had lent laree sums of monev to tiw 
manager : mis follow considered the 
merits of the best actors in no odier 
view than as they contributed to the 
payment of his loan; The just and 
legal demands of the actors were 
treated by him with insoknoe and 
contempt. He was civil to Mr. Gar- 
rick, indeed, because he hoped, bf 
his acting, to get back the money be 
had risqued upon the patent In this 
distracted state of Fleetwoods ma- 
nagement, the in treatment of the 
players seemed to call aloud for re- 
dress. Bailiff were often hi possea- 
sion of the theatre ; and liie proper- 
ties, cloeths, and other stage orna- 
ments of the comedians, were some- 
times seized upon by these low fan- 
plements of the hiw. Many rklice- 
lous contests and foolish squabbles 
happened between the actors and 
these licensed harpies. The hat of 
King Richard the TliM, byb 
docned with jewdt of pailej f 
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gh erii B rH oilioeR a prey worthy of 
tiieir teoore ; bat honest Davy, Mr. 
Gnnkkh Welch servant, told them, 
they did not know what diev were 
about: *^ For, look you," said Davy, 
<* that hat belong to the King.*' 
The fidlows, imagmingthat what was 
meant of Richard the Third, was 
npoken of George the Second, re- 
aigBed their prey, though with some 
vductanoe. Fleetwood not only in- 
creased the displeasttre of his actors, 
bot was likewise at war with the pub- 
fie at large, llie eendemen or the 
iam of court insisted that the price of 
the pit should be reduced from 3s. to 
tbemea common price of ^. 6d. and 
«fae gaUeiyfrom 2s. to 1/. Gd. but it was 
urged in favour of the proprieton 
Hat having engaged foreign dan- 
cen at high rates to oitertain the 
town, tiiey must fulfil tiieir contracts, 
buttiut another year they would not 
require the advanced price. To en- 
able them to keep their prooUse, they 
Botooly foffoore tomake other engage- 
ments, but refuaedto give to the actors 
aeir former salaries; without which 
several of tiiem determined not to 
act. The following account was 
Iherefbre publiihed to shew their ex- 
'Oititant diemaads in compatison of 
former acton. 

Computed at 200 days playing. 
In the Year 1708 and 9. /. i. d. 
Hr. WilksV acting andma- 

magemait - - - 250 

Bjrbei^/it, paying charges 90 14 
Mr. Betterton 4/. a xtfeek, 

amd U a roeek his v>(fe, 

tkuuhdueSdaotaa - 166 13 4 

By hemfit^payiMg charges 76 4 
igr.tMteiomn5l.aweek - 166 13 

By beme/ltf paying charges 51 8 
Jfr-. Gibber 5/. avxeh - 166 13 8 

By benefit, paying charges 51 4 
Jfr-. Mills, sen. 4/. a -week - 133 6 8 

By benefit, paying charges 58 " " 
yfs. Oldfield V. a -week" 133 



Mrs. ( 



benefit, paying charges 62 



S& 



14J9 13. 1 

Ite tie rear \7^and3. /. s.d. 
Mr.Gznickfor acting ovU^ 630 
2 clear ben^s, and ipay- 
iMgbOL - - - 500 00 
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f. 1.A 
brought forward 1130 Q 

Mr. Macklia 9L a week, and 
61. 6s. atoeek, certain, fir 
his wife, vAo acted afno 
times ^ - - - 525 
A clear ben^, and her*s 
paying 501. - - - 233 

Jfrj. Woffington 7/. lOt. a 
roeei certain - • . 350 
Bjy a clear benffii - ^ 190 
Cbaths - - ... 50 

Mrs. Pritchard 1L lOs. a 
week certain ... 350 
Ar a clear ben^ - . 180 
Chaths .... 50 

Mr. Mills, jms. 6L aweek 
certain .... 300 
By a ben^t, paying 25/. 140 

Mrs. Clive 151. 15s. a week 
certain .... 535 
Byaclearbemfit • - 300 
Cloaths . . - 50 p 

Tichets at her ben^, asby 
agreement - - - 31 Q 

^.h.Theben^ancw 4001 
pnied by the accimt of 1419 13 1 
the homeland n». compn- • • 

tatUm made qf gold 3581 6 11 
tickets, which are smne- 
times very considerable. 
The acton, however, gave m an- 
other account, in order to prove that 
the above was fallacious ; and about 
the «nd of the summer, 1743, they 
found leisure to digest a plaa 
for removing die grievances under 
which they had so long patiently suf-* 
fered. About a doxen of them^ dis 
chief of whom were Garrick, Mack* 
hn, Havard, Berry, Mrs. Pritchard, 
and Mrs. Chve, Mills and his wife^ 
and Blakes, entered into an associa* 
tion, to which others were invited. 
A formal agreement was signed, in 
which they obUged themselves not to 
accede to any terms which might be 
proposed to them by the patentee, 
widiout the consent of all the nib- 
scribers. The players were in hopea 
that the Lord ChamberUin would be 
induced to grant diem his favour and 
protection, and, in hnitation of one 
of his predecessors, the witty and be- 
nevolent Earl of Dorset, grant them 
a licence or pateut for acting plays a 
die Opera Home, or elsewhere 
, They drew up a petition, in which 
^ L3 thr 
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Iber Stated their grievftBces very ex- 
actly, and supported their claim to 
redress from a variety of facts which 
they ofTeced to prove. The Duke of 
Grafton, who was then cliamberlain, 
received the petition. widi coldness ; 
instead of examining into the merit 
of their complaints, he desired to 
know the amount of their annual 
stipends. He was much surprised to 
be informed that a man could gain, 
merely by acting, the yearly salary of 
5001. His Grace observed, that a 
siear relation of his, who was then an 
inferior ofiicer in the navy, exposed 
his life in behalf of bis king and coun- 
try, for less than half that sum. AU 
attempts tp convince the Duke that 
justice and right were on the side of 
the p^iftoners were to no purpose. 
Whilst the plaven were thus busy in 
gaining friends *to their cause, and to 
promote their success with the Lord 
Chamoerlain, Fleetwood was endea- 
vouring to. raise recruits. amongst all 
the itinerant actors in England. 1^- 
fore they proceeded to greater hos- 
tilities, each party strove to justify 
their cause by appealing to the pub- 
lic from the press. The contest be- 
tween the managers and seceders 
soon became very uneciuaL Tine lat- 
ter found all application for a new 
patent ineffectual, and tho^ were 
obliged to agree with the manager 
upon the best terms that coold be 
obtained. To. the principal per- 
formers, Fleetwood ^nted the same 
annual stipends, which they had en- 
joyed before their secession ; but the 
inferior actors he abridged of half 
their income. To aU he was recon- 
ciled but to Mr Macklin ; and as 
chiefly to him he ascribed mis revolt 
of the players, he banished from his 
theatre the man who had been once 
his favourite, adviser, and bosom 
friend. In 1744, Fleetwood grew 
tired with a manner of 4iving which 
brought with it nothing 'but continual 
vexation and anxiety : lie was at last 
prevailed upon to advertise the re- 
maining term of his patent, which was 
then reduced to about three or four 
years, with a view to pay off his most 
pressine incumbrances, tint he might 
be enabled to retire to some place on 
€bfi continent, where tie could live 



decentfy on die ihipwreck of hit for* 
tune. Two bankers, Suin and Ana- 
bcr, became the purchasers, and ad- 
mitted Mr James Lacey to a third 
shace, on condition that be would un- 
dertake the management of the 
theatre, and mortgage his poEtioa (X 
the patent till the profits should have 
empowered him to discharge the 
debt. Fleetwood havine thus dis- 
posed of his patent by public auction, 
now abandoned bis country, and ter- 
minated liis life abroad. His eldest 
son was on the stage : he made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane in the 
character of Romeo, in 1759; his per- 
son was elegant and handsome, and 
great expectations were formed of 
his theatncai success : butwidiallthe 
advantages of a good understanding 
and education, his voice seemed con- 
sumptive, and his powers deficient. 
He met with a flattering reccptioi 
the first night, but the more he puyed 
the less he pleased ^ither the audience 
or himself. Being ambitious, and of 
strong discernment, he soon found 
the drama would not eiiable him to 
live in tllat stile of lucrative supe- 
riority, at which he only aimed : he 
therefore, in less than two years ex- 
periment of stage enterprise, retired 
from the theatre, and engaged, it is 
said, in an undertaking in tee West 
Indies, where, it is supposed, he ra- 
jMdly made a fortune. 

FLORIO, (C. M.) composer, IS said 
to Jiave been bom in England, though 
of forei^ extraction. He composed 
the mu^ic for the opera of the ^* Egyp' 
tian Festival," 1800, and the cntics 
allowed it to have more merit than 
the piece. The author and cinnposer 
disagreed (as reported) respecting 
the introductionand situation of some 
of the airsj but certainly the former 
had the better right to ascertain this 
business. H^ has provided music for 
other pieces, which have done the 
composer but little credit, particu- 
carly << Who's Uie Rogue,» 1801, &c. 

FOLLET, fJpHNi actprjn panto- 
mime, was me son of an itinerant 
performer. On the iilefai openinip 
of the Royalty Tbeadre widi ** As you 
like it," and ** Miss in her Teens,» 
his father played Puff in the latter 
piece. He and his son perfonned to- 
gether 
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fcdier at die Circus, and the old mail, 
as he was eoing home at nifht to his 
s in Rosemazy Lane, fall down 
rbcokehisleg, of which he died. 
'Whatever abilities the fother might 
have possened in the oratorical way, 
it it certain his son, who was bc»t 
known by the fiuniliar appeUatioa of 
Jack Folkti could never make any 
JKOgreas towards attaininf the cele- 
briiy of a Rosdus : he therefore wise^ 
ly availed himself of the advantage 
Jiature had given him in an athletic 
firame and strong muscular powers, 
by tut ntng his thoughts to pantomime, 
•in whidi he so weU succeeded, 
.that he has scarcely left his equal in 
the repr e sen tation of a4down.' He 
^faad a particular mcfiiod of walking 
In a positioa in which his knees were 
.10 inverted as neariv to tmich the 
stage, a striking proof of the strength 
of his muscks. At one period of his 
life his agility wasequal to his strength, 
jud he hat frequently taken leaps 
which Harlequin could not acoom- 
piidi,to the no small chagan of tint 
matky gentleman*. .Jack had made 
many apiAicatiom ^ the London 
theatres, but in vain ; however, on 
Mr. Delpini's secession from Covent 
Garden to assist the.late Lord Bany- 
moreH private theatricals, a sudden 
proposal came to Jack firom- the ma- 
nager, to which he cheaifally con- 
sented, though die terms were by no 
meant lucrative. He peiformed at 
Covent Garden for about seven yean 
previous to hit deatfi, during which 
;^ime he was frequently honoured with 
royal approbation. From his open 
^spootion, and honest bluntness. he 
conciliated the good opinion of att 
htt brother perfbnners, by whom his 
premature exit, which happened at 
4he age of thirty-two, Feb. 7, 1799, 
was unanimously regretted. 
. FONTENKLLE, (Miss) actfess, 
was tent to a boarding school by her 
another, who was a resident many 
■years in London. The daughter, on 
jaufaing her education, discovered so 
much agreeable vivacity, that the 
stage was suggested to her by her 
frieodSv ^^ though unacquainted 
jvith the drama, havinjg seenbut few 
ibcatrical represeatattons, she wd- 
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denly iflnMlMd a strong incMoauoii fiif 
the profession. She was introduced 
by Mr. Woodfall, then proprietor of a 
Morning Paper, to Mr. Harris, and 
made her first appearance at Covent 
Gacden Theatre In the character of 
Moggy, on die first representation of 
0*Keeff*s musical piece of <* The 
Highfaind Reel," 1788. No i 



lady, it was remarked, ever came be- 
fore the public with greater confi- 
dence ; but the remarkable livelinem 
she displayed, made ample compen- 
sation tor the want of that modetC 
diffidence which it so pleasing in fe- 
male candidates. She was engaged 
for three yean conditionally, but the 
manager and the parted at the end 
of the first season. She tiien went to 
Edinburgh, and was afterwards en- 
gaged by Mr. Colman, as a substitute 
for Miss George, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, where she lemained a few 
Summer seasons. 

FOOTE, (SAMUEL) actor and 
dramatist, was bom at Truro, in 
ComwalL His fatiier, John Foote, 
who ei\i<7ed the posts of Commit, 
sioner of the prize office, and fire 
contract, was Member of Parliament 
for Tiverton, inDevonihire.{ and hit 
mother, being heiress of the Dineley 
and Goodere&nilies, (inconsequence 
of an unhappy and fatal quarrel be- 
tween the two brotiien) came into 



the possession of five thousand ponndi 
a Tear. Foote received the ruoimentt 
of his education at Worcester College^ 
which owed itofoundation and chan^ 
of name (from Gloucester HaH) to Sir 
T. Cooks Winford, Bart, a seoond 
cousin of his. From thence be re- 
moved to the Temple, being designed 
for the study of the law, where, it it 
more than probable, his great oratori- 
cal talents, and powen of mimicry 
would have shewn themselves in • 
very conspicuous manner. Eariy in 
life he cameinto the possession of an 
ample fortune, but the extraordinary 
liveliness of hb disposition, added to 
an uncoDunon quickness of parts, 
tendering him a very desh^le com- 
panion, he ver^ soon formed a.]axge 
drde of acquaintance, and. Joining 
wMh them in aU the dissipations of 
the times, found himself u disdesi 
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4a a veif Hew yem. h a wMaikil 
■wmeiit, he tHoukt of tlie staae at a 
field for fiune andfoituiie, and plaj- 
cd Othello at the LittfeTlieatre at 
Hie Hajvaifcet as a trial part. But 
be HKNi abaadoaed ttafedy, aad after- 
wardi appeared in Fcndlewtfe, Lord 
Fopplngion, Sir Paul Plyant, and 
vaajr other characters, vitfa niccess. 
At last he struck oat a new and un- 
trodden.padi, in which be, at once, 
Idt off the tone oChis geniu^affoided 
«ntertainHient to the puUic, aad 
cmolqinent to himself. This was 
bjr taldnroa hunaelf the donlde cha- 
■actor m author and performer, in 
which Ujjht, in 17^, he opened the 
litde Theatre ia the Haymarket, with 
m dramatic piece of his own writing, 
called <* The Divenions of the Morn- 
ing.*' Has piece consisted of nodiutg 
not« than the introduction of several 
weU-kaown characters la real lifo, 
whose manner of convenation aadex- 
prassiOB tins author had very haf^ilf 
Idt in die dicdon of his drama, and 
itUl more happily represented on the 
atage, by an exact imitadon, not only 
of tiie manner and tone of voice, but 
«ven of the very persons of mose 
whom he intended to take off. 
Amongst these characters, there was 
m certain physician, who was much 
better known by the oddity and sin- 
gfularity of his appearance and oon- 
veraation, than from his emmence in 
liis profession. A celebrated oculist, 
(who was at that time in die meridian 
of his popularity) was also another 
object ; and, in thie latter part of the 
piece, under die character of a tlwa- 
trical director, he took off, widi great 
humour and accuracy, the sevexal 
■tyles of acting of the performers of 
both theatres. This peiformance was 
stopped ater the second night, through 
tiie interest, and at the request of Mr. 
J. Lacey, then patentee of Druiy Lane 
Theatre; but the audior, being pa- 
tronized by many of the prindpat no- 
bility, and others, this opposition was 
overruled, and with the alteration of 
the title of his piece to diat of « Mr. 
Footed giving Tea to his Friends,** he 
moceeded witliout further molesta- 
tion from the maeistrates, and repre- 
sented it, throttgn a run of upwards 
«f forty mornings, to crouded and 
splendid audiences. The ensuing 
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B pradaoad aaottier piece or 
the same ktnd,Whk:lk he called «Ab. 
Auction of Pieturei." In ihia he ia^ 
troduced several new churacten, al^ 
however, popular ones, aad extreme- 
ly well known, particularly Sir Tho- 
mas de Veil, then the acting Justice 
of Westminster ; Mr. Cock, the cele- 
brated auctioneer, and tiie eqoafif 
famous ontor Henley. This piece 
had also a considerable run. Frona 
the success of his talents in this way^ 
he proceeded tb pieces of Mxaewiaat 
more regularity, viz. "Taste," co- 
tttedy, 1752; ^The Englishmaa in 
Paris," ditto, 1753 } "The Knights,- 
ditto, 1754; « The Eagtidunan re- 
turned from Paris," nuee, 1756 z 
^* The Autiior." comedy, 1757 ; ** 1^ 
Diversions of a Mombr,** force. 
1758 ; « The Minor," comedy, 17$% 
'< The Liar," comedy, 1761, printed 
in 1764; «The Oraton," oomedy; 
1762 ; •• The Mayor of Ganatt," force! 
1763 ; « The Patron," comedy, 1764 ; 
*« The Commissary," ditto, 1765; 
Occasional Prelude, 1767; « The 
Devil upon Two Sticks," . comedr, 
1768, printed in 1778; '*The Lame 
Lover" comedy, 1770; "The Maid 
of Bath," comedy, 1771, printed 1778; 
'* The Nabob ;" comedy, 1772, print- 
ed 1778: " Piety in Pattens," force, 
1773 ; « The Bankrupt," comedy, 
1773 ; « The Cozenen," comedy, 
1774, printed 1778 ;« The Capndiin,* . 
comedy, 1776, printed 17TO; and 
" A Tnp to CaUis." comedy, 177«. 
These, though caUed eomedUsy are all 
petit pieces. From die year 1752 to 
the year 1761 he continued to per- 
form at one of the Theatres every 
season as foncy or interest directed 
his dioice, generally for a stated num- 
ber of nights, and on tiiese engage- 
ments he usually brought out a new- 
piece. In this course he went on, 
till a vei^ pressing embarrassment 
in his affairs ot>Uged him to perform 
the Mmor, at the Haymarice^ in die 
summer of 1760, with such a compaqr 
as he could hastily collect. The suo» 
cess of this attempt suggested to him 
the idea of occupying that theatre 
when tie odieri were '^ut up, and 
from 1762 until tiie season before his 
deadiflae regularly peifoimed there, 
and acquired a very considerable in- 
come. On February 7, 1766, he had 
the 
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Ac Hiwtiifliirtlc W fifQ QODl HI lUIIsc 
wUie at Lord MexborougfaPi seat on 
« vmt, by whkh be broke hb le£, and 
W9S afte r w ai d i obliged to maie we 
«f an artifidal one. It b wppoted 
ihtt dHs acddenc (wUch luperrthion 
dec l ared tvat t^jKHgrnetit on Ma for 
haviof mbsidtcd a tane ebuacter) 
CKfllitated bb a^pplkatkm for a patent, 
wfaicb be obtained tbe tmiCL- year, 
|«]y 9. In 1776, be drew a cfaancter, 
iBtended for a hdy of qualhf, tben 
flmch tatted of, who had influence 
enouab to obtain a prohibition to the 
piaj beinf represented ; and in the 
aoatfovcny wmdi tUs incident ooca- 
aoncd. imputadons. tiie most foul, 
woe tnrown oat agamst his character. 
Scaiceif had tbb dispute subsided, 
iHieo tfiose fool imputations were 
icnewed in a legalchaiiie against liim 
bf a dnsnken servant, whom he had 
dfsmisaed; but die aeeusation was 
pit>ved to originate in mattce, and he 
was ibMra6/K acquitted. The shock, 
bowerer, preyed upon his spirits, and 
be resolved to dispose of his patent to 
Mr. Cobnan. Jan. 16, 1777, die par- 
lies owt, agreeable to their appoint- 
aMot, and executed the artides whieh . 
eonfirmed the Utter*i purchase of the 
farmer's patent, togedier with all his 
nruoe i t y in the Haymarket theatre. 
By the terms of the demise, Mr. C(rf- 
man dbiq;ed Umadf to pay Mr. Foote 
a dear annuity of 16001. per annum, 
hf four quarterly payments; he abo 
stipulated to par Mr. Foote a hand- 
sane som for tne right of actinf all 
las uBDubtisbed pieces. Mr. Foote, on 
the other hand, agreed to put Mr. 
Cotanan in immediate possession of die 
prenuKS, and enga^ not only to 
give him tbe refual of all such dra- 
matic writings as he might hereafter 
produce, but abo to perform on no 
odier stage in London than that of the 
Haymaiket Theatre. A few months 
aAerwards, Mr. Foote was seized with 
a paialrtic iit while on the stage ; 
fosm wtiich he recovered saflldently 
aaspend die summer at Brighthehn- 
noae, and from thence, on the ap- 
yimcb of winter, was advised to re- 
move to France. He reached Dover 
October 90, ITT?, intending inune- 
^ ' ~ to proeeed to Cahib; but 
l«C«MrataifM»aMkii- 
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uMf, wMt tobedyWiferebftWkf wneA 
witii anodker lb, which lasted duea 
hours t he then seemed oompesedf 
and mdined to sleep, but soon benai 
to breathe in a moaning tone, and at 
length, fetdiinc a deep siglu ezpned* 
He was buriedia Wesbninster Abbef . 
As an actor, hb poweiaof aoitatiott 
were so great as to give additional 
force to nb merit as a dramatist At 
an author, hb abMtiet have been oen« 
sored for the introduction of real 
characters on the stage, and hb per* 
sonality raised him many enemies, th« 
chief of whom was a printer, rldl« 
culed in the character of Peter Para« 
graph : but a writer who thus exposet 
foOy takes die best mediod to correct 
it, and though his works may not he 
relhhed by posterity, yet he not only 
entertains the present age, but tends 
to reform the vices of mankind. This 
dramatist indeed did not seem to auu 
at immortality-- hb plays, written for 
the present moment, are hasty dtetcheg 
—but though nnfinfahed, are die evi. 
dent productions of a man of genius. 
Few authors can boast of having writ- 
ten so many different pieces. Some 
are still occasionatlv represented, and 
though much of ineir satire is lost^ 
afford entertainment, and promise 
to live longer than many of our fm^ 
tkm comedies of Jive acts, which 
boast of m characters either living or 
dead. Hb forte was tiie exhibition of 
character, or radier caricature, in 
which, though he was more a paintw 
for effect, than the holder of a delicaa 
pencil, for boldness of oatiine, and 
strength and truth of colouring, he 
stood unrivalled. His dhilogue lb 
general b tene, easy, and witty. His 
scenes teem with true humour, and, 
under the mask of infinite pleasantry, 
convey the strongest satire. No dra- 
matic writer ever paid less attention 
to the fobles of hb plays, and yet there 
are not to be seen, in the whole 
round of modern pieces, so many 
striking pictures of vice and folly as 
have been drawn by dib aud^r; 
he ma^ be truly said to have '* caught 
die livmg mannen as they rose,** and 
to have had the happy art of present- 
ing whatever he designed to exMbh, 
in a pomt of view so truly, ridlcbkiim 
tfaatevay audbor was wider die ne- 
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kesAty of joininir in the genentUragh- 
ter excited, and left tne theatre not 
tfie less amended for having^been un- 
ConuQonly weH entertained. 

FOOTE (SAMUEL) actor and ma- 
nager at Plymouth, fcc. is of a respec- 
laUe family, and for many years neld 
a commission intiie army; bat dis- 
appointed of the promotion to which 
lie justly looked forward, he wa» in- 
duced to quit the service, and retire 
into private life; soon after winch, 
haviof , bv Ms occasional performances 
in the fiismonable private theatricals, 
acquired a taste for thedrama, he be- 
came tiie purchaser of die Plymouth 
theatre, which he rebuilt and fitted 
up m an elegantstyle. He |hen be- 
came performer, and acquired con- 
•iderajble reputation at the provincial 
theatres in the contrasted characters 
f)f the Stranger and Doctor Lenitive, 
(Prize) Madwth, and Farmer Harrow, 
(Ghost) Charles Surface (School for 
Scandal) and Walter (Children of 
the Wood,) &c. About the year 1796, 
he managed the theatre at Exeter for 
Messrs, Hughes and Trueman, the 
proprietors. He married (about 
1798) Miss Hart, daughter of Charles 
Hart, Esq. of Hampshhre, a young 
accomplished lady, with a handsome 
ibrtune, and has consequently de- 
clined any further theatncal pursuit 
l>eyond Plymouth, the place of his re- 
siclence. at the distance of two miles 
from which is a neat winter theatre, 
opened in the town adjacent to his 
Majesty's dock-yard, called the Dock 
Theatre, which belongs to Mr. Hughes ; 
but these gentlemen (Messrs. Foote 
^nd Hughes) now find it to their mu- 
tual advantage, particularly in the 
summer, to consohdate their mterests, 
and to have performances in both the 
theatres alternately, Mr Foote always 
taking the direction of the business. 

FORREST (THEOPHILUS) author 
tf a musical entertainment called 
«* The Weather Ccck,» performed 
only twice at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and which took its name from an 
observation " that woman's mind is 
like a weathercock,** was an attor- 
ney, and had been concerned many 
years in ac^usting the law aflfair^ 
which arise in the theatrical world. 
He died Nov. 5, 1784^ 
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FOTTERAL, (JAMES) actor, Dom^ 
in Ireland, and m'as for some tune a 
performer at Smock Alley, and Crow* 
Street Hieatres. His indiscrimi- 
nate ranting in tragedy, frequently 
afiforded so much diversion to the* 
nlleries, tliat, with partial plauditi, 
mey inve seemed to ine wim him ia^ 
noise. In some few comic parts, par* 
ticularly the dandng-master in the* 
** Son in Law,** of ^Hiich character 
he was tfie original representative in> 
Dublin, he met with deserved ap« 
plause. He has performed at several 
provincial theatres in England. 

FRANCIS, (PHILIP) author of two 
tragedies, which were but coolly re^ 
ceived, ** Eugenia,** 1759, and " Con* 
stantine,** 1754, was the son of a dir* 
nified dergyman, who was bom in 
Ireland, dean of some cathedral, and 
also rector of St. Mary, Dublin ; from 
whence he was ejected by the court 
on account of his Tory principles, 
after he had enjoyed his living eigh- 
teen years. Tine son was also \md 
to tiie church, and had a Doctor*!i 
degree conferred on him. He was a 
considerable political writer, and at 
the desire of Lord Holland, was pro- 
moted to the rectory of Barrow, inr 
Suffolk, and to the duiplainship of 
Chelsea Hospital. He died at Bath, 
March 5, 1773. 

FRANCIS, (Mr.) author of a legen-f 
dary drama, called **The Enchanted 
Wood,** acted at the Haymarket 
Theatre, 1792. It was founded on 
PameB*s Poem of «A Fahy Tale, 
in the ancient English style." 1 he au«i 
thor is said to have been very younfr 
when he produced it, and it appears 
from the great difficulty he met Mrith 
in bringing it forward, and the Bttlt 
encouragement which was afterwards 

S'lven to his promising muse, that be 
as laid aside bis pen. 
FRANCKLIN, (Dr. THOMAS) dra« 
matist, was the son of Richard Franck- 
lin, printer -of a ministerial paper> 
called the Craftsman. By the advice 
of Mr. Pulteney, it is said, he was de« 
voted to the church, vrith a promise of 
being provided for lay that patriot, 
who afterwards foi^ot his uadertak'* 
ing, and entirely neglected him. He- 
was, educated at Westminster school, 
from whence he went to the Univer* 
sity 
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rfty of Cambridge, where he became 
fcUow of Trinity College, and wat 
some time Greek fHXjfessor. In Dec. 
175&he was instituted vicar of Ware 
and Thundrich, which, with the lec- 
tureship of St Paul, Covent-Garden, 
and a diapel in Qjieen Street, were 
all the preferments he had. His dra- 
matic works for the stage are ^ The 
Eari of Warwick," 1766, Orestes, 
translation, acied for Mis Yates'k be- 
nefit, 1769 ; ** Electra," translation, 
«cted 1774 ; « Matilda," 1775, ail 
tragedies. « The Contract," co- 
medy, 1776. His name is to a trans- 
lation of Voltaire's works, and of a 
play from Ludan. He had great 
merit, which was eclipsed toy envy. 
He died March 15, 1784. 
, FRANKLIN, (ANDREW) drama- 
tist, is a native of Ireland, and brought 
out a musical entertainment on the 
Irish stage about the year IISS, called 
" The Hypochondriac," tiie music by 
Ciordani. In 1792, be produced a 
fiirce, called ««The Mermaid.»' which 
wasactedatdie Theatre Royal, Co- J 
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▼etit GarAen— not printed. He abo 
wrote "The Wandering Jew; or, 
Love^ Masquerade," farce, acted at 
Druiy Lane, 1797 ; ** A Trip to die 
Nore," an occasional musical enter- 
Uinmenti ditto, 1797 ; " The Out- 
laws," musical entertainment, ditto, 
1798— not printed ; - Gander Hall," 
farce, acted one night for a be- 
nefit at the Haymaitet Hieatve, 
1799 ; ** Embarkation," musical en- 
tertainment, 1799 ; and tiw « Eg; 
tian Festival," comic opera, 181 
See FLORIO. 

FROWDE, (PHILIP) was autiw 
of two tragedies, actea as Lincoln^s 
Inn Fields, vir. ** The Fall of Sagun - 
tum," 1727, and «*Philota8," 1731, 
neither of which met with much suc- 
cess, though allowed to have consi- 
deraUe merit. His father was post- 
master general in the reign of Qjieen 
Anne, and the son, wfrile at Oxford 
College^ was particularly disdnguidied 
by Mr Addison. He died at lus lodg- 
ings In Oedl Street, Strand, Dec. 19, 
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GARDINER, (Mrs) actress, maiden 
name Ckauyy made ner first appear- 
ance at Dniry Lane in 1763, in die 
character of Miss Prue, (Love for 
Love) and afterwards performed at 
the Haymarket in several of Mr 
Footers pieces, with applause. Her 
husband was also on the stage, but 
never appeared in characters of con- 
sequence. August 9, 1777, she pro- 
duced a comedy at the Haymarket, 
for her own beneat, called « The 
Advertisement ; or, A bold Stroke for 
a Husband," and leaving England the 
same year, went to Jamaica. On her 
retium, she visited Dublin, and per- 
formed at the little theatre in Capel 
Street, about the year 1781, when she 
quarrelled with the managers about 
a piece whidi she had written, and 
which, according to promise, thev 
were to have brought out : but sucn 
was the then miserable situation of 
that theatre, that if the^ had, she 
could not either have derived from it 
Came or emolument On her return 



to London, (1782) abe brought out a 
farce, with songs, on the same occa- 
sion as before, at the Haymarket, 
caUed « The Female Dramatist," 
and afterwards played occasionally, 
and attempted (sola) an entertain- 
ment of her own composition. 

GARRICK, (DAVID) dramatist 
and actor, was bom at Hereford, in 
the year 17 17. His father, who was a 
captain in tlie arm^, and had distin- 
guished himself in Glueen Anne^ 
wars, and in the suppression of tiie 
rebellion two years before, was just 
returned from Ireland, and upon his 
march to the head-quarten at Litch- 
field, when his wife was suddenly 
taken ill. Her indisposition termi- 
nated in the birth of this astonishing 
theatrical genius, who was a few ^ 
weeks afterwards conveyed to Litch- 
field, where he was eaucated, witii 
several brothers, at the Free School, 
and then placed under the tuition of 
Dr. Johnson ; who in a great measure 
formed that taste and judgment, for 
M which 
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which Ws papll was so remtrkable. 
After he had tfnidied his studies, be- 
ing designed by his fadier for a mer- 
cMnt, he embarked for Liibon, where 
his uncle was established in a very 
extensive branch of the wine trade. 
He continued with this gentleoian 
near twelve months ; but upon some 
disagreement soon after returned to 
this metropolis. His separating from 
his uncle by no means forfeited the 
esteem of the latter; for, upon his 
embarking for England, he presented 
him with the sum of 10001. In the 
vear 1736, he was entered in the 
honourable society of Lincoln's Inn, 
and from his wit and humour soon 
became an accepuble visitor in the 
best companies. Having had a re- 
commendation from Mr. Walmsley to 
Mr Colson, master of the school at 
Rochester, he went there with a view 
to fini^ his education. He after- 
wards engaged in the wine trade 
with his brother, Peter Garrick. His 
passion for the staee, with which he 
was early possessed, at length seemed 
to absorb all others ; and he deter- 
mined to make an experiment upon 
it, without hazarding his reputation. 
With this view, being very intimate 
with Mr GifVard, the manager of the 
theatre at that time in Goodman's 
Fields, he went with him upon a sum- 
mer's excursion to Ipswich, where he 
passed for Mr Giflfard's brother-in- 
law, and assumed his wife's maiden 
name of Lyddal. His first perfor- 
mance in this town was Aboan (Oroo- 
noko) after which he played Sir 
Harry Wildair, (Trip to the Jubilee) 
Clodio, (Fop's Fortune) and Cha- 
mont, (Orphan.) T)ie warm recep- 
tion he met with determined him to 
<}uit the law, and pursue the profes- 
non of an actor ; and in the month 
of December following, he played at 
Goodman's Fields. The character he 
first represented in London was that 
of King Richard III. in which, like 
the sun bursting from behind an ob- 
•cure cloud, he displayed, in the very 
earliest dawn, a somewhat more than 
meridian brightness. In short, his 
excellence dazzled and astonished 
every one ; and the seeing a young 
man, in no more than his 24th year, 
and a novice to the stage, reacning, 



at one single step, to ^t height of 
perfection which maturity of years. 
and long practical experience, had 
not been able to bestow on the then 
capital performers on tlw English, 
stage, was a pluenomenon which 
could not but become the object of 
universal siieculation, and as universal 
admiration. The rumour of this 
' bright star appearing in the east flew 
with the rapidity of lightning through 
the town, and drew all the Theatrical 
Magi thither, to pay their devotions 
to this new-bom son of Genius. The 
theatres towards the Court End of 
the town were deserted } persons of 
all ranksflockingto Goodman'sFields, 
where Mr Garrick continued to act 
till the close of tlie season ; when, 
having very advantageous terms of- 
fered htm for performing in Dublin,* 
during some part of the summer, he 
went over thither, where he found 
the same just homage paid to his me- 
rit, which he had received h-om his 
own countrymen. To the service of 
the latter, however, he esteemed 
himself more immediately bound, and 
therefore, in the ensuing winter, en- 
gaged himself to Mr. Fleetwood, then 
manager of Drury Lane Playhouse, 
where he continued till the year 1745. 
Mr Garrick was particularly cautious 
in his choice and repetition of cha- 
racters; his ambition never over- 
came his prudence ; he always con- 
sulted with the best critics, and sub- 
mitted cheerfully to tlieir -corrections. 
On hh firbt iierfonnance of K ing Lear, 
several detects were pointed out ta 
him by Mr. Macklin, and when he re- 
peated the character, and enquired 
his further opinion, being told that he 
played it worse^ he declined the cha- 
racter for some time, and afterwards 
performed it to the delight and 
astonishment of tiiat veteran critic. 
It was not in Lear alone that Garrick 
exercised this caution : he carried his 
prudence thro'almost all the principal 
parts of comedy and tragedy, and 
particularly those characters which 
had been pre-occupied by persons of 
established reputation. In thus pur- 
suing his reputation with caution and 
foresight, he was scarcely ever misled 
to persevere in characters where he 
lost ground. His Othello was a re- 
• maikable 
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4AaitaMe instance of thh : willing to 
•take in such a craispicuous part in 
the great drcle of his professional ta- 
lents, he attempted this very difficult 
character, where, independent of all 
juckment and taste, there is a demand 
of figure and tones of voice perhaps 
superior to the whole range of the 
drama; but though his ambition 
tempted him to a trial, his judgment 
would not suffer him to continue In 
it. Two additional modves may have 
probably determined him to abandon 
tins diaracter. The one was, the 
^jreat sncce&s of Mr. Barry in it, 
and the other the sarcasm which Mr. 
Qjuin made upon his performance, 
when asked by a lady how he liked 
Mr. Garrrck in Othello. " OtheUo, 
** Madam (replied the Cynic) Psha .' 
" no such thing — there was a Uttle 
** black boy, like Pompey attending 
" with a tea-ketde, who fretted and 
•'* fumed about the stage — but I saw 
** no Othello." Garrick had not only 
judgment in relinquishing a part that 
he found, upon experience, was unfit 
for him j but he nad such a know- 
ledge of his own powers in other cha- 
raaers, " that a whole college of wit- 
crackers could not flout mrn out of 
his humour,*' when he found he was 
right. Gluin, for instance, attempted 
to be equally witty and severe on his 
Sir John Brute, by calling it " Jacky 
Brute j" but Garrick persevered in 
the character notwithstanding, and 
the town, to the last, admitted the 
justice of his choice. In 1743, a sort 
of competition, or rivalship, was set 
up between Mr. Sheridan, who had 
acted several parts at Drury Lane, 
and Mr. Garrick, by officious friends, 
which occasioned a quarrel between 
them, and which was unreconciled 
when Sheridan left London, (see SHE- 
RIDAN, THOMAS.) However, Mr 
Sheridan knew and acknowledged the 
worth of Mr. Garrick, and as soon as 
he heard his intentiop to vi^it Ireland 
again, he wrote him a letter to this 
purport, " That he was then sole 
manager of the Irish stage, and should 
be very happy to &ee him in Dublin, 
and that he would give him all ad- 
vantages and encouragement which 
he could in reason expect." In 
ihort, he made an offer to divide all 



profits wkh him, fromi thMr tinited 
representations, after deducdn^ the 
incurred expences. He told him, at 
the same time, that he must expect 
nothing from his friendship, for he 
owed nim none : but all that tho 
best actor had a right to command, 
he might be very certain should be 
granted. Mr. Garrick was at Cotonel 
Wyndham's when he received this 
letter, and having looked it over, he 
nut it into the Colonel's hand, saying, 
" This is the oddest epistle I ever saw 
in my life." ** It may be an odd one. 
(the Colonel replied, after he had 
perused it) but it is surely a very ho- 
nest one : I should cortainly depend 
upon that man who treated me with 
such openness and simplicity of heart.*' 
When Mr. Garrick arrived at Dub- 
lin, he soon had a meeting with Mr 
Sheridan, who offered to fulfil his 
promise of sharing profits and loss : 
but the former insisted upon a stipu- 
lated sum for playing during the 
winter. The other objected to the 
demand, and persisted in his first pro- 
posal, wnich, ne said, was more rea- 
sonable, for then he would receive as 
much money as he earned, and others 
might not be losers, when, per- 
haps, he might be the only gainers- 
After some little dispute, (which Mr. 
Sheridan decided by talcing out his 
watch, and insistti>g upon an answer 
in a few minutes) Mr Garrick sub- 
mitted. The principal characters 
were divided between them. Some 
times they acted parts of importance 
alternately, Hamlet, Richard III. &c» 
The Irish theatre this year was more 
splendid and more frequented than 
usual,and was also assisted by M rs.Wof- 
fington. Satiated with caresses from all 
ranks of people, and after having con- 
siderably added to his stock of money. 
Mr. Garrick left Ireland, and arrived 
in London, May 1746 ; when Mr. Rich 
having been persuaded by his friends 
to sei2e this favourable opportunity 
of closing his theatrical campaign 
with edat and advantage to himself, 
as well as with additional honour and 
emolument to Mr. Garrick, bargained 
with him to act five or six nights, and 
to diare the profits. This was the last 
time Mr. Garrick performed as an 
hired actor, for, at the close of that 
M 2 season. 
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MMOB, Mr. rieetwood^ patent tor 
Che management of Dniry Lane hav- 
ing expired, and the new managers, 
who were bankers, having, from the 
pressure of times, stopped payment, 
Mr. Garrick, in oooiiunctton with Mr. 
Laqr, the then deputy manager, 
purchased the property of that the- 
atre, together with the renovation of 
the patent, and in the winter of 1747, 
commenced manager with tiie best 
part of the former company, and the 
additional strength of Mr. Barry, Mrs. 
Pritchard, and Mrs. Cibber, from 
Covent Garden ; afterwards Mossop, 
Woodward, &c. July 1749. he was 
married to MademoiseBe Viletti, the 
most capital dancer in Europe, and 
universally admired for her beauty 
and accomplishments. Thinkii^ this 
change of condition would expose 
him to some sarcastic wit, he endea- 
voured to anticipate it: indeed the 
guarding aninst distant ridicule, and 
warding off apprehended censure, 
was a favourite .peculiarity with him 
through hfe : thus, when he fint act- 
ed Mad)eth, he was so alarmed with 
the fean of critical examination upon 
lib new manner, that, during his pre- 
paration for the character, he devoted 
some part of hU time to the writing 
of an humourous pam]Met on the 
lutitiect, which was entided, " An 
Essay on Acting; in which will be 
considered the mimical behaviour of 
a certain fiishionable faulty actor, &c. 
To which ^11 be added, A short 
Criticism on his acdng Macbeth.*'. — 
In the summer of 1754, Mr. Garrick 
invited the celebrated Mr. Noverre 
to enter into an engagement with 
bim for die ensuing winter, and to 
compose such dances as would sur- 
prize and capdvate all ranks of peo- 
ple. But between the planning of 
this public diversion, and the repre- 
sentation of it, hostilities commenced 
between England and France : and as 
if we had at the same time declared 
war against ingenuity antl the polite 
arts, the uninformed part of tit^ peo- 
ple, stimulated by others whose envy 
of supericnr merit and good fortune 
is ever disguised with the specious 
shew of public spirit, denounced ven- 
geance against the managers, and 
particularly Mr, Garrick, for employ- 
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ing nfch a large aumber of FFend*^ 
men in an Englidi theatre, at a time 
of open war with, their countrymen. 
Nothing could justify this unexpected 
attack tHit an exclusion of the- English 
in preference of foreigners ; but that 
was not the case, for all England and 
Ireland were ransacked to fill up the 
various figures projected by the com- 
poser. Tne prejudices-of the people 
were so violent, and so openly dl-- 
vulged against the ^ Chinese Festival," 
that the king was prevailed upon to 
give a kind of sanction to thb enterw 
tainment, by a roytl command, on 
the first night of representation ; but 
the presence of a crowned head was 
not sufficient to curb that ill-placed 
zeal against papists and Frenchmen 
which had seized many well-meaning 
people. The good old king beini 
told the cause of the uproar, seemed 
to enjoy the folly of the hour, and 
laughed very heartily. The inhabi- 
tants of the boxes, from the beginning 
of the dispute, were inclined to £avoiur 
the exhibition of the festival, and very 
warmly espoused the cause of the 
managen against the plebeian part of 
the audience, whom they affected to 
look down upon with contempt.— 
The pit and galleries became more 
incensed bf this opposition of the peo- 
ple of fa^tton. and entered into a 
strong ajliance to sund by each other, 
and to annoy the common enemy. — 
Several gentlemen of high rank being 
determined to conquer the obstinacy 
of the rioters, jumped from the 
boxes'into the pit with a view to seize 
the ringleaders of the fray. The la- 
dies at first were so far from being 
fiightened at this resolution of die 
gentlemen, that they pointed out the 
obnoxious persons with great calm- 
ness. Swords were mutually drawn, 
and blood shed. The females at last 
gave way to their natural timidity; 
they screamed out loudly, and a 
furious uproar ensued. The contest 
between die boxes and the other parts 
of the house was attended widt real 
distress to the managers, for they 
knew not now which party they could 
oblige with safety. One would not 
give way to the other, and they seem- 
ed to be pretty equally txilanced : at 
ta^tj after much mutual abuse, loud 
^ alterca- 
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tUereatioft, and many viotent btows 
and scuffles, the combaunti fell upon 
that which could make no resistance, 
the materiab before tfaem. They de- 
molished the scenes, tore up the 
benches, broke the lustres and giran- 
doles, and did in a short time so much 
mischief to the inside of the theatre, 
tiiat it scarce could be repaired in 
several days. During the heat of this 
ruinous business, Mr Garri^ felt 
himself in a very odd situation ; he 
thought his life was in danger from 
the ungovemsdite rage of thepeople, 
who threatened to demolish his house. 
He who had been so long the idol of 
the public, was now openly abused 
and execrated. He found himsdf re- 
duced to the necessity of seeking pro- 
tection from the soldiery. The mob in- 
deed went so far as to break his win- 
dows, and to commit odier acts of vio- 
lence. Iftl763,thisgreata€tor, accom- 
panied by his wife, made the tour of 
France and Italy, her native country, 
and was received with the highest 
marks of distincrilh by the first cha- 
racters in the principal cities he visit- 
ed. A circumstance happened while 
be was at Rome, which shews his won- 
derful powers of expressionpin too 
striking a light to be omitted. Hav- 
ing dined one day with some of the 
most celebrated English, French, and 
Italian anisfe, particttlarljr Battoni, 
Cochin, Mr. Dance the painter, and 
his brother the architect; the conver- 
sation turned upon the delineation of 
the passions ; in the course of which, 
Mr. Garrick made many judicious ob- 
servations, and illustrated them by 
alternately throwing his features into 
the representations of love, hatred, 
terror, pity, jealousy, desire, joy, &c. 
in so rapid and striking a manner as 
astonished the whole com|)any, who 
acknowledged it die tint imitation of 
nature diey had ever met with. He 
exhibited before the Duke of Parma, 
by reciting a soliloquy of Macbeth, 
and he had friendly contests with die 
celebrated Mademoiselle Clairon, at 
Paris. He returned to London, April 
1765. But before he set out from 
Calais, put in practice his usual me- 
thod of preventing censure, and blunt- 
ing the edge of ridicule, by antici- 
patioD, in a poem called <* The.SicK 
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Umker,*^ which, at his desire, » - 
friend in London got printed, .to 
prepare his reception there. The 
pleasure of the public on his return 
was univenal, aiid the king honoured 
his first appearance by commanding 
the play of ** Mudi ado about No- 
thing," in whid) he was received 
with loud and repeated api^uses — 
On die death of Mr. Lacjr, joint pa«> 
tentee of Drury Lane widi Mr Gar- 
rick, in 1773, the whole manaeemenC 
of the theatre devolved on the sur- 
viving sharer of the patent. He was 
now advanced to within a few years 
Of threescore ; he had been much af- 
flicted with chronical disorders, some- 
times with die gout, which was rather 
an occasional visitor than a constant 
companion ; but more often with the 
stone and gravel, which never left him 
without aa unkind token of a speedy 
return. To relieve himself from the 
excruciating pains of this dreadful di»> 
order, he was persuaded to use lixi- 
vium,andodiersoapmedicines,whidl, 
in the end, proved very prejudicial to 
his healtii. Notwithstanding die fre- 
quent relapses into this distemper 
were alarming, his friends tiiought 
that a retirement from the stage, 
while he preserved a moderate share 
of strenetn and spirits, would be morte 
unfriendly to him than the prosecution 
of a business which he could make a 
matter of amusement, rather than a 
toilsome imposition. When it was 
once known that Mr. Garrick was in 
earnest to part with his moiety of the 
patent, several bidders offered them- . 
seWes immediately. Not to dwell 
long on a transaction so poblidy 
known, in the beginning of January, 
1776, he entered into artides witn 
Richard Brinslev Sheridan, Thomas 
Linley, and Richard Ford, Es(^rs. for 
the sale of his moiety, on paying the 
sum of thirty five thousand pounds.— 
He finished his dramatic race with 
one of his favourite parts, Felix (the 
Wonder, a Woman Keeps a Secret.) 
In Christmas, 1778, Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
rick were invited to the country seat 
of Earl Spencer, where they had fre- 
quently been welcome guests. In 
die midst of tiiat social happiness and 
rational pleasure which every body 
envoys with tb^l noble family. My. 
Garrick 
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Gankk wasieiied with a teiriUe fit 
of his old disorder. His having the 
herpes, or whit is tommonly called 
|he shingles, at the same time, which 
perfectly covered his loins, alarmed 
fin. Garrick greatly, though the phy- 
sicians said it was a matter of no im- 
portance. He was so well recovered 
of his disorder, the eravel and stone, 
that he determined to set out for 
London. He arrived at his house in 
th? Adelphi on Friday the 15th of 
January, 1779. The next day he sent 
for his apothecary, Mr. Lawrence, who 
found lum dressing himself, and seem- 
ingly in good health,- but somewhat 
alanned that he had not, for many 
hours, dischar|[ed any urine, when his 
constant practice had been, for some 
years, to make water every four hours. 
Mr. Lawrence observed to him, that 
this was no sufficient cause to make 
him uneasy j but when, on the next 
day, he found the same symptom con- 
tinue, he judged it proper to acquaint 
pr. Cado^n with it. The doctor 
conceived it to be of so serious a na- 
ture, that he told Mr. Garrick his dis- 
order was so uncertain in its prorress 
tfut it was necessary to inform him, 
if he had any worldly affairs to settle, 
It would be prudent to dispatch them 
as soon as possible. Mr. Garrick as- 
sured him, that nothing of that sort 
lay on his mind ; and that he was not 
afraid to die. The distemper was 
incessantly gaining ground ; tne fluids 
not passing in their natural course 
brought on a kind of stupor, whidi 
increased gradually to die time of his 
death, which happened on Wednes- 
day morning, January 20, 1779, at 
ei^t a'dock, without a groan. Mr. 
Garridi*s disease was pronounced by 
Hr. Potts to be a paisy in the kidnies. 
On Monday, February 1, his body was 
Gonvered from his own house in the 
Adelpni^ and most magnificently in- 
terred m Westminster Abbey, un- 
der the monument of his beloved 
Shakespeare. He was attended to 
the grave by persons of the first rank j 
by men ilmstrious for genius, and fa- 
mous for science ; by mose who luved 
bim living, and lamented his death. 
ITwenty-tour of the principal actors of 
both theatres, who composed die two 
committees of the playhouK funds. 
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were alio attendants at the funeral; 
and, widi unfeignedaorrow, regretted 
the loss of so great ao ornament to 
their profession, and so munificent a 
beneUctor to their charitable institu- 
tion. His first dramatic piece, ** The 
Lying Valet," was written and pro* 
duced while he was at Goodman*s 
Fields Theatre, 1741. This was fol- 
lowed by '* Miss in her Teens; or, the 
Medley of Lovers," faree, 1747; 
" X^eme," dramatic satire, 1740, a^ 
terwardi performed with the addi- 
tional title of " i£sop in the Shades," 
1745 i " Florizel and Perdita,*' pas- 
toral, 1756, printed 1758 ; '"Lilliput," 
dramatic entertainment, 1757} *^The 
Male Coquet; or. Seventeen Hun* 
drcd and Fifty Seven,** fiirce, 1757; 
** The Guardian,?* comedy, in two 
acts, 1759; " The Enchanter; or, 
Love and Magic,'* musical dnma, 
1760; "Harlequin's Invasion,** speak- 
ing pantomime, 1761, not printed; 
** The Farmer's Return from Lon- 
don,** interlude, 1762 ; " The Clan- 
destine Marriagef comedy. 1766^ 
(Mr. Colman assisted in this, — the 
parts wriuen by Mr Garrick were 
Lord OgUby, Canton, and Mrs Heidel- 
berg;) "Neck or Nothing,*' farce, 
1766; " Cymon," musical romance, 
1767 ; " A Peep behind the Curtain ; 
or, the New Rehearsal." farce, 1767 ; 
" The Jubilee," dramatic entertain- 
ment, 1770. This piece, though it 
contains several fine passages, is in- 
ferior to Mr. Garrick's other produc- 
tions ; and the Jubilee, in honour of 
his favourite Bard, was, from the pro- 
digious conflux of company, a conti- 
nued scene of conftision, and, in die 
opinion of many, justly merited the 
following sathrical description of it 
given by Mr. Foote, in his Devil upon 
Two Sticks : " A Jubilee, as it hatii 
lately appeared, (said the humourist} 
is a public invitation, circulated ana 
urged by puffing, to go post without 
horses to an obscure borough without 
representatives, governed by a Mayor 
and Aldermen who are no Magi- 
strates, to celebrate a great poet whose 
own works have made him immortal, 
by an Ode without poetry, music 
without metody^ dinners without vic- 
tiuils, and lodgings without beds ; a 
masquerade wbue batf the people 
ap- 
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apfieared bare-fused, a hone-nce op 
to the knees in water, fire-works ex- 
ttngoished as soon as they were light- 
ed, and a gingerbread amphitheatre, 
whidi, like a hoiue of cards, tumbiea 
to^eces as soon as it wa^ finished {"— 
*< The Imtitution of the Order of the 
Garter,'* occasional piece, 1771 : 
*« The Irish Widow," farce, 1772 ; « A 
Christinas Tale," 1774 j «The Meet- 
ing of the Company,*' prelude, 1774, 
not printed ; "* Bon Ton ; or, Hij^Ufe 
above Suirs,'* farce, 1775; « May 
Day,'' ballad opera, 1775; and **The 
llieatiical Candidates," prelude, 1775. 
He altered the fc^owiiig nieces: 
** Romeo and Juliet," ♦< Evcrv Man in 
Ins Humour," ( Ben Jonson's) ; " The 
Tempest," ** Catherine and Petrudo," 
faree, (Shakespeare's Taming the 
Shrew); *• The Gamesters," (Shirley's); 
« iMbeUa; or. Fatal Manriage;" 
« Cymbeline," « The Country Girl." 
(Wycherley's) ; •' King Arthur," (Dry- 
den*^); "The Chances," (Beaumont 
and Fletcher's) ; <' A Ibunuzar," (Tom- 
kin's) ; "Alfred," (Tompson's) ; " Rule 
aWife, and havca Wifie," (Fletcher's) ; 
«« Mahomet," (MiUer's,) &c. He was 
supposed to be the author of " High 
Lite below Stairs" and other aaony- 
mous pieces. His prologues, epi- 
logues, songs, &c. are numerous; and 
he amended the works of several play- 
wrights. 

GAUDRY, (Mr.) actor, has per- 
formed at almost all the provincial 
theatres, and has frequently been seen 
in London. During Mr. Ryder's ma- 
nagement he played in Dublin, and 
was at the RoyaltyTheatre wlien open- 
ed by the late Mr. Pahner. His wife 
assists in chorusses, &c. and his daugh- 
ter was brought up to the stage from 
her infancy, having played the Prince 
in « The Battle of Hexham," the first 
season of its representation. 

GAY, (JOHN) dramatist, was de- 
scended from an itnuent family in 
Devonshire, and born at Exeter, in 
1688. He received his education at 
the free school of Barnstable, in that 
county, under the care of Mr. Wm. 
Rayner, and was bred a mercer, in 
the Strand : but having a small for- 
tune independent of business, and 
considering the attendance on a shop 
as a degradation of tbpse abilities 
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which he found himself poMfled of, 
he quitted that occupaoon, and ap- 
plied himself to the study of tfao 
muses. In 1712, he became a secre* 
tary, or rather domestic steward, to . 
the Dutchess of Monmouth, in which 
station he continued till the year 17 14, 
when he accompanied the Earl of 
Clarendon to Hanover, whither that 
nobleman was dispatched by ^neen 
Anne. On the death of the queen 
be returned to En^nd, and lived in 
the highest estimation with persons of 
the first distinction. He was partiett^ 
larly noticed by Queen Caroline, then 
princess of Wales, to whom he had ttm 
Honour of reading in M.S. his tragedf 
of " The Captives." Thus countenaoe- 
ed, he had numberless promises of 
|M-eferment, and naturaUy expected 
to have been genteely provided for. 
Instead of which, in 17S7, he was of« 
fered the place of gentieman usher 
to one of the youngest princesses, 
whice he thought proper to refuse, as 
he deemed it ratiier an indignity to a 
man whose talents might have been so 
much better employed. Tlus oeca<» 
sioned some warm remonstrances ; and 
his sincere and zealous patrons, tho 
Duke and Duchess of Aueensbeny, 
mortified at tiie manner in which he 
was dighled, withdrew from court 
in dis^t. However, the very ex- 
traordinary success Mr. Gay met with 
from public encouragement, made 
him ample amends, t)oth with respect 
to satisaiction, and emolument, for 
thoae disapointments he experienced 
through the false promises of the 
great In the season of 1727-8, ap- 
peared his " Beggar^ Opera," the 
vast success of which was not oidf 
unprecedented, but almost incredible. 
During the first season in London, it 
had an uninterrupted run of €3 
nights, and met with equal approba- 
tion the ensuing season. It spread 
into all the great towns of England- 
was played in many places to the 
thirtieth aud fortieth time, and at Bath 
and Bristol fifty. It made its progress 
into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
which last place itwasacted fortwenty- 
four successive nights, and la^t of all 
it was performed at Minorca. Nor 
was the fame of it confined to the 
reading and rej^resentation alone, for 
tne 
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the card-table and dftwing^room 
ihared with the theatre and closet in' 
tfiii respect } tfie ladiet carried about 
the favourite longs of it engraven on 
tiieir iatMnounts ; and screens, and 
otherpieces of furniture, were deco- 
rated with the same. Miss Fenton, 
who acted Polly, though till then in 
obscurity, became suddenly the idol 
cf the town — her pictures were en- 

Kven, and sold in great numbers — 
life written— books of letters and 
▼enes to her published — pamphlets 
nade of even her sajrings and jests— 
and she herself received to a station, 
in consequence of which sheattainea 
fte highest rank a female subject can 
acquire, having been married to the 
Duke of Bolton, in short, the satire 
of this piece not only exposed the 
follies of the great, by which means 
the author triumphed over his false 
friends, but retarded the progress of 
the Italian Opera, which had hitherto 
been the idol of the fashionable, who, 
as is still the practice, delighted in 
hearing what they did not understand, 
and applauding what deserved no 
jiraise ! The profits of this piece was 
so conaderable both to the author and 
Mr. Rich, the manager, that it gave 
rise to a quibble, which became fre- 
quent in the mouths of many, name- 
ly, " that it had made Rich gay, 
and Gay rich ;" and it was asserted, 
that the author^ emolument was not 
less than two thousand pounds. The 
wicoromon success of this piece in- 
duced Mr. Gay to write a second 
part to It, called « Potty." 1729, 
which was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain, in consequence of the 
disaust which subsisted between him 
and the court, at the ver^ time when 
every thing was in readmesa for die 
Khearsal of it. This appearance of 
persecution, however, raised the au- 
thor many subscribers, and he reaped 
no small profits from its publication 
in quarto, and still ^preserved his 
fame, which, probably, the represen- 
tation of the piece might have in- 
jured, it being very inferior to the 
first part. His odier dramatic pieces 
<were, "The Mohocks," an occasional 
satire, 1712; "The Wife of Bath," 
comedy, 1713 ^ **The what d'ye call 
it," burlesque, 1715 $ ** Three hours 



after "Marriage," comedy, 1717; 
** DlonC," pastoral, 1720; « The 
Captives," tragedy, 1723 ; ** Acis and 
Galatea," pastoral opera, 1732; 
«* Achilles,»^ opfera, 1733 j " The 
Distrest Wife," 1743; and *'The Re- 
hearsal at Gotham," 1754. These 
three last were posthumous works.— 
He is said to have been morally ami- 
able, affable, generous, a^eal^Ie and 
entertaining. His only foible, which is 
too commonwitfa men of greatliterary 
abilities, was an excess of indolence 
which prevented him from exertine 
the full force of his talents. He died 
in December, 1732, at the house of 
theDuke and Duchess of Cbieensberry, 
in Burlington Gardens, and was bu- 
ried at Westminster Abbey, where a 
monimient was erected to his me- 
mory at the expence of his afore- 
mentioned nobleiienefactors. Af the 
time of his death, he had saved se- 
veral thousand pounds. It is to b^ 
remarked, that the ** Beggar's Opera,** 
which still continues a lavounte en- 
tertainment, is generallv performed 
without the characters of the Beggar 
and Mfinager, which not only destroys 
the titlfe of the piece,, but spoils even 
tile plot and satire. The second part," 
" Polly," was performed (wimout 
much success) during theelder Mr. Col* 
man's management at the Haymaricet. 
.GENTLEMAN, (FRANCIS) dra- 
matist and actor, was horn in Ireland 
October 23, 1728, and received his 
education at Dublin, where he was 
schoolfellow with Mr Mossop. His 
father was in the army, and at the 
a^e of fifteen die son obtamed a com- 
mission in the same regiment ; but at 
the conclusion of the war in 1748, was 
(fismissed the service, bjf his regiment 
being reduced. On this event he m- 
duteed his inclination for the stage, 
and made his first appearance at 
Dublin in the character of Aboaa 
(Oroonoko.) Understanding that a 
legacy was left hhn by a relation, he 
came to London, and spent ttie Iittie 
property he had in a fruitless expedi- 
tion. He then was engaged at the 
theatre in Bath, where he remained 
for some time. Afterwards he went 
to Edinburgh, and belonged to several 
companies at Manchester, Liverpool, 
Chester, &c Tired of a public lifci 
he 
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iw thmi wtttod at Matton. t market 
town about twenty mUes nrom York, 
where he married, and, expecting to 
have been provided for t^ the Mar- 
quis of Granov, to whom he was re- 
commended, he removed to London, 
but was disappointed in his expecta- 
tions by the sudden death of his pa- 
tron. In 1770, he was engaged at the 
Haymarket by Mr Foote, where he 
remained for three seasons, having 
been discharged at a time of peculiar 
embarrassment known to tttc ma- 

E, without any satisfactory reason 
assigned. He then returned to 
n, and was engaged by Mr. 
Kyder. Having experienced all the 
hardditps of a wandering actor, and 
all the disappointments of a friendless 
author, he died December 18, 1784.— 
He altered ** Sejanus,** ** Oioo- 
noko." ** Tobacconist,** and ** Ri- 
chard II." He took a farce from 
Benjomon, called "TheCoxoombs,** 
1771, and produced "The Stratford 
Jubilee,*>comedy, 17fi9 ; " TheSultan ; 
or. Love and Fame," tragedy, 1770 ; 
** Cupid's Revenge,** pastoral, 1772 } 
*♦ The Pantheonites," dramatic enter- 
tainment, 1773; and **The Modish 
Wife," comedy, 1775. He also pro- 
duced several other pieces, not pub- 
lished, and some not performed. . 

GEORGE, (Miss) actress, was some 
vean ago member of the Haymarket 
Theatre, where she was the original 
Wowski, in Inkte and Yarico. She 
married a gentleman well known in 
the £ashionable world, whom she ac- 
Qompanied abroad, and has 4nce per- 
formed at Philadelphia. 

GIBBS, (Mrs.) actress, whose god- 
ftther was the late Mn Palmer, made 
her first appearance when very young 
at tlie Havmarket Theatre, in Sally, 
(Man and Wife) 1783, and was re- 
ceived with much applause, but ouit-. 
ted die stage at the conclusion ot the 
n, on account of her tender age. 



In 1797, she pUyed Biddy, (Miss in 
ber Teens) the first night of the illegal 
opening of the Royalt]^ Theatre, and 

Sive universal satinaction. She con- 
■ued at this theatre during Mr. 
Falmer*s management, performing in 
pantomime, and speakmg occasion- 
alfy in addresses. On the secession ot 
Ills. Stephen KepUe from die Hay- 



market, she was engaged by Mr. Col. 
man. where her vivacity inchambet- 
maids, her ^mplicity in country girls, 
ice. not only obtained the approba- 
tion of the public, but insured her a 
permanent situation. Occasionally 
she performs at Covent Garden, but 
her voice is not so well calculated for 
the great winter theatres, as it is for 
the little summer one. 

6IFFARD, (Mr.) actor, was ma- 
nager of the old theatre in Goodmani 
Fields, where he met with some suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the sdieme was 
abandoned by the on^nal proprietor, 
Mr. Odell, who for budding and o^ien- 
ing this theatre met with a great op- 
position from many respectable mer- 
chants and citizens, and even from 
the clergy, who preached against it 
— Mr. Gif&rd also purchased Mr. 
Booth'^ share at Drury Lane about 
the year 1733, which he sold again to 
Mr. Fleetwood, being concerned in a 
new magnificent playhouse, built bjr 
subscription, at Goodman's Fields, 
notwithstanding the ill fortune which 
attended the otiier theatre at this 
place, and opened October 2, 1732, 
with the play of « King Henry IV. *» 
Here, however, Mr. Gififard did not 
long remain. By the advice of his 
friends, he topk the theatre at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, which was then de- 
serted through the departure of Rich'ft 
company to the new playhouse at 
Covent Garden in 1733 ; and havinst 
opened this theatre in 1735, continuea 
manager of it two ensuing years.— 
Still he retained his interest in the 
house at Goodman's Fields, to which 
he afterwards returned ; and, under 
his management, Mr Garrick made 
his first appearance in London.— 
During Mr Garrick*s performances^ 
this theatre flourished ; but on his de- 
parture, Giffard and his wifie made 
the best terAs they could with the 
proprietor of Drury J.ane. 

GILDON, (CHARLES) dramatist 
in the beginning of the century, was 
bom of Romish parents at GiUingham« 
near Shaftsbury, ' in Dorsetshire, in 

1665, where he received the first ru- 
diments of his education, and was 
sent, at the early age of twelve years, 
to Dowa^, in Hainault^ where he was 
entered in the English college of se- 
\ N cular 
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cular priests, with % viev of beinf 
brought up to the priesthood. His 
inclination, however, took another 
turn, and at nineteen years of age he 
returned to England. When he be- 
came of age, and possessed of his pa- 
ternal estate, he came up to London, 
and bein£ of a gay disposidon, soon 
dissipated his fortune, and encreased 
his embarrassments, by marrying a lady 
without property. Necessity then 
prompted him to write for the stage, 
and his first attempt was at the age of 
thirty-two. He brought out two tra- 
gedies in the beginning of the century, 
viz. " Love*s Victim ; or, the Queen 
o/ Wales," 4to. 1701 j " The Patriot; 
or, Italian Revenge," 4to. 1703 ; pre- 
vious to which, he wrote two other 
tragedies, ** The Roman Bride^ Re- 
venge," 1697 ; and " Phaeton ; or, 
the Fatal Divorce," 1698. He. also 
altered Shakespeare's " Measure for 
Measure," giving it the additional 
title of " Beauty the best Advocate," 
1700. He likewise wrote two cri- 
tiques in a dramatic form,. entitled, 
" A Comparison between the two 
Stages; with an Examination ofvthe 
Generous Conqueror, and some Cri- 
tical Remarks on the Funeral, or. 
Grief Alamode, The False Fnend, 
Tameriane, and others, in Dialogue," 
8vo. 1708 ; and « A New Rehearsal ; 
or, Ba^s the Younger ; containing an 
Exanunation of the Ambitious Step- 
mother, ice all written by Nicholas 
Rowe, Esq. also a Word or two 
upon Mr. Pope»s Rape of the Lock ; 
to which is prefixed, a Vindication of 
Criticism in general, by the late Eari of 
Shaftesbury,^ 12mo. 1714. Mr. Pope 
rewarded this critic with a place in nis 
Dunciad. None cA his dramatic 
pieces met with much success. He 
died Jan. 12, 1723—4. 

GIORDAN!, (THOMASO) com- 
poser, and was manager, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Leoni, of Capel Street 
llieatre, Dublin, in 1783—4. He is 
of foreign extraction, and, while in 
London, liis name was frequently 
Confounded with that of another com- 
poser's, Giardini, who,about.the year 
176), had. with Dr. Arne, formed a 
scheme of performing English Operas 
it the Kind's Theatre in the Hay- 
duurkel, wfaKh was frustrated bjr the. 
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managers of the Theatres Koyal, who 
exerted their interest effectuaUjr 
against it, Mr. Giordani marrie<i. in 
Dublin the daughter of Mr. Wilkin- 
son. He composed music for several 
pieces, which he brought out. at. his 
own theatre, and afterwards for Mc 
Daly's, by whom he was engaged. in 
1785. His compositions, though not 
always original,. gave great satisfac- 
tion; for even where he borrowed, he 
displayed considerable judgment.--— 
He. is now teacher of music in DubUo, 
and has pupils of the first dL>tuiction, 

GLENVILLt, (PHILIP) actor, U* 
native of Ireland, and has performed, 
on all. the Irish stages, sometimes # 
tyrant in tcae:edy, and at other timet 
a servant, cooler, seijeant, or Irishmaa 
in comedy. He also takes vocal part*. 
With the profession of an actor, ho 
has generally united some i>usine«8* 
liaving been t formerly a hatter, aqd 
being now a dealer. in apirituous li- 
quors. 

GLOVER, (RICHARD) author oC 
two tragedies, viz. " Boadicea," act- 
ed at Drury Lane 1753, and " Me- 
dea," 1761. This last was written on- 
the model oi the Greek tragedy, and 
was several times acted for the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Yates, who performed 
the. principal cbaiacter. Mr. Glover, 
was brougnt up in the mercantile way, 
in which he made a conspicuoos 
figure,. and, by a remarkable speecii 
that he delivered in behalf of the 
merchants <MF London, at the bar ef 
: the House nf Commons, about the 
year 1740, previous to the breaking 
out of the Spanish war, acquired, and 
with great justice, die character of an 
able and steady patriot. In 1751^: 
having, in consequence of unavoid* 
able losses in trade, and perliaps iir 
some measure of his ;Eealous warmt^. 
for the public interest, to the neglect- 
of his own private emolument, some^ 
what reduced his fortune, he. conde-* 
scended to stand candidate for the« 
place of Chamberiain of the City -of 
London, in opposition^ Sir Thomaa 
Harrison, but lost his election ther^. 
by no very great majority. After 
which he lived in retirement, and 
declined taking any active part ii| 
public affairs. Having, at length, sur<» 
mountied diffiig»lliifts> .he was elected > 
Member 
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•lifeinber fbr Weymouth, In 1751, und 
on several occanons diplayed a truly 
patrioiicspirit He died Nov. 25, 1783. 

GLOVER, (Mrs.) See Bettertofiy Mr. 

GOLDSMITH, (OLIVER) drama- 
Hit, was bom at Forney, in the county 
df Longford, in Ireland, 1731. His 
fatfier, who possessed a small estate 
in that county, had nine sons, of 
which Oliver was the third. He was 
VfttinaUy intended for the church; 
and, wioi that view, alter being weD 
aostructed in the classics, was, with 
hit brother the Rev. Henry Goldsmitli, 
Maced in Trinity College, Dublin, 
ibout the latter end of the year 1749. 
In this seminary of leamin|; he con- 
tinued a few years, when he toolc a 
Badielor's degree, but his brother 
not being able to obtain any prefer- 
ment after he left the coUeee, Oliver, 
by the advice of Dean Goldsmith, of 
l:ork, turned his thoughts to the study 
oFph^c, and, after attending some 
courses of anatomv in Dublin, pro- 
ceeded to Edinburcn in the year 175 1, 
where he studied the several brandies 
of medicine under the diOerent pro- 
leaom in that University, which was 
detervedly ranked among the first 
schools of physic in Europe. His be- 
neficent disposition soon involved 
Mm in unexpected difliculdes, and 
he was obliged precipltatelv to leave 
Scotland, in consequence of engaging 
himself to pay a considerable sum of 
money for a fellow student. A few 
days after, alK>ut the beginning of the 
year 1754, he arrived at Sunderland, 
near Newcastle, where he was arrest- 
ed at the suit of one Barclay, a tailor, 
in Edinburgh, to whom he had given 
security for his friend. By die good 
offices of Laughlin Maclane^ Esq. and 
Dr. Sleigh, who were then m the col- 
Iq^, he was soon delivered out of the 
handsof the bailiff,and took his passage 
on board a Dutch ship to Rotterdam, 
where, after a short stay, he proceed- 
ed to Brussels: he then visited great 
part of Flanders, and, after passing 
•oiae time at Strasbourg and Lou vain, 
wliere he obtained a degree of Ba- 
chelor in Physic, he accompanied an 
EngBsb gentleman to Berne and Ge- 
neva. ' OH hb arrival at Geneva, he 
wis recommended as a proper person 
th travel wHh ayouog man, who bad 
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received a considerable fortune bt 
the death of his uncle. They conti- 
nued together until they arrived at 
the south of France, where, on a dis- 
agreement, they parted, and our au- 
thor was left to struggle with all the 
difficulties that a man could feel, 
who was in a state of poverty in a 
foreign country without friends.— 
His desire of seeing the world, was 
not abated by any hardships ; he per- 
sisted in his scheme, though hit 
finances were so low as to oblige him 
to travel on foot, and acquire a 
lodging and subsistence from almost 
the charity of the peasants, who were 
repaid by his entertaining them with 
some tunes on a German flute. At 
length his curiosiQr being gratified, 
he bent his course towards England, 
and arrived at Dover about the be- 
ginning of the winter^ 1758. When 
he came to London, his stock of cash 
did not amount to two Uvres. An 
entire stranger in this metropolis, his 
mind was filled with the most gloomy 
reflections on his embarrassed situa- 
tion. With some difficulty he disco- 
vered that part of the town in which 
bis old acquaintance Dr. Sleigh re- 
sided. This gentleman received him 
with the warmest affection, and li- 
berally invited him to share his pune 
till some establishment could be pi o- 
curedforhim. Goldsmith, unwillin; 
to be a burden to his friend, a short 
time after eagerly embraced an offer 
which was made him to IList the late 
Rev. Dr. Milner, in instructing th^ 
young gentiemen at the academy at 
Peckham, and acquitted himself grealj- 
Iv to the Doctor's satisfaction for a 
short time; but, having obtained 
some reputation by the cntictsms he 
had written in the Monthty Review.: 
Mr. Griffith, the proprietor, engaged 
him in the compilation of it ; and, re- 
solving to pursue the profession of 
writing, he returned to London, as 
the mart where abilities of every kind 
were sure of meeting distinction and 
reward. As his finances were hf no 
means in a good state, he determined 
to adopt a plan of the strictest cecq-' 
nomy, and took lodgings in an ob- 
scure coun ;n the OTdf Bailey, wheVp 
he wrote several ingenious little 
piecei. The late Mr; lieivttery, who 
M 3 at 
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it that time ga^e great caeoimffe- 
meat to men of Uteraiy abUitiei, be- 
came a kind of patron to our ypung 
author, and introduced him as one of 
the wtiten in the Public Ledger.— 
Fortune now seemed to take some 
notice of a man she had long ne- 
glected. The simplicity of his cha- 
racter, the integrity of his heart, and 
the merit of his productions, made his 
company very acceptable to a num- 
ber of respectable families, and he 
emerged from his shabby apartments 
in the Old Bailey to the politer air of 
the Temple, where he took handsome 
chambers, and lived in a genteel style. 
The pubttcadon of his ^TraveUer," 
and his ''Vicar of Wakefield," was 
Tollowed by the jperformance of his 
comedy of the '* Good-natured Man'' 
at Covent Garden Theatre, 1768, and 
placed him in the first rank of the 
poets of the day. During the last re- 
hearsal of his comedy, intiUed, ^ She 
atoops to Conquer ; or, the Mistakes 
of a Night,*' 1772, which Mr. Colman 
had no opinion would succeed, on the 
Doctor's <4>iectiag to the repetition of 
•ne of Tony Lumpkin's speeches, be- 
ing apprehensive it might injure the 
play, tne Manager, with areat keen- 
ness, replied, " Psha, my dear Doctor, 
do not be fearful of squibs, when we 
have been sitting almost these two 
hours upon a barrel of gunpowder. ** 
The piece, however, contrary to Mr. 
Cohaan's expectation, was received 
with uncomiaon applause by the au- 
dience; and Goldsmith's pride was 
so hurt by the severity of the above 
observation, that it entirely put an 
end to his friendship for the gentle- 
man that made it. He had been for 
fome years afflkrted, at diflerent times, 
with a violent strangury, wMch con- 
tributed not a little to imbitter the 
latter part of his life ; and which, 
vnited with the vexations he suffered 
upon other occasions, brought on a 
km4 of habitual despondency. In 
this unhappy condition he was attack- 
ed by a nervous fever, which, beinj; 
Improperly treated, terminated in his 
dissolution on the 4th day of April, 
IT74. His remains were privately 
depdcfted in the Temple burial- 
grornid, and a monument afterwards 
Cfectcd to hb menoiy at the expeAce 
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of a Utenry dob, to wWch liebdoiK- 
ed. Besides his two comedies, be 
brought ■ out a farce called ** The 
Grumbler,'* altered from Sedley, 
1T72, not printed. 'As to his cha- 
racter, it is strongly illustrated by Mr. 
Pope's line, *< In wit a man, snoapii- 
dty a chUd." The character of Ae 
** Good-natured Man,'* in his co- 
medy of tliat name, he drew for \xuo^ 
self, but notwithstandmg the bene^ro- 
lence he boasted, his biographers in- 
sist that it was tainted wiui envy, and 
it is said that he carried his jealoitff 
to such a childish extreme, that tie 
was emulous both of every thing and 
everybody. The first knowledge Mc 
Garrick had of his abilities was from 
Goldsmith's atuck upon him in « 
pamphlet entitled " The present State 
of Learning in Europe.^' Ltttie did 
the author magine that he Sliould be 
one day obliged to ask a favour from 
the director, of a theatre. Howevei^ 
when the office of Secretarv to the 
Society of Arts and Sciences became 
vacant, the Doctor was persuaded to 
offer hiimelf a candidate. He was 
told that Mr. Garrick was one of the 
leading members, and that his interest 
would be of consequence. He wait* 



ed upon the manager, and reqw 
his vote and interest Mr. Garrick 
could not avoid observing, ** that it was 
impossible he coukl lav claim to his 
recommendation, as he had taken 
pains to deprive himself of his assis« 
tance, by an unprovoked attack upon 
his management of the theatre.^ — 
Goldsmith bluntiv answered, "in troth 
he had spoken bis mind, and believed 
what he said was very right" The 
manager dismissed him with civility, 
and Goldsmith lost tiie office by a 
very great nutjority. When he had 
finished the *' Good-natured Man," he 
offered it to Mr. Ganick. The ma- 
nacer was fully conscious of his merit, 
and perhaps too ostentatious of hia 
own abilities to serve a dnmatia 
author. Goldsmith was, on his side, 
asfuUy persuaded of his own impor- 
tance. Mr. Garrick, who liadboNs 
so long treated with the complimen- 
tary language paid to a successful pa* 
tentee, expected that the writer 
should esteem the patronage of his 
play tea favour. Goldsmith i^ccted 
aa 
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iBidea* pf kin dn esa inatteattthat wi 
intended to be of mutual aavantage, 
and in diis he was oertaittly Tight. — 
Mr. Garridc was willing indeed to ac- 
cept tbe plaf, but he wished to be 
courted to it ; and the Doctor was ! 
not disp<9ed to purchase his friend- 
fbip at the expenee of his «in<jerity.— 
He then afyphed to Mr. Caiman, who 
accepted his comedy withaut hesita^ 
tion. Another striking feature in his 
ch ar acte i should not be omitted. He 
received the sum of one hundt«d ti- 
neas for the copyright of a poem, 
which a friend remarked to htm was 
a great prke for what had cost him 
but little trouble. The author agreed 
itwastoom.uch, and absohudy went 
to tbe bookseller and retnmed him 
his money, declaring that his remu- 
neration sho«dd be according to the 
profiB of the sale of the piece, and 
iHiich lie left entirely to the pub- 
lisher. Notwithstandfaig the great 
success of his pieces, by some of which 
it hasicTted, upon good authority, he 
cleared 18001. id one year, his circum- 
itanoes were by no means in a pros- 
perous situation, which was partly 
owing to ttie liberality of his disposi- 
tion, and partly to an unfortunate ha- 
bit he bad contracted of gaming, the 
arts of whidi he knew yery litde of, 
and consequently became a prey of 
(hose who were unprindpled enoilgh 
to take advantage of his simplicity. — 
The following anecdote, relative to 
his embarraannents, is recorded by 
Mrs. Pioza ; « in 1765 or 1766, Dr. 
-Johnson was called abruptly from our 
nouie, and returning in about three 
hours, said, he had been with an en- 
raged author, whose landlady pressed 
kim for payment wittiin doors, while 
*ebaiUm beset him without ; that he 
was drinking himself drunk widi Ma- 
deira to drown care, and fretting over 
a novel, which, wlien finishe<i, was 
tohe his whole fortune :. but he could 
Mt get it done lor distraction, nor 
could he step out of doors to ofiier it 
to sale. Mr. Johnson therefore set 
vinL? ti^ bottle, and went to the 
•wokseller, reoommeading the peif or- 
nance, and desiri&g some immediate 
Rlie^ which, when he brought back 
tolihe writer, he called the woman of 
Ihe home diiaolgr^to pastakesof jHiadi^ 
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anfl pfU tfacir tine in nierriiMift.*^ 
It was not tiil ten years after, that 
something in Dr. Goldsmiths beha- 
viour struck me with an idea that he 
was die very man, and dien Johnson 
coniesBed that he was so ; the novel 
was the charming ** Vicar of Wake^ 
field." 

GOODALL, (Mrs.) actren, maideA 
name Sttmton. Her (adier was ma«- 
aager of a Sharing Cotr^atiy, in Staf- 
fordshire, and the daughter was con- 
sequently introduced to die public 
when veiy young. Her first attempt 
was in tragedy, and through her fa- 
dierS interest she procured an ap- 
pearance at Bath, where her per- 
formance of Rosalind (As yoik 
like it) gave much satisfaction, and 
ensured her an engagement for th^ 
comic line. In about three vean 
after, die became the wife of Mr. 
Goodall, a native of Bristol, and a 
lieutenant of the navy. In 1786, she 
procured an engagement at Drury 
Lane, where she made her first ap- 
pearance in Rosalind : and in tro 
summer of the following year was 
also ennged by Mr. Colman. Being 
admirably formed for mate attire, she 
frequentiv represented those charac- 
ters which are thus disguised. 

GOUGH, (Miss) actress, is of a re- 
spectable family In Ireland. When 
Mn. Siddons's fame was established, 
and that this lady was engaged by Mr. 
Daly, the then manager of Dublin, 
for a certain number of nights, MiSk- 
Gough constantly attended her per- 
formances, and became one of her 
greatest admirers. She then imbibed 
an tnclhtation for the stage, which, 
from the laudable motive of reltevin|: 
.an embarrassed parent, sheindulged; 
and her first attempt was at the 
private dieatre in Fishamble Street.— 
Having, through the intercession of 
friends, been promised an appearance 
at Covent Garden, she made her 
dlrAasf at that theatre in the chaifa'cter 
of Alicia (Jane Shore) with much 
approbation, and repeated the cYitt- 
racter with increasen applaud ; but 
the manager was pleased to ten h«r, 
that die applause the met with 
proceeded from tbe good-nat«(te 
of. the audience; towhteh she ¥Ay 
pertinently repliid,«hrt«iawai«itttoh 
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surnrited Hbtj did not ettead* that 

goodnature to others in his company, 
"irho stood in greater need of it. Her 
stay at this theatre was conseouently 
diort, it having concluded with her 
benefit, when she performed Her- 
inione(The distrest Mother.) Though 
possessed of powers, they were not 
considered extensive enough for so 
greai a theatre, but allowance must 
be made for the natural timidity of a 
novice ; and, as her kut perfor- 
inance was superior to the j£nr/, more 
might certainly have been expected 
nrom every future essay. She after- 
wards played at Bath, and other 
places, (and though at some with the 
disadvantage of having inamediately 
succeeded Mrs. Siddons) met with a 
flattering reception, and is now be- 
come the heroine of the Irish stage, 
where she has acquired considerable 
feme.' 

GREATHEED, (BERTIE) author 
of a tragedy called " The Regent,'* 
is the son of Samuel Greatheed, Esq. 
of Guy's Cliff, near Warwidi, by a 
sister of the Duke of Ancaster. This 
gentleman was a great patron of Mrs. 
Siddons, who acoordmgty exerted 
herself in the support of his play, 
w^ich, it must be acknowledged, is 
superior to the generality of modern 
tragedies. On account of its ^tle, 
and the indisposition of his Majes^, in 
1789, tlie performance of it was stop- 
ped by an order from the Lord 
Chamberlain. 
GREEN, (Mn ) See HipptsUf, 
GRIFFITHS, ( ELIZA BCTH) dra- 
inatist, maiden name the same, of 
a Welsh descent, and author of several 
admired novels. Her husband was 
of a good family in Ireland, and well 



InMni fir the litenxy wefld. This 
lady's dramatic pieces are, " Itht 
Platonic Wife,'' comedy, acted at 
Drury Lane, 17fi5; " The Double 
Mistake," comedy, acted at Covem 
Garden, 1766; " The School for 
Rakes," comedy, acted at Drury 
Lane, 1769 ; ** A Wife in the Night,' 
comedy, acted at Covent Garden, 
17fl2: and « The Times," comedy, 
acted at Drury Lane 1779. 

GRIFFITHS, ( MrJ formerly promp- 
ter at Drury Lane Tneatre, and actor 
at several provincial theatres. Dur- 
ing his situation as prompter, he be- 
came attached to the late Mr. Palmer, 
and assisted him at the Royalty Thea- 
tre, for which he was one of the per- 
suuted. He now officiates in die 
same capacity at the Circus; 

GRIFFITHS, (Miss). See KtUy, Mr. 

GRIMALDI, (JOSEPH) actor in 
pantomime, was originally a dentist, 
and came to London in that capacity 
with her present Majesty. He was 
ballet master at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and died March 14, 1788. Hiv son 
has frequently been the clown at 
SadilerWeUs,andIately at Drury Lane. 

GRIST, (Mr.) actor, and vras one 
of Mr. Daly's principal tragedians, 
when that gentleman became the 
Dublin Manager. He has performed 
at several provincial theatres with ap- 
plause, and his daughter has also ac- 
quired some fame. 

GRUBB, (JOHN) purdiased a 
share in Drury Lane Theatre, in 1795, 
and officiated as manager for a 
season. He had also some interest in 
the Margate Theatre. This gentle- 
man is an attorney; and has been more 
su<xessful as practiser in the Common 
Fleas, than asa managerof a pUybouse. 
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HA6LEY, (Miss) actress, was a 
pupil of the late Mr. Linley, who 
brought her forward in the oratorios 
at Dnuy Lane, in 1788. She was en- 
gaged the succeeding season at the 
same theatre, and made her first ap- 
pearance as an actress in Gillion, 
(the Quaker) which situation she re- 
taloed wiiliiQiDc ecedii. : 



HALE, (Mr.) actor, was in person 
tall and welt proportioned ; his voice 
strong and harmonious; his deport 
raent manly, and his action not dis-' 
pleasing; but his ear was so unfiaitb- 
ful,that he was generally monotonouti' ' 
and he wanted that judgment whidb'* 
atone knows how togivedignity tosen- ' 
^iisent, or wamiih and- variety topas^ "• 
i (ion. 
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tton. Hubert peffformaifoevMHo^ 
spur ;^ he was always to be endured 
when be restrained hhnself from doing 
toomuch. AtBristolhewasafiavourite 
actor, where it is supposed he died in 
1746. He was so fond of wearing 
large fuU bottomed wigs, that, to the 
astonishment of tiie auoience, he acted 
the part of Charles the First in one 
which was remarkably long and fair. 
His wife was on (he sUge, and was 
married again to Mr. Harrington, an 
actor. They both belonged tp Covent 
Garden in 1758. Barrington, though 
not a very i^ood comedian, was, in me 
characters of low JruhmeXf tiie best 
the stage at that time af- 



HAMILTON, (NEWBURGHJ was 
the author of a comedy and tarce, 
viz. '* The Doating Lovers ; or, Li< 
bertine reclaimed j" acted at. Un- 
colD'k Inn Fields, 1715 ; and « The 
Petticoat Plotter," acted at Drury Lane 
and Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1720. Nei- 
ther of these met with much success. 
The fint was supported through three 
Berformances for the sake of the au^ 
mor'k night ; and, though his interest 
was so great, and his acquaintance so 
extensive that he was enabled on his 
benefit to lay the boxes and pit toge- 
ther at the advanced (though now 
common) price of six sliilUngs each 
ticket) yet me piece afterwatvls perish- 
cd in oblivion. He also produced an 
Oratorio, " Samson", at Covent Gar- 
den, 1743. He lived in the family of 
the Duke of Hamilton, to whom it is 
Cttpposed he was related. 

HAMILTON, (Mrs.) actresii be- 
longed to Covent Garden m 1756. — 
This lady and Mrs. Bellamy had a vio- 
lent altetjntion. The latter*s benefit 
being fixed on a night that happened 
to be Mrs. Cibbers at the other house, 
she requested Mrs. Hamilton to let 
ber have her Monday, and take in 
exchange her Saturday ; who, as ber 



complied. She accordingly fixed on 
«he ** Rival Queens,*' and, notwitb- 
standing it happened to be a wet af- 
ternoon, a great concourse of people 
for the second gallery attended. As 
iooB as. that pu.t of ^. bouse was 
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fuU, Atf diipoced of the ov€tAam in 
the boxes and on the stage, wisely 
preferring tiieir two shillings a piece 
to empty-benches. In the words <4 
Mrs. Bellamy, " the heat of the house 
occasioned the wet clothes of the 
dripping audience to send forth 
odours not quite so sweet as those of 
Arabia." lius lady having cast some 
reflections on the vulganqr of Mrs; 
Hamilton's audience, the latter took 
the following mode of revenge on the 
night of Mrs. Bellamy's benefit : the 
play which she had fixed'on was the 
^* Careless Husband," thus cast; Sir 
C. Easy, Mr. RotiS, (first time) ; Lord 
Foppington, Mr. Smith, | first time) ; 
Lord Morelove, Mr Ridout ; Lady 
Easy, Mrs. Elmy; edging, MissNo&» 
siter, (first time) ; Lady Graveairs^ 
Mrs. Hamilton ; and Lad)r. Betty Mo* 
dish, Mrs..Bellamy, (first time); witk 
the Entertainment of *^ Florizel ana 
Perdita." JElorizel^ Mr. Smith ; Aut«>t 
licus, Mr. Shuter ; King, Mr. Ridout^. 
Shepherd, Mr. Sparks ; Clown, Mr^ 
CostoUo ; and Perdiu, Mrs. Bellamy. 
At half an hour after six, just before 
the play should have begun, she $ent 
Mrs. Bellanty word that she would not 
perform the character of Lady Grave- 
airs. It .became necessary, from so 
late a disappointment, to make an. 
apology to the audience for the delay 
that must ensue. Ross, who loved 
mischief as well as he had done whilst 
at Westminster School, and in which 
he had generally a share, as he had 
this evening, by having stimulated 
Mrs. Hamilton to Hit refusal of her. 
services, enjoyed the storm, and con-i 
; sequently would not make the apo-j] 
'. logy. Smith was so agitated, it being. 
the first time of his attempting Lord 
Foppington, that he could not do it. 
Poor Lady Betty Modish was therefore 
obliged to show her flounces and fiir- 
beloes before then- time, in order to 
request the patience of the audience 
till Mrs. Vincent coxild dress for the 
part which Mrs. Hamilton was to have 
performed. Mrs. Bellamy's petitioa 
was granted, as she herself relates, 
" with repeated plaudits, and with 
an assurance from Mr. Tonvn, and ha 
associates, that they would revenge 
her cause." This they did die veijr 
next night, when Mss. UunitloD plfj^' 
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%d Ae Ovcen in the Spurfsh'ti&r, 
«iid Mrs. Bellamy Elvira, for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Sparkk The majesty of 
Spain then appeared in all the pomp 
of folse jewels. She was so remark- 
ably fond of these artificial gems, that 
Colley Gibber compared her head to 
ai fttrze-bush stuck round with glow- 
worms, as her hair was extremely 
dark, and she had an (Ejection to 
wearing powder. Upon her entrance 
die was saluted in a warmer manner 
Unn she wished, and was prevented 
for some time from speaking br that 
most disagreeable of all sounds to a 
dramatic ear, whether author or per- 
former, kuM I At length, upon the 
tumult ceasing a little, she advanced, 
and addressed the audience in the foI-> 
lowing Demosthenian style : *< Gem- 
men and Ladies, I suppose as how 

eu hiss me because I aid not play at 
rs. Bellamy's benefit. I would have 
performed, but she said as how my 
audience stunk, and were all tri^ 

eople.'» When the feir speechifier 
d got thus far, the pit seemed one 
and all transported at her irresistible 
oratory, for with one voice they en- 
cored her, crying out at the same 
time, " Well said. Tripe !» a title 
which she retained till she quitted the 
theatre. — There have been, and are, 
aeveral performers of this name, par- 
ticularly Mr. Mrs. and Misses Hamil- 
ton, who have played at diflerent sea- 
sons in Dublin, &c. This family 
kavc, bj their own united endeavours, 
ind widiout the assistance of any 
other performer, frequently afforded 
entertainment in the coui^. 

HAMILTON, (Mrs.)actress,maiden 
name Peters^ is tne daughter of an at- 
torney in Dublin. Havmg performed 
at BngfatOD, &c. she made her first 
appearance at Obvent Garden, in 
Lady Amaranth, (Wild Oats), Oc- 
tober 17, 1600, in which she displayed 
i&u<AjudE:B]tent. Herperson is agree- 
able, and her voice articulate and 
powerful. She appeared afterwards 
in the character of Portia, (Merchant 
of Venice} but not with e^ual success. 
Being a substitute for Miss Murray, 
Who w*a5 indisposed, in ' all proba- 
Mlj^ she attempted it at too short a 
Jiotice. 
; HAMMfirrON, (Mr.) adtor, is a 
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iial!vo«>ntab1iii, and has peifMencfi 
on almost all the Irish fltagei. fte'faas 
also played at Liverpool, &c His 
Rover (WiU Oats) was so much ad« 
mired in Dublin, thatwhen Mr. Lew{s$ 
of Covent Garden, performed that 
character, at Crow Street, he did, not 
meet with the applause in it to w^ich 
he had been accustomed. 

HANDEL, (GEORGE FREDERIC) 
composer, was bom at Hall, a city; or 
Upper Saxony, February SJ4i, 1684, by 
a second wife of his father, who was 
an eminent nhysieian and sargeon of 
the same place, and then above aix^ 
years of age. From his childhood he 
discovered sueh a propensity- for mu« 
sic, that his father, intending him for 
the civil law, was very much alanned 
at it, and took every method to op- 
pose his indination by keeping faiai 
out of the way of, and strictly forbid<* 
ding him to meddle with, any musical 
instrument. The son, however, found 
means to got a littie davicord pri<* 
vately conveyed to a room at the top 
of the house, and with this used to 
Jimuse himself when the family were 
all asleep. When scarcely seven yean 
of age, he accompanied his father to 
the Duke of Saxe Weisenfels, where 
it was impossible to keep him from 
harpsichords, and other musical in- 
struments. One morning, while he 
was playing by stealth on the orgas 
after the service was over, the Dttke 
was in the church, and was so affect- 
ed with the harmony of the notes, that 
he enquired of his Valet de Chambre, 
who was Handel's brother-in-law, 
who Was playing on the organ, llie 
Valet replied, it was his brother. The 
Duke demanded to see him, and, 
after making proper enquiries about 
him, expostulated very seriously with 
his father, who stiU retained hu pre- 
positions in favour of the civil taw. 
But the Duke urging the vanity of 
disposing of a child contrary to his in** 
dinaticMis, and curbing a natural 
genius, prevailed upqn tne old man to 
tolerate his passion for musie, and 
indulge him with the best masters. 
He wasj accordrngly, put under ohe 
Zackaw, organist to the cathedral 
churdi, who was sd pleased with his 
promising pupif, that he pMd him 
every attention.- TIm kholar mmhi 
bur- 
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•trpatsfid til master, mi in 1698 
went to Berlin, where the opera was 
in a flourishing condition, under the 
encouragement of the king of Prussia, 
fiandel^ abiUtie« soon recommended 
^kn to his Prnaian Majesty, who fre- 
quently sent for him, and made him 
large pres«vts. It was now resolved 
to send him to Hamburgh for further 
toprovementj but his father soon 
dymg, and his mother being in em- 
terrassed circumstances, he endea- 
voured to procure scholars, and ob- 
tain some employment in the or- 
chestra, and bv this means, instead of 
ftefaig a burthen, he proved a great 
relieff to her. From conducting the 
t>erformance, he became composer to 
the house $ and ** Almeria," his first 
opera, was made here when he was 
Jiot much above fourteen years of age. 
The success of this pieoe^ wMch ran 
thnly nights widiout mtemiption, 
«ncouraged him to attempt ouien ; 
and, during his stay at Hamburgh, 
which was about four or five years,- 
he produced several sonatas, which 
now are not extant Soon after he 
Vent to Italv, and Florence was his 
first destination ; where, at the age 
of eighteen, he composed the opera 
of *^ Rodigro.** for which he was 
presented with one hundred sequins, 
And a service of plate. Being ear- 
«iesdy importunea to produce ano- 
ther, he finished his " Agrippina," 
in three weeks, which was performed 
twenty-seven nights, and with which 
the audience were so delichted, that 
they expressed a kind of distracted 
pleasure. From Venice he went to 
•Rome, where his arrival was no sooner 
known than he received polite mes- 
sages from persons of the first dis- 
tinction. He then went to Naples, 
and afterwards made a second visit 
to Fl<Nreoce, Rome, and Venice. He 
returned home, but was determined 
to travel again. At Hanover, he met 
with Steffani, with whom he had been 
acquainted at Venice, and who was 
then master of tlie chapel to George I. 
when be was only elector of Hanover. 
He met also widi Baron Kilmanseck, 
a nobleman who had taken great 
notice of him when in Italy, and now 
introduced bun at court, apd so re- 
' him to his £lectoral 
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Highnesi, titat Handel was tmmedi- 
ately offered a pension of 1500 crowos 

Eer annum, as an inducement to stay ; 
ut the acceptance of this high favour 
he declined, having promised, he 
said, the court of the Elector Palatine, 
and being also obliged to pass over 
to Enj^land, in consequence of pres- 
sing mvitations from the Duke of 
Manchester ; but leave being pro- 
posed for his absence, for a twelve- 
month or more, and to go whither- 
soever he pleased, on these conditions 
he thanktuUy accepted the pension. 
After paying .a visit to his mother, 
who was now very aged, and blind, 
and ti» his old master Zackaw, he set 
out for Dusseldorp, and, passing 
through Holland, embarked for Eng- 
land, and arrived at London in the 
winter of 1710. He was S009 intro- 
duced at court, and honoured with 
marks of the Quecnls favour, who 
settled on htm for life a pension of 
2001. per annum. AU tiiis made 
Handel forget his obligation to return 
to Hanover, so that when his M^esty 
came over at the death of the queen, 
conscious how ill he had behaved, 
he durst not appear at court Being, 
however, restored to favour, he was 
honoured with the highest auprobar 
tion i as a token of which, the king 
was pleased to add a pension for life 
of 9001. per annum to that which 
queen Anne had before given liim, 
besides other favours. Tlie first piece 
.which he composed in England^ was 
HiU's opera of «* Rinaldo.»» WhUe 
Handel was thus settled, and well pro- 
vided for in England, a project was 
formed b^ the nobility for erecting an 
academy in the Haymarket ; the in- 
tention of which was, to secure a 
constant supply of operas, to be 
composed by Handel, and to be 
performed under his direction. For 
this purpose, the king subscribed one 
thousand pounds, and the nobility 
four thousand poudds; and Handel 
went to Dresden in quest of singers, 
from whence he brought Senesino aiid 
Duristanti. The academy went on 
prosperously for the course of ten 
years ; biu one day Handel having a 
dispute with Cuzzoni, on her refusal 
to sing something he allotted her, ^e 
took aer suddenly up by the ^ist 
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and swore vehemenffy he woold 
fling her out of the window. This 
imprudent conduct occasioned great 
confusioa among the company; a 
rebellion immediately commenced, 
with Senesino at the head of it, and 
the academy, notwithstanding its 
flburishing state, was at once dis- 
solved. His fortime was not now 
more impaired than his health and 
understanding. His right arm was 
become useless from a stroke of the 
pal^, and his senses were greatly 
disordered, at intervals for a long 
time. In this untiappy state, it was 
thought necessary that he should go 
to the vapour baths at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, and from them he received a 
cure, which, from the manner, as 
well as the quickness of it, passed 
with the nuns for a miracle. Soon 
after his return to London in 1736, 
his " Alexander's Feast** was per- 
formed at Covent Garden, and ap- 
plauded i and several other attempts 
of the kke nature were made to rein- 
state him, but they did not prevail : 
the Italian party were too powerful ; 
so that, in 1741, he went to Dublin, 
where he was well received. At his 
return to London 1741-2, the minds 
of most men were disposed in his 
favour, and the araof hisprosperi^ 
returned. He immediately began his 
oratorios in Covent Garden, which he 
continued with uninterrupted success, 
and unrivaUed fame. The last was 
performed April 6, 1759, and he died 
on the 14th. He was buried at West- 
soinster Abbey* where, by his own 
desire, and at his own expence, a 
monument is erected to his memory. 
In 1751, a gutta serena deprived him 
of his sight, but his faculties remained 
in their full vigour almost to the hour 
of his dissolution. He is said to have 
been a most uncommon epicure. 

HARGRAVE,(Mr.) actor, belong- 
ed to the Dublin stage, where he met 
with some applause. He appeared 
at Covent Garden Oct. 6, 1796, (hav- 
ing played there once before) in the 
characterof Octavian, (Mountaineers) 
but his representation of the love-sick 
Madman was by no means equal to 
that of his predecessors, Kemble and 
Elliston, 

HAKLSS, {fix.) actor, was io- 
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tended for the mercantite line, whtdi» 
for some time, he followed, but feel* 
ing an inclination for the stage, and 
having been instructed by Mr. Hen* 
derson, whose reputation was then 
fixed as an actor, he assumed th^ 
above name, that in case of failure* 
he might assume his own, (DavisJ 
and return to his situation, witiwut 
being exposed. His first appearance 
on the stage was at Norwich, (througb 
letters of recommendation) in mt 
character of Richard III, April 20, 
1785, and, by practice and in* 
dustiy, he became the hero of the 
company. His fame having reached 
London, he was engaged by Mr. 
Harris, and chose the same character 
for liis first appearance at Covent 
Garden in 1789 ; after which he per* 
formed Lear, Jago, &c. He conti- 
nued two seasons ref>resenting the 
principal characters with great and 
deserved applause at die humble 
salary of forty shillings per week. 
while others of inferior atnlities, and 
less service to the tlieati%, had more 
than double the sum. Accordingtr 
he witiidrew himself in 1761 till his 
salary was raised to five pounds per 
per week, which he retained four 
seasons. 

HARLOWE, (Mrs.) actress, made 
her first appearance m the country, 
and performed at Windsor under the 
management of Mr. Waldron ; after 
which she became the heroine at 
Sadler^ Wells, where she acquired so 
much fame as an actress and singer, 
that she procured an engagement at 
Covent Garden, and though she did 
not aspiie to the fint walk, like too 
many theatrical candidates of less abi* 
lities, yet she gradually increased in 
favour with the public, representing 
first chambermaias, &c. with consi- 
derable applause. In 1794, slie was 
engaged at the Haymarket, and has 
since appeared on Drury Lane 
boards. 

HARPER, (Mr.) actor, and one 
of those comedians who in 1733, re- 
volted from the patentees of Drury 
Lane, and set up for themselves at 
the Littie Theatre in the Haymarket. 
Harper was committed to Bridewell 
by Sir Thomas Clarges, upon the act 
made against common strollers, but 
having 
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living been brought up by Habeta 
(^Tpus to the Court of King's Bench, 
it was agreed he should be discharged 
from Bridewell upon his own recog- 
Bizance. These comedians, while 
tbey were acting in the Haymarket 
under the authority of the Master of 
Ifae Revels, brought an eiectment up- 
on a lease against the Patentees of 
Druiy Lane Theatre. The cause was 
tried in the Court of King's Bench, 
(Monday, November 12, 1753) and 
-went in ^vour of the players, it liav- 
W appeared that they took the lease 
oithe two trustees appointed by the 
Uiirty six sharers of Drury Lane Hou»e, 
with the consent of twenty seven of 
those sharers, and (March 8, 1734) 
the company of comedians from the 
Haymarket took possessibn of Drury 
Lane, by virtue of this ejectment. 

HARRINGTON, (Mr.) actor, was 
in the army, and having imbibed an 
early iacltnation for the stage, not- 
H^ithstanding many repulses, per- 
severed in his design. He made an 
unsuccessful attempt at the Hay- 
market, and afterwards performed 
Orlando (As you like it) at the Roy- 
alty Theatre, on iu first illegal open- 
ing with regular entertainments. He 
is the author of some pleasing trifles, 
(particularly the novel of " The Sor- 
rows of the Heart") and it must be 
acknowledged,, that managers have 
xetatned in their service many per- 
formers of less merit, but perhaps 
more confidence. The above is sup- 
posed to be an assumed name. 

HARRIS, (THOMAS) chief pro- 
prietor of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, is descended from a res))ec- 
table family, and was brought up to 
business. He received a liberal edu- 
cation, which he improved by a con- 
stant application to literature; and 
laving, by industry, acquired a com- 
petent fortune, in the summer of 
17d7 he joined with Mr. Rutherford 
In purchasing all the property of Co- 
vent Garden Playhouse. The advan- 
tage of having a capital performer as 
one of the sharers, being suggested to 
them, Mr. Powell was invited to join 
them, and, by his recommendation, 
Mr. Colman was admitted as the then 
properest person to conduct the bu- 
siness of- the sugc Tlie proposal 



being assented to by the several par*?' 
ties, the property of the theatre' was 
assigned in August 1767, and the 
house opened by the new managers 
Septemper 14, with the comedy of 
** The Rehearsal," and an occasional 
Address, written by Paul Whitehead, 
Esq. and spoken by Mr. Powell. 
— Disputes soon afterwards arose 
amongst the new managers, and 
much virulence and acrimony were 
displayed by each party, but after 
they had continued a long time, and 
had received a judicial determina- 
tion, they were amicably settled. In 
the season of 1771, there was an al>- 
tercation between Mr. Harru and 
Mr. Colman, which derived its source 
from a lady's theatrical abilities not 
being sufficiently brought into play 
(as insinuated) by the latter gentle- 
man. Her cause was espoused by 
Mr. Harris, her avowed friend and 
protector, which professions he sudv 
denly relin^uislied, on account of 
some infidelities afterwards discover- 
ed on the part of the lady. The cause 
of quarrel accordingly subsided^ and 
an amicable termination took place 
toalldifierences.- On Mr. Colman*S 
secession, ( 1776), Mr. Harris under- 
took the management of the stage 
business, which, it must be confessed, 
has been ever since conducted with 
peculiar regularity. Like his prede- 
cessor Rich, though, he seems attached 
to pantomime exhibition, or pieces 
which have more shew than sense, 
more pageantry- than merit; but, 
probably, expenence has taught him, 
that such entertainments are more 
consonant to the public taste, and 
more productive to the treasury. It 
is, however, to be wished, that in the 
Theatres Roval, rationality was pre- 
ferred to bunoonery, and that dumb 
show was cotUined only to those 
boards on which,performers had no 
authority to Makl In many instances, 
Mr. Harris has evinced much libe- 
rality; he has voluntarily raised the 
salaries of performers, whose exer- 
tions have been crowned with success, 
and brought forward and encouragea 
authon, who might hitherto have 
been unknown : but such encou- 
ragement may naturally be expected 
from a manager who is no' author 
O 2 himself: 
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! however, it is to be 

cdfthat in some cases he is too diffi< 
dent of his own jadgmeat, and con- 
sults men who are both penrtial and 
iuttrested. It k also to be remarked, 
^t the encouragement wiadi he has 
lately given to dramatists, at present 
prevents his extending and affording 
fresh instances thereof: for those verv 
authors whom he has brought forward, 
aeem now to moMopoinse the 'literary 
department of his theatre. Every 
suocessive season the same company 
of play-wrigbts bring out their uieces 
ill rotation, and it is more by cnance 
than choice, that the production of 
an infant muse is ever represented at 
Covent Garden. This was not the 
case with the late Mr. Colman. tho* 
an author himself, and an autnor of 
no common abilities: he was conti- 
nually introducing young writers to 
the public, and even at his little 
theatre in the Haymarket, when his 
seasons were seldom mudilonger than 
three months, (though four according 
to the patent) ihc merit of an O'Keefo 
or IncbbaJd, did not exclude the 
merit of others! 

HARTSON, (HALL) author of a 
tragedy called " The Countess of 
Salisbury,*' wliich was first acted in 
Dublin, then at the Haymarket (1767) 
and afterwards at Drury Lane. He 
was a native of Ireland, and was 
brought up at the University. He 
was patronized by the celebrated Dr. 
Leland, who is supposed to have 
assisted him in the above play, and 
became tutor to a young gentleman 
of fortune, whom he accompanied to 
London. Before he had attained die 
age of thirty, he had made the tour 
of Europe three times^ and was deem- 
ed a young man of fine parts, great 
accompUsliments, and amiable man- 
ners. He became acquainted with 
the celebrated Hugh Boyd, who in- 
vited him to his bouse at Kenton 
Green, that he might have the benefit 
of change of air, iaeing then of a con- 
sumptive habit, and in extreme ill 
heahh ; but his malady was too far 
advanced to admit of any cure, and 
neither the power of medicine, nor 
the soothing, but cheerful hriendhip 
of Boyd, couid atford him any relief. 
After being many weeks at Keaton 



Green, %fr. Hartson returned to>' 
town, and died in a few days, (March, 
1773) without leaving any other 
effects than a few manuscrt|>t poems 
and plays to Griffin the bookseller, 
whom he had appointed his executor, 
and to whom he had been probably 
indebted. Boyd, knowing Hartson^ 
distressed circumstances, called ov 
Griffin the moment he heard of hss 
death, and humanely offered his 
services. Griffin begged he woukf 
order and manage the funeral, which, 
though at this time as much embar* 
rassed as had been his deceased 
friend, he generously did, and for 
which Griffin afterwards refused ID 
pay, scandalously, if not falsely, plead- 
ing in excuse, that the manuscripts 
were of no value. 

HATCHET, (WILLIAM) actor, 
and author of two tragedies, ** The 
Rival Father ; or. Death of Achilles," 
acted at the Haymarket, 1730, an<» 
" The Chinese Orphan," altered 
from a specimen of Chinese tragedy 
in Duffaldi's History of China, 1741. 
He never was an actor of eminence.. 
He performed in "The Rival Father,** 
as did Mrs. Haywood, with whom he 
lived upon terms of friendship, and 
joined with her inconverting Fiodhig^ 
" Tom Thumb** into ao opera*. 

H ATI ON, (Mr.) actor, belongs 
. to the company at Windsor, and has 
performed at Weymouth, Sec. He is 
allowed some merit in the comic line^ 
))articolarly in the characters of coun- 
trymen, sailors, &c. He has also 
performed Hotspur, Pizacro, Gle- 
nalvon^ &c. His chief duracters an 
said to be lack Junk, (Birth Day) and 
Crazy, (Peeping" Tom.) He pays 

great regard to character and dress, 
ut is sometimes imperfect in his 
parts, owine, probably, to the short 
time allotted for study at ffiose the- 
atres. 

HAUGHTON, (Miss) actress, be- 
longed to Drury Lane in Mr. Garrick^ 
time. She was a young ladv of strong 
feelmg, but the weakneiis of her voice 
prevented- her from making so good 
an impression as her judgment en- 
forced. She had lifie and spirit in 
comedy, and always gave satisfaction. 
She performed several parts ii> Mck 
Cibbert's casti and succeeded that 
lady 
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hidf for A short time inihe teeend 
eonstftntia, on 6arrick*s revival of 
" The Chances," by comound of 
6eorge II. in which she merited a 
good share of applause. 
• HAVARD, (WILLIAM) dramatist 
and kctor) was the son of a vintner in 
l>ubtin, and served his time as an 
apprentice to a sui^ieon. but having 
an early inclination for the stage, he 
quitted the pofession for which he 
was intended, and engaged himself 
at the theatre in Goodman's. Fields, 
from whence he removed to the 
Theatres Royal, in both of which he 
was at different times well received. 
He wa^ a great favourite with the 
public, and deservedly. His person 
was comely and genteel; his voice 
dear and articulate ; and, in every 
character he represented, he display- 
ed a critical judgment, and perfect 
understanding of the meaning of his 
aathor. He did not want feeUng, but 
from a degree of monotonv, which 
seemed natural to his voice, he some- 
times fell short with respect to im- 
passioned execution. He was, how- 
ever, always decent, sensit)le, and 
perfect, and acquired an ease in his 
manner and deportment, which it is 
tincommon to meet with, and which 
rendered him, if not capital, at least 
a very useful performer. When, 
through necessity or accident, he was 
obliged to appear in charactj^rs above 
the rank or those which he usually 
filled, he constantly made way through 
tiiem with less disgust than some per- 
formers would have done, who, with 
greater particular beauties, inter- 
mingled an equal number of glaring 
deformities. As an author, he stood 
nearly in tlie same predicament as he 
did as an actor; for, though much 
inferior to the first-rate dramatists, he 
was, at the same time, as greatly 
superior to many whose pieces have 
even met with success. His plays, 
particular^ one, were all successful, 
viz. " Scanderbeg." tragedy, acted at 
Goodman's Fields, 1733 ; « King 
Charles the First," historical tragedy, 
written in imitation of Shakespeare, 
and acted at Lincoln's inn Fields, 
1737 J " Regulus," tragedy, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1744 ; and " The Elope- 
flMn^'rlMxe, acted for hia own be- 



nefit at Dmry Lane, 1763, not printed: 
He continued on the stage until 1769, 
when, finding the infirmities of ag^ 
encreasing, he took leave of it lA 
form, in an Address written and 
spoken by himself, after the play of 
*' Zara,» in which Mr. Garrick acted 
for his benefit He retired first to 
Islinj^on, imt being; there not so hear 
his friends as he wished, he returned 
to the lodgings he had formerly oc- 
cupied in Tavistock Street, where, 
after a lingering illness, he died Feb, 
20, 1778, aged 68. 

HAWKER, (ESSEX) actor; he be- 
longed to the theatre in Lfncol^'s Iiin 
Fields, where he produced one piece, 
called « The Wedding" a tragic, 
comic, pastoral, farcical opera, 1729. 

HAWKF.SWORTH,(JOHN)L.L. D. 
author of *< Edgar and Emmeline,'* ^ 
fairy tale, in two acts, performed at 
Dmry Lane, W61 ; was bom aboiit 
tlie year 1719, and was originaMy 
brought up to a mechanical profes- 
sion, said to be that of a watchmaker. 
He was of the sect of presbyterians, 
and a member of the celebrated 
Tom Brodbury's meeting, from which 
he was expelled for some irregularity. 
He afterwards devoted hfe attention 
to literature, and became an author 
of considerable eminence. In the 
early part of hU life, his circumstances 
were rather confined, and he resided 
some time at Bromley, in Kent, where 
his wife kept a boarding school! which 
they relinquished in order to accom- 
modate two women of fortune, who 
came to reside with them. Through 
the recommendation of a lady of great 
property and interest in the East 
India Company, he was chosen a di- 
rector of that body. When the de- 
sign of compiling a narrartive of the 
mscoveries in the South Seas was sug- 
gested, he was employed on the c*». 
casion, and is said to have received 
for tlie task the enormous sum of six 
thousand pounds. In consequence 
of his situation as an East India Di- 
rector, and of his connection with the 
Admiralty while writing the above 
work, it was supposed that he in- 
jured his health by too freely indulg- 

ing in the pleasures of the table, 

which brought on a fever, of wfach he 

died at a finendl iiouse in Lime 

Street, 
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street, November 17, 1T73. • He al- 
tered " Amphytrion,'» and « Oroo- 
mdco," and produced two oratorios, 
called « Zimri," performed at Co- 
▼ent Garden, 1760, and ** The Fall 
of Egypt,'* performed atDraiy Lane, 

HAYLET, (WILLIAM) audior of 
*' Plays of three acts, written for a 
private Theatre," 4to. 1780, of which 
** The Two Connoisseurs," and 
** Lord Russell," was brought on the 
stage at the Haymarfcet, 1784, and 
** Marcella," at Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden, in 1789. He was bom in 
Sussex, and educated at Eaton, and 
from thence went to Trinity College. 
Cambridge. His infancy was marked 
with misery, and but for the attention 
of an affectionate mother, he had 
probably gone to the grave unknown. 
An ill state of health prevented him 
from entering into s^es of active 
life, and he devoted himself entirely 
to literary retirement He married 
a lady, who seems to possess some 
portion of his taste and genius. In 
1790, he brought out a tragedy, call- 
ed " Eudora," at Covent Garden 
ITieatre. 

HAYMES, (THOMAS) actor, is a 
native of Devonshire, and was in- 
tended for the business of either a 
coachmaker or wheelwright, which 
he quitted for ihe stage, and became 
a favourite performer at Exeter. His 
brother* following his example, like- 
wise trod the boards, but a derange- 
ment of mind, it is said, prevented 
hisobtainingany permanent situation. 
Mr. Haymes macfehis first appearance 
at Drury Lane in Belcour (West In- 
dian) 1789, but failing in his attempt, 
was afterwards obliged to represent 
characters of inferior note, and the 
Aero of Exeter m^w sunk into an 
tutderlittg ! Dissatisfied with his situ- 
ation, Ik procured an engagement 
at Covent Garden, and havmg made 
choice of a character more suitable to 
his talents, which was Farmer Giles, 
(in the Maid of the Mill) he met with 
so much success, that he repeated it 
several nights, and also by conunand 
of their Majesties. This success, how- 
ever, was but temporary j. he was 
suddenly discharged, and his dismis- 
sion from the theatre was ascribed bjr 



his friends to iSbtjeahitsyi of the act- 
ing manager. At this time he wa» 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Rich- 
mond, but, like his predecessors, per- 
formed to empty benches, except 
when a Jordan attracted ; and then 
so much was paid for the attraction, 
that little remained to reimburse the 
caterer. He was, therefore, sooi»> 
obliged to forego the honour of a 
manager's tide, and retain only the 
name of an actor at Br^hton, &c. 
Hift^ wife, wh(Hn he married at Bath^. 
formerly kept a smaU ^ school, and 
was a milliner, which latter professioQ 
she followed in town, and also during 
her occasional excursions at Rich- 
mond and Brighton, by which her 
husband obtatn«l the epithet <tf Aa*' 
berdashar in the Gazette, November 
1, 1800. 

HEAPHY, (Mr.) was a native of 
Ireland, and manager of the Coric 
Theatre, but afterwards disposed of 
his wardrobe, &c. to the Dublin ma- 
nager. His wife wa& a celebrated 
actress in the line of old women, and 
belonged many seasons to Smouk 
Alley and Crow Street Theatres. His 
daughter was married to Mr. Q'Keefe, 
the dramatist. 

HEARD, (Miss) actress, was brought 
up to the stage at Drury Lane, from 
her infancy ; her first characters hav- 
ing been the Duke of York, (Richard 
III.) Page, (Or})han) &c. At the 
Haymarket Theatre, she first attempt- 
ed characters of more importance, 
and met with approbation in both 
the hovden and sentimental line. 
Her father, Mr. WilHam Heard, was 
the son of a bookseller, who lived in 
Piccadilly, and was bred to the me- 
dical profiession: He was author of 
several- poems, and two theatrical 

?ieces, viz. ** The Snuff Box ; or, A 
rip to Bath," comedy, acted at the 
Haymarket, 1775 j and " Valentine's 
Day,^ musical entertainment, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1775. He died at the 
early aj^ of thirty four, on the shores 
of Africa. His widow belonged to 
Drury Lane Companv many yearsy 
and latterly performed the characters 
of old women. She died about the 
vear 1799. Miss Heard has proved' 
herself always an useful actress, by be- 
ing a ready, substitute in case of ior* 
disposition 
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ditpooiioii or absence; and tbovgh 
die oiay not prove equal to her pre- 
decesson,fetshe eenerallyezceedstbe 
expectations of the audience. One 
evening while on the stage with ano- 
tbor lady, who was scarcely audible, 
a gentleman in the pit, (probably in- 
dined to deafness) said to his neigh- 
bour, ** I cannot hear a single word 
one of diese ladies says, but the other 
is plain enough. »» ** Oh, Sir* (re- 
plied his neighbour) that other is 
HEARD." 

HEARTWELL, (HENRY) author 
«f « The Castle of Sorrento," a mu- 
sical enterUinment, in two acts, taken 
from the French, and acted at the 
Haymarket, 1799. He had previous- 
ly published a transladon or the ori- 
ginal, called **The Prisoner; or. Re- 
semblance,'* comic opera, in one act. 
The piece, as acted, was materially 
idtered, and derived no small as- 
sistance from the pen of Mr. Cohnan : 
it is certainly better for being divided 
into two acts, for it must be acknow- 
ledged it ha!> too much incident for 
tMie. The translator is said to be a 
gentlemanpossessed of some property. 
HENDERSON, (JOHN) actor, was 
of a family originally Scotch, settled in 
Fordell, a town in the north of Scot- 
land. He was descended in the right 
line from the famous Dr. Alexander 
Henderson, whose name frequently 
occun in the English History^ on ac- 
count of his conference with King 
Charles 1. in the Isle of Wight His 
grandfsther was a Quaker, and a veiy 
warm adherent to the celebrated Mr. 
Armesley in his suii with Lord An- 
glesea, in supporting which he spent 
n considerable sum of money. His 
fiither was an Irish factor in the eitv 
of London, and resided in Goldsmith 
Street at the time of the birth of this 
his son, vrho was baptized March 8, 
1746-7. One year after his birth, the 
father died, and left his widow and 
two children both sons, with a very 
dender provisiion. The mother's care 
nnd attention, in some measure, made 
up for the los» of their father> of which 
this her son always spoke in terms of 
the most grateful acknowledgment 
At the age of two years, he was re- 
moved, with his mother, to Newport 
Pagnel, io. Buckinghanuiiire) wnere 



hie continued ten yean, and after^ 
vrards went to a boarding school kept 
by Dr. Stirling, at Hemel Hempstead, 
where he resided litde more tiurn 
twelve months. From thence he re- 
turned to London, and having dis- 
covered a taste for drawing, was 
E laced for a short time as a pupil to 
Ir. Foumier, a very extraordinaiy 
character, who, with great talents, 
seems to have possessed too litde 
prudence to preserve hinuelf from 
distress and ridicule. While he re- 
mained with Foumier, he made « 
drawing, which was exhibited at tho 
Society of Arts and Sciences, and ob- 
tained a premium about the year 
17fi7. With a person of Foumier^ 
habits, it is not surprising that Mc 
Henderson should not continue long. 
On quitting him, he went to reside 
with Mr. Cripp, a silversmith, and 
near relation, of considerable business 
in St James's Street, witii whom it 
was intended he should be connect- 
ed ; but the death of that relative put 
an end to this scheme, and it is be- 
lieved that from henceforward Mo 
Henderson bent his attention entirely 
to the stage. In the very early part 
of his lite, his motiier put into his 
hands a volume of Shakespeare* 
which he perused so often, and witii 
so much delight, that he became in- 
spired with a passion for representing 
on the stage characters which I^ read 
witii so much satisfaction. His recep- 
tion into the theatre, met with manj 
and very extraordinary impediments. 
So early as Jibout the year 1768, ho 
had got himself introduced to Mr. 
George Garrick^ who, on hearing him 
rehearse, gave it as his opinioo, that 
his voice was so fed>Ie, that he 
could not possibly convey articulate 
sounds to die audience of any the- 
atre; and it cannot be denied that 
there was then some ground for the 
observation, as his friends were ap- 

grehensive that he was in danger of 
lUing into a consumptive nabit. 
Not discouraged, however, by Uiis 
repulse, he continued to pursue his 

1 favourite object though with littie pro- 
spect of success. In a few years, his 
health became more established, and 
having formed an acquaintance with 
Mr. Becketjtiie booksdler, through hit 
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J he obuined an IntrodttcdoB 
to Mr. Oarrick) the manager. A t this 
genUeman's levee he attended for a 
great length of time, both noticed and 
neglected, till at last he grew weary 
of so irksome a state of dependence, 
and resolved to attempt, tnr other 
means, to exhibit himself berore the 
public. Still, however, he expe- 
rienced the mortification ai being 
rejected in every offer. In 1770, he 
applied to Mrs. Philippine Burton, a 
bdy who was about to produce a 
comedy of her own writing at the 
Haymailcet, but was not received. 
He offered himself to Mr. Colman, 
who would not condescend even to 
hearhun. It is said the first essay he 
made in public was by delivering Mr. 
Garrick's Ode on the Jubilee in a 
room at Islington, for the benefit of 
one of the inferior retainers of the 
tiieatre. At length, after more than 
two years attendance, Mr. Garrick 
was prevailed upon to hear him re- 
hearse, but the opinion which this 
trial produced was by no means fa- 
vourable. Hie manager declared, 
tiuit his voice was notsiu&cientl^ me- 
lodious or clear, nor his pronunuation 
articulate enough ; or, to make use 
of his own terms, ** that he bad in his 
mouth too much wool or worsted, 
which he must absolutely get rid of 
before he would be fit for Drury Lane 
stage." However, not to discourage 
him entirely, he furnished him with 
a letter to Mr. Palmer, the manager 
of the Bath company, who, on fliis 
recommendation, eng^^ed him at a 
salary of one guinea a week. On his 
arrival at Bath, he assumed the name 
of Ceurtfuyf and his first appear- 
ance on the stage there was October 
6, 1772, in the character of Hamlet. 
He met with uni venal applause, and 
after performing the character twice, 
repeated Mr. Garrick's Ode, and re- 
presented, in the course of the season, 
the following characters.* Richard III, 
Benedict, Macbeth, Capuin Bobadil, 
Bayes, Don Felix, Earl of Essex, Hot- 
spur, Fribble, Lear, Hastings, Alonzo, 
and Alziima. After he had repeat- 
edlv played the first nine characters, 
and found his reputation was fixed on 
a firm basis, lie resumed his real 
name, and spoke an Address to the 
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town on ihe occasion, (DeoemberSf .) 
He performed in the play and fiarce 
ahnost every ni^t during the season, 
and had the satisfaction of continuing 
to encrease in fame every time that 
he appeared. At the dose of the 
Bath season, he visited hit friends in 
London, and passed the remainder of 
the summer in the metro)^is« entire* 
ly disengaged from all theatrical em- 
ployments. In the autumn, he re- 
turned to his situation at Bath, and 
during that year, added the characters 
of Pierre, Don John, Comus, OtheUo. 
Archer, Ranger. Sir John Brute, Bel- 
ville, (School for Wives) Henry II- 
Beverley, (Man of Business) and 
Zanga. to those he had already repre- 
sented. By this time, the chief ma- 
nagers of the London theatres had 
seen his |ierformances on the stage, 
and knew the reputation he had ac- 
ouired; but, steady to the opinions 
uiey had originally entertaimxi, dicnr 
could not be prevailed upon to thinx 
him worthy of being received into 
their service. During the course of 
this summer, application was made 
both to Mr. Garrick and Mr. Foote in 
his favour, but without effect. In the 
autumn of 1774, he was obliged again 
to resume his formn- situation in 
Bath. After many ineffectual efforts 
to appear in London, accident at last 
brought him forward without any ai>- 
plication on his part. In 1777, Mr. 
Cohnan having purchased the patent 
of Mr. Foote of the little theatre in 
the Haymarket, and convinced of the 
necessity of novelty, engaged Mr. 
Henderson lor that summer. So ad- 
vantageous was this union to the 
manager, that in thirty-four nights* 
performance no less a sum than lour 
thousand five hundred pounds was 
taken. The first character Mr. Hen- 
derson represented was Shylock, 
(Merchant of Venice) June 1 1. This 
^s followed by Leon, Falstaff, Ri. 
chard III, Don John, Bayes, and 
Falstafi; (Merrv Wives of Windsor.) 
The avidity or the public filled the 
Haymarket Theatre every niaht he 
performed. Even during the heat of 
summer, the house was crowded with 
people of the first fashion and first- 
rate abilities. The manager, who de- 
rived so much advantage from Ids 
sucoesa^ 



9«se Mm 1 free benefit, which 

I Mm a considerable sum; 
aad before the winter commenced, 
he was engaged by Mr. Sheridan (who 
tlien suooeeded Mr. Garrick) for two 
yean, at Dmrjr Lane Theatre, at a 
aalarjK of ten pounds per weelc, with 
an indemnification from the penalty 
<tf his arddet with the Bath manager. 
In the sdqimer of 1778, he went to 
Ireland, and was introduced to most 
c^ the literati of that kingdom. Jan. 
i3f 1779, he married, and that sum- 
mer went again to Ireland ; and, at 
the coouncncement ot the winter 
feason, i«moi^ to Covent Garden 
Xbeatre, with an encreased stipend. 
lie was now as much courted by the 
maoagen, as formerly he courted 
^bem ! he was exceedingly zealous in 
the service of the theatre, and always 
ready to attend his duQr there. In 
Hbt course of the last three months of 
his life, he performed several nights 
tucoesavely very long and fatiguing 
characters, and s(»netimes when he 
•hottld have been with more propriety 
in bis bed. His last perfurmance was 
Horatius, (Roman Father) Nov. 3, 
178S. He was soon after seized with 
a fever, which seemed to have submit- 
ted to medicines, but at a time when 
his disorder put on every favourable 
•jypearance, he was unexpectedly 
seized with a spasm in tiie brain, and 
died November 25. He was interred 
In 'Westminster Abbey. He under- 
stood French perfectly, and spoke it 
fluently. He read with so much judg- 
aient, that Mr. Sheridan and he 
during the last season of 1785, enter- 
tained the town at Freemason's Hall, 
ivith reading some of the works of our 
best English writers. Hu poetry, of 
which he left but litde, shews that if 
he had cultivated his powers, he 
would have arrived at considerable 
excellence. 

HEWIT, (J.) author of a comedy 
caUed ** A Tutor for the Beaux ; or. 
Love in a Labyrinth," acted at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, 1737; and a tra- 
gedy called ** Fatal Falshood ; or. 
Distressed Innocence,/* acted at Drury 
Lane. He was, it is supposed, the 
•on of James Hewit, Eisq. second 
£k>mmissioner f<»r trade to nis Impe- 
Bjal Miyesty of Russia, by whom he 
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vai neglected, and wis obliged ta 
leave the kingdom. 

HEYWOOD, (Mrs. EUZA) acttesi 
at Dublin in the year 1715. She 
wrote "The Fair Captive," tragedy, 
1721, which, as the advertisement 
states, was originally written by Capt. 
Hurst ; « A Wife to be Let," comedy, 
acted at Drury Lane, in which she 

Esrformed herself, 1724 -, " Frederick 
uke of Brunswick,'' tragedy, acted 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1729 ; and sh« 
joined with Mr. Hatchet in the 
" Opera of Operas," (Tom Thumb) 
1733, /'sec Hatchet.) She was bom 
at London, and her father was in the 
mercantile way. In the earl]r part of 
her life, her natural vivacip^ — her 
sex's constitutional fondness for eal- 
lantryj and the pas^on which men 
prevailed in the public taste for^jer- 
sonalscandal, guided her pen to works 
in which a scope was given for great 
licentiousness. She was a very vo- 
luminous writer, and her genius lay, 
for the most part, in the novel kind. 
She provoked the indignation of Mr. 
Pope, who rendered her conspicuous 
in his <* Dunciad." She died Feb. 
25, 1756, aged about 63. 

HIFFERNAN, (PAUL) author of 
" The Lady's Choice," petite piece, 
acted at Covent Garden, 1759; **The 
new Hippocrates," farce, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1761, not printed, and 
others printed, and not acted, was a 
native of Ireland, and received part 
of his education in the University of 
Dublin. His pen was his only sub- 
sistence, and when he came to Lon^ 
don, he was employed bf the book- 
sellers in various works of transla- 
tion, compilement, 9cc. His conduct 
created him man^ enemies, and he 
died in extreme mdigence, 1778.-4. 
He assisted in compleating the tra- 
gedy of « The Herome of the Cave," 
which met with little success. 

HIGHMOKE, (JOHN) manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, about 1731.— 
He was a gentleman of fortune, who 
unhappily had contracted an attach* 
ment to the stage from having per- 
formed one night for a wager, the 
part of Lothario, ( Fair Penitent.) He 
purchased, for the sum of 25001. one 
half of Mr. Booth's share, with the 
whole of his powef in tlie manage- 
P ment. 
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nent Before his adaussioa, Mr. 
''cilis was deputed to attend to the 
conduct of the theatre in behalf of 
the widow WUks. Mr. Cibber, dis- 
satixfied widi the introduction of two 
persons, who were totally unqualified . 
either by their abilities or experience 
to superintend a theatre, and not 
choosing to be troubled with the im- 
portance of the one, and the igno- 
rance of the other of hi» brethren, 
authorised his son Theophiius to act 
for him as far as his interest was con- 
cerned. Mr. Highmore, hurt by the 
continual impertinence of young Gib- 
ber, determined to get rid of his in- 
terference, and purchased the father's 
share for the sum of 3000 guineas, 
(1733.) Soon after, young Gibber 
stimulated the best performers in the 
company to revolt, and set up for 
themselves, at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, and Highmore, by their 
desertion, found the attractions of his 
house considerably weakened. He 
endeavoured to supply their places 
with all the bes< actors the country 
(;ompanies then alTorded, and buoyed 
Oim^elft.up wii)i hopes of obtaining 
redress, fint from the Lord Chamber- 
Iain, aifd afterwards by putting the 
laws concerning vagrants in force 
agaiivt the delinquent players, (see 
Ha(t(r.) In both these expectations. 
he round himself disappointed, and 
the losses Sell so heavy upon him, that 
he was soon under the necessity of 
Hivtng |ip tlve contention in order to 
secure a small part of the property 
which be had thus imprudently ruked 
id an undertaking for which be was 
to little qualified. (See Fleetwood.) 
' HILL, (AARON) dramatist and 
manager, was born in Beaufort Build- 
ings, London, Februarjr 12, 1684-5. 
He was sent to Westminster school, 
which he left^t fourteen years of , age, 
on account of bis narrow circum- 
stances, occasioned by his father's 
mismanagement, who had been a 
f entleman of MaUnesbury Abbey, in 
Wiltshire. Having formed the reso- 
lution of paying a vi&it to hi»relation. 
Lord Paget, tiien. ambassador at Con- 
aibntinople, he embarked on board a 
ship going there, March 2, 1700. 
When heairived, Lord Pagetreceived 
bim with muchsurprisey as well as' 
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pleasure, ivoBdering that a penon so 
young should run the hazard of such 
a voyage, to visit a relation, whom 
he only knew by character. The 
ambassador immediately provided for 
him a very learned ecclesiastic, in his 
own house, and under his tuition 
sent him to travel, so that he had an 
opportunity of seeing Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and a great part of tMf Eastern 
countrv. With Lord Paget he re- 
turned home ^)out 1703, and, in his 
journey, saw most of the courts ia 
Europe. A few years after, he was 
desired to accompany Sir William 
Wentworth, who was then going to 
make the tour of Europe, and, with 
him, he travelled two or three years. 
On hb return, he became known as 
a poet, and being made master of tiie 
theatre of Drury Lane, produced bm 
first tragedy, " Elfirid ; or, the Fair 
Inconstant,'' 1709. this was written 
at the request of the famous actor, 
Booth, and was completed in little 
more than a week. In 1710, he^wat 
master of the Opera House in Hie 
Haymarket, and uien wrote an opeai 
called *< Rinaldo," whidi met with 
great success, and was the first that 
Handel composed after he came to 
England. His genius seems to haw 
been best adapted to the business of 
the stage; and, while he held the 
management, he conducted -both the 
tiieatres to the satisfaction ofthb 
public \ but having some misunder- 
standing with the then Lord Cham- 
berlain, he relinquished it in a few 
months. In 1716 he produced ano- 
ther tragedy, called " The Fatol Vji. 
sion ; or, the Fall of Sion." . In 1728, 
he made a journey to tlie north or 
Scotland, where he had been about 
two years befoie, having contracted 
with the York Buildings Companf 
concerning many woods of great ex- 
tent in that kingdom, for timber »ilsr 
the use of the nav^. After much la* 
hour spent in vain^ and after a ttaif 
of several months in die Highland^ 
he quitted ScoUand, and went* to 
York, where be wrote a poem, called 
" The Progress of Wit, being a ea^qat 
for the use of an eminent wnter^f 
intended for Pope, who was the a^t 
gressor in the "Dunciad." andwaa 
supposed to bavse .Jbfcsi jaade- vesf 
uneasy 
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ttnetsjr by It. In 1731, lie lost his 
wife; to whom he had been married 
twenty years. She was the* daughter 
of Edmund Morris, Es |. of Stratford, 
in Essex, by Whom he had nine chil- 
dren, and also a handsome fortune. 
He wrote several ))ieces in poetry 
and prose, particularly the " Art of 
Acting," a T>oem, and " The Promp- 
ter," a periodical work. His last 
production was a tragedy, called 
** Meropc," which was brought tipon 
tfie stage ait Drury Lane by Garnck, 
1749. He died February 8, 1749, as 
it is said in th? very minute of the 
earthquake, after enduring a twelve- 
month's torment of body, with great 
calmness and resignation. He was 
interred in the same grave -with his 
wife in the great cloister of Wesmin- 
«t!er Abbey. Besides the dramatic 
neoes aU^eady mentioned, he- wrote 
« The Walking Statue j or, the Devil 
aa the Wine Cellar," farce^ printed 
4to, with <* Elf rid," and no date ; 
** King Henry V. or^ the Conquest 
of France by the English," tragedy, 
•etedat Drury Lane, 1723; "Athel- 
wood," altered from « Elfrid," 1732 ; 
" Zara," ditto, 1736 ; iind « Alzira ; 
or, the Americans," tragedy, acted 
•t Lincoln'^ Inn Fields, 1737. His 
posthumous pieces are, *' The Roman 
kevenge," ti-agedy, acted at Bath, 
1753 i " The Insolvent ; or, Filial 
Piety," tragedy, acted at the Hay- 
market, 1756 ; " Meriin iu Love," 
pastoral opera, 1759 j " The Muses 
m Mourning," comic opera, 1759 ; 
** The Snaike in the Grass," dramatic 
Mtire, 1759, ** Saul," tragedy, 1759 ; 
and '< Daraxes," tragedy, 1759. His 
dramatic works also contain ** The Fa- 
tal Fxtra vagance," tragedy, ascribed to 
Joseph Mitchell Mr. HiU Is also said 
to have written a comedy, called 
« Trick upon Trick ; or, Squire 
Brainless," not printed. After the 
raccessof his *SMerope," he adapted 
to the English Rage Voltaire'ft play of 
*« Casar," and tried aU his arts to 
ijnake Garrick perform in tiiis his 
favourite tragedy. He told him, *^ he 
l«d written this character expressly 
for the exhibition of his powers, and 
to show that energy qf passton in 
which he stood so much unrivalled." 
He itooped CTcn to the mo^ bare- 



faced flatteries, and in a letter to 
him on thi^ subject, talks ** of a motahf 
together with such «y^j and attitudes^ 
9ic*zi would outdo all hii former 
outdoings." But Garrick, though a 
good deal impelled by flattery as weU 
as fear u]^on other occasions, never 
let either mterfere with his theatrical 
reputation. He politely parried all 
thcac solicitations, and was deter- 
mined, like Brutus^ not to be tyrau" 
m-ud by Casar. In short, upon the 
receipt of this letter, Garrick gave 
such reasons to the author for his not 
appearing in his tragedy to any ad- 
vantage, that he gave up all designs of 
bringing it forward, and thisoflspring 
of his muse accompanied him to the 
grave in silence ana obscurity. 

HILL, (Sir JOHN; author of three 
dramatic pieces, was the son of Mr. 
Theophilus Hill, a clergyman, in Lin- 
colnsnire. The year of his birth is 
not absolutely ascertained ; but, from 
a coUecdon of circumstances, it is 
supjjosed to be about 1716 or 1717. 
as, m the year 1740, he was engagea 
in a controversy with Mr. Rich, in 
regard to an opera, called " Or- 
pheus," in which much personal 
abuse appeared on both sides. He 
was originally bound apprentice to 
an apothecary, and, afier serving his 
time, he set up in that profession in 
St. Martin's Lane j but, having very 
early incuml)ered himself wim the 
cares of a family by an hasty marriage 
with a young woman of no fortune,' 
the daughter of one Mr. Sauver, wha 
was household steward to the then 
Earl of Burlini^ton, he found the bu- 
siness he had m his profession insufli- 
cient for the support of it, and there- 
fore was <^liged to apply to other 
resources, to help out what he could 
not obtain by his regular vocation.; 
Having, during hisi apprenticeship, 
constantiy attended on the botanical 
lectures, which are periodically given 
under the patronage of the company 
of apothecaries, and being possessed 
of quick natural parts and ready abilv- 
ties, he had made himself a very com- 
plete master of the practical^ and, in- 
deed, the theoretical part t)f botany ; 
and, having procured a recommen- 
dation to the then Duke of ilidimond« 
and Lofd Petre,-be was by 4hem em- 
P 8 ployed 
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jiiofed ia the regulation of flirir re- 
flective bounic gardens, and the 
arrangement of &uch curioas dried 
jdants, as they were in pussessitv of. 
Assisted by the gratuities he received 
from these noblemen, he was enabled 
to put a scheme in execution of tra- 
Teliing over several parts of this 
kingdom, to gather the more rare 
t|ncommon plants ; a select number 
of which, prepared in a peculiar 
manner, he proposed to publish, by 
subscription, at a certain price. The 
labour and expences attending on an 
undertaking of this kind, however, 
being very great, and the number of 
:cven probable purchasers very few, 
the emoluments accruing to him from 
all his industry, which was indeed in- 
defatigable, were by no means ade- 
quate either to his expectations or 
hb merits. The stage now presented 
itself to lum as a soil in which genius 
night stand a chance of fiourishtng. 
But this plan proved likewise abor- 
tive, and, after two or three unsuc- 
cesshil attempts at the littie theatre 
in the Haymarket, (where he played 
Oroonoko and Lotiiario) and at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 
particularly in the characters of Con- 
sttnt (Provoked Wife) and the se- 
cond Spirit of Comus, which he per- 
formed during the fint run of tiiat 
masque, as altered bj Dr. Dalton, 
(and in the Dramatis Persons of 
which Mr. Hill's name may to this 
da^ be seen) he was obliged to relin- 
quish his pretensions to the sock and 
Doskin, and applv again to his bota- 
nical pursuits, and his business as an 
apothecary. During tlie course of 
these occurrences, he was introduced 
fo the acquaintance of several gen- 
tlemen, eminent in the literary and 
philosophical world, by all of whom 
Be was received ana entertained, on 
every occasion, with the utmost can- 
dour and warmth of friendship, being 
esteemed as a voung man of verv 
considerable abilities, struggling wita 
the most laudable assiduity against 
the stream of misfortune, yet with a 
degree of bashful diffidence, which 
seemed an unsurmountable bar to 
liis ever being able to stem the torrent, 
or make that figure in life which his 
tterit justly citaUe4 him to. lo tiMs 
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point of view, Mr. Hill appeared fior 
a considerable time, acnnitted to 
every literary assembly, esteemed and 
caressed by all the individuals which 
composed them, yet indigent and 
distressed, and sometimes put to dif- 
ficulties for the obtainiiu; even the 
common necessaries of life. Ac 
length, about the year 1745 or 1746, 
at which time he bad a trifling a|>» 
pointment of apothecary to a regi- 
ment or two in the Savoy, he trans^ 
lated fiom the Greek a small tracts 
written by Theophrastus, on stones 
and gems, which, by the addition of 
a great number of very judicious 
and curious notes, he enlarged into 
an octavo volume, which formed al* 
most a complete system of that branch 
of natural history. This work he pub- 
lished 1^ subscription ; and, being 
extremely well executed, and as 
strongly recoimnended by all his li- 
terary friends, it not only answered 
his expectations from it with respect 
to pecuniary advantages, but also 
established a reputation for him as a 
writer ; in consequence of which, he 
was immediately engaged in w<n>kt 
of more extenL and of greater im" 
portance. In short, the rapidity of 
nis pen was astonishing, nor will it 
perluips readily gain credit with pos. 
terity, that, while he was thus em* 
ployed in several very voluminous 
concerns at one time, some of which 
were on subjects which seemed to 
claim singly the whole of his attention, 
and which he brought to perfection 
with an expedition mat is scarcely to 
be conceived, he solely, and without 
any assistance, carried on a daily pe-. 
riodi'^ essay, under the title ot the 
Inspector. Nor was this the only 
extraordinary circumstance attending 
on it ; for, notwithstanding tiiis em- 
ployment, so much leisure did he find' 
means ever to reserve to himself, diat 
he was, at the same tiqie, a constant 
frequenter of every place of public 
amusement. No play, opera, mas^ 
querade, or assembly, but Mr. Hill 
was sure to be seen at, where he col- 
lected, by wholesale, a great varictr 
of private intrigue and'personal scan- 
dal, which he as freely retailed again 
to the public in his Inspectors and 
Magawacti Havtngy is one of hia 
numben 
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amnben of the Inqiector, sev«ielr 
i^ected upon the character of 
.Mounteney Brown, Escj. late go- 
vernor of the Bahama islands, that 
f entleman met our author at Rane- 
Ugh, and resented his treatment in 
•uch a manner that Mr. Hill was con- 
fined to his chamber for a consider- 
able time. He also lost some repu- 
tadon in a contest witli Mr. Wood- 
ward, the actor, who had been base- 
if insulted by the brother of an Irish 
nobleman, whose cause Hill attempt- 
ed to support with his pen. About 
this periodf, his first wife died, and be 
set up his chariot, and assumed tiie 
character of a man of fashion and gal- 
lantry. Having offered himself a 
candidate as F^w of the Royal So- 
ciety, be was rejected by a great ma- 
Jori^, chiefiy, as it was said, for 
laving ridiculed that learned body, 
kome months before, in a pamphlet. 
This affront so irritated him, that he 
foon after published a Review of the 
Philosophical Transactions, in which 
lie treated some papers, which can- 
dour must allow were proper ottiects 
«f criticism, with great acrimony and 
contempt. Hill now became an ob- 
ject of consideration both in the learn- 
ed and polite world ; he obtained a 
))octor^ degree firom St. Andrew's, 
was dxMen a member of the Academy 
of Bourdeaux, and entered into a 
correspondence with Sir Charles Un- 
sxus and the most distinguished Fel- 
lows of the Swedish Society. During 
these transactions, he married Mias 
Sally jjones, sister to Lord Ranelagh. 
an Indi peer^ with whom he lived 
▼ery happily till tlie time of his death. 
His pen continued as prolific '*" <-ver, 
and, in the course of a few months, he 
produced several novels and other 
works. In the latter part of his life 
be was honoured bv the king of 
Sweden with the order of Vasa, (a 
t>ac^e of knighthood) and died in 
November, 1775, of the gout, a dis- 
order which, though he profosed to 
cure in others, he was unable to root 
out of his own constitution. He was 
buried at Denham. His dramatic 
pieces are, " Orpheus," rejected by 
^ich, folio, 1740i ** The Maiden 
Whim; cnr, Critical Minute," farce, 
•cted atDniiy l^uie, 17^ not priat- 



ed ; >and ** The Rout,'' finee, aeled 

at Drury Lane, 1758. 

HILL, (JAMES) actor, is a native 
of Kidderminster, in Worcestershire. 
Having lost his father at the age of 
four years, he was educated 1^ an 
uncle, and apprenticed, at the age <^ 
sixteen, to a painter. On the expi- 
ration a( his indentures, be visited 
London, where he remained about « 
fortnight, and then went to Bristol, 
where he was introduced to the ma- 
nager of the Bath and Bristol theatres, 
to whom he communicated his wish 
to attempt the stage, but was mform- 
ed that the company vras already 
filled, and that there was no prospect 
of a speedy vacancy. He then re- 
quested permission to perform one 
night, to gratify las inchnation, with 
which the nunager complied, and be 
appeared, in June 1796, in the charac- 
ter of Belville (Rosina) when he met 
with such a flattering reception, that 
/»// as his company was, themana^ 
now contrived to make room, for hin^ 
and he was eng^aged for five seasons^ 
during which time he becalbe ath 
quainted with Signora Storace, w4io 
recommended him to Rauzzini, by 
whose advice Mr. Hill placed hinuelf 
under the tuition of Mr. Richards, the 
leader of the band, at the Bath the* 
atre, and having* received a fiew les- 
sons from Xeamenes and others^ 
finished his instructions with Rauzaini. 
Having performed a variety of vocal 
characters the two first seasons, with 
increased approbation, Mr. Harri% 
wishing to engage him for Covent 
Garden, applied to Mr. Diamond to 
release him from his articles, wi^ 
which that manager obligingly com* 
plied. His first ai>pearance in Loa* 
don was in 1798, in the character oF 
Edwin, (Robmhood) and ever since 
he has retained a respectable situa* 
tion, but more as a singer thaa 
actor. 

HIPPESLEY (JOHN), actor, and 
author of a farce, called *' A Jour* 
ney to Bristol; or. The Honest 
Welshman," acted at Lincoln'b laA 
Fields, 1731. He was reckoned aft 
excellent low comedian, and his per* 
formanoe was much heightened by a 
distortion of his face, occa&ionedbv 
anMOdentalbiminmiyouth. Hit 
sitwi' 
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"thuation hi the theatre was at ini 
very insignificant, being no more 
tiian a candle-snufTer ; but on the 
death of Pinkethman, a comedian, 
he succeeded to all his characters, and 
became a favourite with the public; 
in the Collier, Recruiting Officer, 
Scrub. &c. He built a theatre at 
Bristol, and had another hi some for- 
wardness at Bath when he died. At 
one period of his life he kept a coffee- 
house, near Covent Garden. He had 
two daughters, both actresses ; and 
mte of \hem, MMt^jfiUtti was excel- 
lent in the characters of envious la- 
dies and Abigails. She belonged to 
Movent Garden. He had a sou, who 
died governor of a fort in Africa, 
whom he intended for the stage ; but 
Mr. Cluin observed, that if the young 

Sntleman was absolutely to make 
I appearance in public, h was high 
time to Burn him ; meaning, that he 
ahould have bis father^ face. Old 
Bippesley was a man of letten, and 
wrote several very sensible pamph- 
lets. « Hippesley^ Drunken Man » 
h a piece of humour, which is still 
occasionally delivered on the stage 
(particularly bv Mr. Lee Eewis). He 
died at Bristol,' Feb. H2, 174». 

HITCHCOCK (ROBERT), author 
«f two comedies, called *' The Ma- 
caroni," 1773 ; and, " The Coquet; 
or, Mistakes of the Heart," 1777 ; 
both acted atYortc, where he was for- 
verly an actor. He was prompter at 
the Ha]{rmarket, in the late Mr. Col- 
man's time, when his daughter made 
her first appearance on the stage, in 
« The Silver Tankard," 1781: after 
which he became prompter in Dub- 
lin, and his wife and daughter great 
.favourites on the Irish stage. The 
latter retired in consequence- of her 
marriage with a gentleman, now an 
eminent barrister in Dublin — but 
her mother still retains her situation 
as actress. Mr. Hitchcock, while in 
Dublin, wrote the " History of the 
Irish Stage,** but has not yet brou|ht 
it down to the present p«riod. He 
has a soiu who was bred in the uni- 
versity ot Dublin, and is now at die 
Irish bar. 

HOADLY (BENJAMIN), authorof 
the still admired comedy of <* The 
Suipiciotts HudMad,*' 1747, wai eld- 
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est' son of the Bishop of WiBchestcfy 
and bom Feb. 10, 1706-6. He- was 
editcated at Dr. Newcomb tj Hack- 
ney, and Benet College, Cambridge, 
being admitted pensioner April 8^ 
1782. Here he took a degree m pliy- 
sic in 1727. In 1728 he was upon 
the list of gentlemen to be created 
doctors of physic, but In the last list 
his name was omitted, and he tad 
not his degree of M. D. till about a 
month after, by a particular manda- 
mus. He was F. R. S. when verjr 
young- was made registrer of Here* 
ford while his father fiUed tiiat see» 
and was appointed physician to his 
majesty's household June 9. 1742. 
His first marriage vras with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Betts, Esq. of SuF> 
Mkf councellor at biw, bj whom ha 
had one son, that died an infant. Hit 
second marriage was with Ann» 
daughter and coheiress of tlie honor* 
able General ATmstronn by whom 
he left no issue. He died in the life- 
time of his father, August 10, 1757. 
at his house at Chebea) which he had 
built ten years before. 

HOADLY (JOHN), author of 
the "Contrast,"' a comedy acted at 
Lincoln^ Imi Fields^ 1732, not print- 
ed, was brother oiP the preceding, 
bom Oct. 8, 171 1. He was educatM 
at the same school, where he got 
great applause by perforating die 
character of Phociai (Siege of Da- 
mascus), Jane, 1730. He was admit- 
ted at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and about the same time at 
the Temple, mtendiag to study the 
law, which design, however, he 
abandoned. He took the degree of 
L. L. ft. in 1735, and in Nov. S9 
fottowing was appointed dumcellor 
of Windiester, ordained deacon by 
his father, Dec. 7, and priest Dec.21. 
He was immediately received into 
the Prince- of Wales's houdiold, as hit 
chaplain, and afterwards in that of 
the Princess Dowager. He died 
March 16, 1776: and with him the 
name of Hoadly became extinct 
Besides the above piece, lie wrote 
two oratorios, ** Jephtha," 1737; and 
" The Force of Truth," 1764; and 
two dramatic pastorals, " Love's Re- 
venge,' 1745 ; and " Phosbe," 1748. 
HereviaedXUlal *< Aiden of Feveivi 
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•lwii/> tBd wrote the fifth act of MIt 
ter'b (• Mahomet" He is supposed to 
have assisted his brother materially in ; 
tiw comedy of **The Suspicious Hus- 
"band. Several dramatic pieces he left 
behind him in M.S. particularir, » The 
Housekeeper," a rarce, oil the plan 
of •« High Life below StaiAj» in fa- 
vour of which piece it was rejected by 
Mr. GairicK. A comedy, called " The 
Tatlers,** was acted at Covent Gar- 
den, for Mr. Hohnan's benefit, 1797, 
•aid to have been from a M. S. of 
Bei^amin Hoadly, bat if written by 
«ny of the family, it is moro likely Dr. 
JohD Hoftdly. 

HOARE (PRINCE), dramatist, is 
a native of Bath, and younger son of 
■William Hbare, who was long a dis- 
littgttished artist of the same place. 
Be was phtoed eariy in Mr. Hele'k 
grammar school, at Bath, and, during 
me intervals of school houn, was in- 
atructed by. his fiather in painting:, 
-whidi 'he, made >r considerable pro^ 
greo inj At seventeen he wax sent 
to Londoh, and became « studeni of 
the royal academy, where he mani- 
fested his «ttacbme&t to the aTts, by 
^voting more dian.the regular ome 
to labour, and frequently writiBj;; the 
w)M>le day • without intemussion. 
i^greeable to the pmctice of.V>ther 
Artists, he commenced his travels in 
1776, and, after an absenoe^f fbur 
years, returned to -Enf^nd, and se^ 
tied himself in London. He conti- 
nued in his {mifeBBion with consider- 
able success, butiniU state of health 
obliged him suddenly to decline it, 
and withdfaw to the sea coast for the 
benefit of the air. He now, for 
amusement, attempted dramatic writ- 
ing; and while on his way to Lisbon, 
which voyage was reonnmended to 
bim for the recovery of his healtii. he 
presented the first offspring or his 
muse, a tragedy, to the managen of 
the Batii Theatre, and at Lisbon had 
the gratification to hear of its success. 
He returned to England in 1788, hav- 
ing derived much benefit from his ex- 
fursion, and, by the persuasions of Mr. 
Slorace, who then was eminent as a 
composer, and the flattering recep- 
tiofrof his fint play, he applied his 
jnilKl entiveif to dramatic composi- 
tion. But .aadiBg the managers of 
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Londuilett compliant thanlfaema* 
nagen of Bath, he was obliged, at 
first, to bring out his pieces for bene- 
fits, and consequently forego the cus- 
tomaiy emolument. Their succest 
soon induced the manl^sers to accept 
what tiiey had before rejected, and 
having thus established his fame, he 
finds no difficulty now in procuring 
their fovour and indulgence; ana, 
indeed, the general success oi t^ 
wrtthigs gives him a title thereto, 
which fevF mKxiern dramatists ca^ 
boast. His works are "Julia, or, 
SuchThin|Bwere,»' a tragedy, actw} 
at Bath, 17B5, and at DruryLane,for 
Mrs. Siddons^ benefit, 1796; ** No 
Song no Supper," musical entertain* 
ment, acted at Dnuy Lane, ibr Mr. 
Kelly'k benefit 1790; "The Cave of 
Troplionius," ditto, for Mrs. Crouch^ 
benefit, 1791 ; " Dido Cbieen of Car- 
diage,*' lerious'opera, 1792 ; « Thjj 
Prite, or 2, 5, 3, 8,** mudcal en* 
tertaimnleilt, 'for Signora Storace^ 
benefit, 1793; *« My Grandmotficr,** 
ditto;* adted at the Haymariiet, for 
Signora Storace's benefit, 1793 ; ♦'The 
Three and the Deuce,** opera, acted 
at the Haymarket, 1795 ; *' Lock and 
Key," musical entertainment, acted 
at Covent Ganden, 179tJ; '<Mah- 
moud," opera, acted at Dmry Lane, 
1796; " the Friend in Need,» mu. 
sioil entertainment, acted at Drury- 
Une, 1797 ; " The Italian Villagen,» 
|) opera, acted at Covent Garden, 
1797; "The Captive of Spllsburg,* 
musical entertainment, acted at Dm- 
ryLane, 1798; "Sighs, or the Daugh. 
ter,** comedy, altered from Kotze* 
; hue, acted at the Haymarket, 1799 ; 
" The Children, or Give them -their 
Way," farce, acted at Drury Lane, 
for a benefit, 1800; and, "Indiscre- 
tion,*' comedy, acted at Drur^ Lane,' 
1800. Few of bh pieces are pnnted. 

HODSON (WILLIAM), autiiorof 
two tragedies, " Arsaces," 1775; 
and " Zonida," acted at Drury Lane,. 
1780; and of a farce acted at Drury 
Lane, called " The Adventures of a 
Night,** 1783. He was a fieUow of 
TnniQr College. Cambridge, and in 
1770 obtained Kir. Seaton's prize, 
i HOLCROFT, (THOMAS) drami . 
list, and formerly actor, is a native of 
die cottiity of Lancaster, was brought' 
up 
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iq^ to the wofesgion of a dioeiiuker, 

and long after the attainment of man- 
hood was chained by the hard hand 
of necettitjr to produce daily subsist* 
cnce liy unremitted labour. The 
time, or the particular incident, which 
determined him to seek reputation 



«m<mf the heroes of the theatre, has 
never been ascertained. Perhaps an 
aversion to a mechanical trade, in 
tiie practice of which he could not 
hope to indulge the power of fancy, 
might have led him to consider of 
ways and means to emancipate him* 
self; and it is weU known that the 
itinerant or travelling companies of 
comedians are die asylums for those as- 
piring youtiis, whose minds are too 
lofty to allow them to work. This 
|as^ however, does not appear to 
have been his case. He did not ouit 
his profession in pursuit of ease ; but 
vnaertook the arduous, and at pre- 
sent too romantic tadc, of ascending 
die heights of fame, and did not seem 
to tiiink that the indefinite faculty 
called genius was sufficient to raise 
its possessor unless cultivated. Those 
revolutions in point of circumstances 
1^ which the *^ Brief chronicles (tf the 
times'* are particularly subjected, 
were experienced by Mr. H. But 
his care and attention^ which did not 
suffer his abilities to wither by neglect, 
soon rendered him a desirable ac- 
quisition to the country theatres. He 
perfected himself in practical music, 
and advanced far into the theory; 
&e productions of our best English 
poets were read by him with a vei^ 
critical application, Prolo|^es, epi- 
logues, and, it is supposed, mterludes 
of his composition were occasionally 
subjected to the judgment of their 
audiences, and received wttii appro- 
bation ; so that he was in possession of 
some leisureand a genteel subsistence, 
when he determined to try his fortune 
in London in the year 1776. His 
£nt manoeuvre in London was to 
apply to the celebrated Garrick, to 
whom he sent an epistle explanatory 
of his wishes to be engaged in his the- 
atre, and inclosed a piece of poetry 
as a proof of his abilities. This was a 
tolerably well projected scheme, but 
it did not succeed for want of a know- 
ledge of the personage to whom be 



iiddresKd himself. Instead of en- 
closing a panegyric on the modem' 
Roscius, he sent him a tale of woe, 
calculated to excite the tear of sensi- 
bility, and to encourage that pleasing 
flowofmelanchc^, or which only a 
few of the choicest and most delkate 
minds are susceptible. It would not 
do. He called repeatedly, and at last 
received his ultimatum. Sheridaa 
was then to be applied to. Holcroft, 
mortified at his repulse by Garrick^ 
and stiU more at a rapid approach to- 
wards a vacuum in tiiat part of the 
animal system called the pocket, sat 
down to write, and in a few daya 
finished a theatiical piece, which he 
conveyed to the author of the " School 
fw Scandal.** This gentieman, who 
possesses abilities perhaps unequalledL 
among his contemporaries, though 
naturallv benevolent and universalif 
disposed to listen to and assist who- 
ever applies to him for advice or pro- 
tection, is likewise in possession of 
no very moderate fund of indolence. 
This distineuished trait in the cha- 
racter of me manager was exhibited 
to the great chagrin of our bard ; and 
if his piece had not fortunately fallen 
into die hands of the late Mrs. She- 
ridan, it might probably have remain- 
ed for ever unattended to and un- 
perused. However, he at length 
succeeded, and was received into die 
theatre at the very small salary of 
twenty shillings per week. The piece 
above-mentioned was probably " The 
Crisis ; or, Love and Fear," a mu*> 
sical entertainment, not printed, 
but which was acted at Drury'Lane 
in 1778. In 1782, he produced a 
comedy, called " Duplicity," at Co- 
vent Garden, and quitted his situation 
at Drury Lane as actor that year. — 
Tills piece was lately compressed into 
three acts, and performed under the 
title of "The Masked Friend,** a 
title which entirely spoils the piece, 
by anticipating the principal charac- 



ter. In 1784 he produced an opera, 
acted at the Hayroarket, called " The 
Noble Peasant," and a comedy, trans- 



lated from the French, entided, 
" The Follies of a Day,*' which task 
was accomplished in three weeks, 
and the piece read, studied, and re- 
presented in a fortnight after at Co- 
vent 
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^eot Garden. The author perfonbed 
thexharacter of Figroa in it ; and the 
considerable run of the piece esta- 
blished his fame as an author^ but as an 
«ctor,heneveracqutred mudi reputa- 
tion in London, though he was high- 
ly approved of in the country in old 
anen'i characters, and others of low 
comedy. Accordingly he now quit* 
4ed the stage entirely, and applied 
liiroself to literature, having produced 
•everal poems, novels, translations 
from the German and French, and, 
«mong the latter, sacred dramas. — 
•His other pieces for the stage were 
'• The Choleric Fathers," opera, Co- 
gent Garden, 1785; « Seduction," 
comedy. Drury Lane, 1787 ^ ** The 
School for Arrogance," comedy, Co- 
vent Garden, 1791 ; " The Road to 
Ruin." ditto, 1792; »< Love's Frail- 
ties } or. Precept against Practice," 
ditto, 1794; "Tbt Deserted Daugh- 
ter," ditto, 1795 ; " "Hie Man of Ten 
Thousand," ditto, Drurv Lane, 1796 ; 
** The JTorce of RidKule," ditto, 
3796 i " Knave or Not," ditto, 1798 j 
and he is supposed to be the author 
of " He's much to blame," comedy, 
Covent Garden, 1798. He assisted 
several periodical works, and in 1794, 
about the beginning of October, was, 
widi eleven others, indicted by tlie 
crown for hieh treason ; three of 
whom having oeen tried and acquit- 
ted, in consequence of the Attorney 
General declining to bring evidence 
against the other nine, (among whom 
was Mr. Uolcroft) the Judge directed 
tiie Jury to find a verdict of Not 
Guilty, Dec. 15. He is a married 
«ian, and has a family. 
. HOLLAND, (CHARLES) actor in 
Mr. Garridc's time, and when that 
" fcntleman left London to take the 
tour of Italy for his health, was with 
Messrs. G. Garrick, Lacy, and Pow- 
ell, acting manager. He was a very 
«sehil, and had great requisites for 
a capital' performer, — a fine ap- 
pearance, a strong, melodious, arti- 
culate voice, and a good understand- 
ing ; in short, he was a favourite with 
the public, of which, by industry and 
appucation, he rendered himself 
wo9Chy. He died at the age of thirty- 
six of the small ]M)x, December 7, 
1769 : his relations obtained leave 



firom the Duke of Devonshire, at the 
request of Mr. Garrick, to place a 
monumental inscription (written by 
the manager), in the chancel of Chis- 
wick church, to his memory. 

HOLLAND, (Mr.) actor, who hav- 
ing acquired much credit on the pro- 
vincial theatres, made his first ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane in the mo- 
dest character of Marcelles, ( Hamlet.) 
— This respectable, but unassuming 
performer, was for some time before 
he obtained an opportunity of exert- 
ing his abilities on London boards: 
at last, on the death cf Mr. Palmer, 
Mr. Barrymore having performed his 
character in the "Stranger," (Baron 
Steinfort) Mr. HoUandf succeeded 
Barrymore in Count Wintersen ; and 
some time after, on the indisposition 
of Mr. C. Kemble, he performed 
Alonzo, (Pizarro) and Palmer's cha- 
racter of Sydenham, (Wheel of For- 
tune) when he sufiiciently proved 
that his talents were entitied to more 
attention and encouragement from 
the managers, and that he only want- 
ed that encouragement to be far su- 
perior to others who were already 
advanced in the theatre. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, (Mr.) actor, 
was instructed by Mr. Younger, under 
whose protection he played some 
trifling characters at Covent Garden, 
and was then taken by his tutor to 
Liverpool, where he soon distinguish, 
ed himself as a low comedian. Here 
he met with an unfortunate accident : 
one evening, between die play and 
farce, peeping, according to custom, 
through the aperture in the curtain, 
he received an apple with a pen- 
knife stuck in it, near his eye, which 
endangered his sight, and was the 
cause of a long confinement. Having 
performed at Edinburgh, York. Man- 
chester, &e. witii applaiise, he was 
engaged at Drury Lane Theatre in 
1788. and retained his Mtuation with 
credit 

HOLMAN, (JOSEPH GEORGE) 
dramatist and actor, is descended 
firom a most respectable family, and 
received bis education at Soho aca- 
demy. In 1780, he entered Queenl 
College, Oxford, and was particularly 
noticed by that honourable society t 
who gave him bis degree after he be- 
Q, came 
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ctme a member of the theatre. At 
school, he performed several charac- 
ters, and Mr. Garriclc, who saw him 
represent Hamlet there, expressed 
the highest approbation of his juve- 
nile excellence. His first appear- 
^^nce on a public suge was at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in 
Romeo, October 26, 1784, and the 
manager paid him every attention, 
thtre havmg been several rehearsals 
on the occasion, and particularly a 
general one, wnen they were all 
dressed in diaracter, and the house 
filled with private companv. After 
this he played Chamont, Richard III, 
&c. with much approbation. At the 
end of the third season, he left Covent 
Garden, in consequence of some dif- 
ference about an encrease of salary. 
He then visited Dublin, where be had 
plaved before during an after season, 
and in consequence of the approba- 
tion he then met with, now made 
advantageous terms with Mr. Oaiy 
for the winter season. At the time 
of his first playing on the Irish stage, 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Pope, Mr. Kem- 
ble, Mr. Aicken, &c. were also en- 
gaged ; and it should be remarked, 
that Mr. Henderson, Mr. Kemble, 
and Mr. Holman, played Hamlet 
several nights alternately, and though 
the two former had many admirers, 
. Mr. Holman had also his share. Hav- 
ing performed at Edinburgh, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sec. 
with considerable applause, he was 
re-enga|[ed by Mr. Harris, and re- 
sumed his situation at Covent Garden 
irith encreased approbation. In the 
season of 1800 a disagreement took 
place between the proprietors of Co- 
vent Garden, and eight of their prin- 
cipal performers, viz. Messrs. Hol- 
man, Johnstone, Fawcett, Pope. 
Knight^ H. Johnston, Munden, and 
Incledon, when a statement of their 
grievances (drawn up with clearness 
and precision) was accordingly signed 
^nd published by the above gentle- 
men. The ground of diiTerence rest- 
ed principally upon the proprietors 
depriving their performers <rf the cus- 
tomary orders of admission,— in en- 
larging the fine of five pounds for 
refusing a character to thirty pounds, 
—and m falsing the charge of a be- 
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nefit fipom one famidred and foit^ 
pounds to one hundred and stx^ 
pounds. The proprietors contended 
that orders had ever been held as a 
gratuitous indulgence, and that they 
had never been allowed without spe- 
cial leave of the managers : that witft 
respect to the fine for refusing cha« 
racters, much disgust had been givea 
to authors^ and much injmy done to 
the property by die rejection of such 
characters : and that on the subyect 
of encreasing the amount of the be- 
nefit chai|[e, they were perfectly au- 
thorized m that proceeding by the 
encrease of the night-expences of the 
theatre, which the testimony of the 
treasurer, proposed to be substan- 
tiated by affidavit^ estinuted at more 
than one hondred and sixty poinds: 
The performers observed m answer, 
that orders had not been held by anf 

Satuitous indulgence, but by an esta*> 
ished privilege, for which they re- 
ferred to a former declaration of the 
manager : that the advance of the 
fine from five pounds to thirty pounds 

Save to the managers the power of 
epressing and degrading professions! 
talents, and of extorting from the first 
actor of die theatre, by that main 
engine of impression, the whole of his 
salary: and that tiie benefit charae 
had experienced an advance, in tne 
course of twenty years (for it was 
only sixty-four poumls five shillings m 
1780} of ninety-five pounds fifteeii 
shillings. Vfith respect to the fint 
complaint, it must be acknowledged 
that orders are at the option- of die 
managers; but when orders are pro- 
misaiously issued, (being at times of 
as mndh service to uie fH'oprietors as 
to the performers) surely the per- 
formers have stmt claim to that in- 
dulgence; of course, they had some 
reason to complain, forthev had been 
denied that indulgence though the 
house had been frequently filled wiA 
them.' The second was certainly a 
serious complaint ; for though mana- 
gers miffht say, that many good cha- 
racters nave been rejecied by acton 
of even inferior abilities, this was no 
ailment for compelling fierformers 
to hazard their reputation : eveff 
actor should be the guardian of hu 
own fame, and never sttoa^it a part, 
or 
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or »C least repeat it, vhich was either 
beneath him, or to which he was 
inadeqtiate. Garrick could never 
have attained titat honour be had ac- 
quired, had he t>een subject to such 
ufoitraiy measures. He not only n- 
ngiud, but rejecUd characters, (see 
Garrick and HU/j (Aaroa) and, 
doubtless, it is owing to this mana- 
ferial despotion that we too often 
lee many acton and actresses of 
abilities rendering themselves ridicu- 
lous on London boards! The third 
complaint has »m» grounds, when we 
consKler that perforaaen have not the 
kame opportunity (by orders) of mak- 
ing friends as before : and when we 
also consider that the additional ex* 
pences have been incurred by the 
nunagers themselves, who have 
thought proper to rd>uild, enlarge, 
and add to uie exterior ornaments of 
<iieir winter theatres : why, it may 
Ik asked, should performers pay for 
tbdr caprice and whims, especiallv as 
the public pay by the additional prices 
of admission to box^s and pit \ when 
the benefit charges were only sixty- 
four pounds five shillings, it is 
well known that a performer derived 
more profit from his mghtt than he 
generally does now, even though the 
winter theatres are thrice as large : 
and it is also well known ttiat many a 
distingilished performer at present 
has no more, and sometimes in the 
liouse less tiian the charges and cur- 
soiT expences ; so that, in fact, he has 
aol6:iied the services of his friend, not 
for his own, but for Ihe benefit of 
Ae managers! — ^Tliis disagreement 
was left <bv mutual consent) to the 
Lord Chamberiain for decision. His 
lordship wished to have declined the 
office of aihiuator, but cave at last 
lis opinion in favour of me proprie- 
tors, recommending, at the same 
time, an amicable adjustment and 
oblivion of the past. The compUiints, 
Of course, were dropped, and the 
toeifonners reinstated, except Mr. 
Hdman, who etiher was not offered, 
or would not accept of a re-engage- 
yient. — ^The writer of this has too 
faeat a respect for the most noble 
iiarqms to oisapprove of his conduct 
In thu affair. Hu lordship, no doubt, 
^pokc fail senCiiBCiilii) but «m proba- 



bly intoenced by the spedous deck« 
rations of the managers. How often 
do even judges and jury disagree r 
and had his lordship referred the mat- 
ter to a committee of twelve, (sup* 
pose four numagtri^ four authors, and 
torn acton) there is little doubt but 
that the complaints, especiaUy the two 
last, would have been acknowledged 
just— > Mr. Hofanan having now quit- 
ted a theatre which gave birth to his 
talents, performed a tew nights at the 
Haymarket, and then accepted of an 
engagement for the ensuing winter 
from the manager of the Dublin the- 
atre, who proposed the same to all, 
or any of the juerformers, who might 
leave Covent Garden in consequence 
of the above disagreement. Such was 
Mr. Hobnan>S success in Dublin, that it 
was said he was in treaty with the 
manager for his patent. In 1798, he 
married the daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Hamilton ; in conse- 
quence of which Union, it was re- 
ported, he would shortly leave the 
stage for the pulpit c should this ever 
be the case, Mr. Holman will certain- 
ly add to the number of the very few 
preachers who can write their own 
discourses, and deliver them With 
proper energy ; not like tm many, 
who tediously drawl over their pur- 
chased sermons, ot think to awaken 
conscience by thumping a dusty 
cushion ! His . dramatk: works ' are 
*< Abroad and at Hom^,'' comic 
opera," acted at Covent Garden, 1790. 
It was originally called "The Kingi 
Bench," but was prohibited under 
that title by the licenser; " The Vo- 
tary of Wealth," comedy, 1799; « Red 
Cross Knights," play, with songs, act- 
ed at the Haymarket, 1799, — this is 
an alteration of " The Robbers ;» and 
" What a Blunder?" comic opera, 
acted at the Havmarket, 1800,— all 
printed. Before ne produced a piece 
of his own, he assisted in several. 

HOME, fJOHN) dramatist, was a 
native of Scotland, and, as his name 
has been sometimes spelt with an 
U, was supposed to be related to the 
historian nume. He was bred to 
the ministry in the kirk of Scotland, 
but ofl^nded the elders by having 
written a tragedy, (DougUis) whidi 
was aooepted' by die managen of the 
^2 EdiA 
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bmb Theatre, (then is sotne repute) 
and intended for immediate repre- 
sentation. The^e zealots having in 
vain endeavoured to convince the 
author of the great sin of writing a 
]»]ay, endeavoured, but likewise in 
vain, to terrify the performers from 
representing it llie incensed elders 
accordingly expelled^ and for ever 
disqualified fur the mmistry, not only 
this disobedient son, but even others 
for being his friends, and witnessing 
the performance of a play, in which 
the j>rinciples (tf virtue, of morality, 
of filial duty, of patriotic zeal, and 
of reverence for an over-ruling power 
were in the longest manner incul- 
cated and enjoined. They also thun- 
dered their anathemas in advertise- 
ments, pamphlets, ^c. against those 
imidements of Satan, the actors, who 
bad thus led aside, or at least abetted 
■in his wandering, this lost sheep of 
their flock. However, as persecution 
most commonly defeats its own por- 
poKes, so did it happen in this case, 
tor- the ill treatment which the autiior 
met with in his own counti7, pro- 
cured him a most valuable protection 
in another. Having been known to 
the Earl of Bute, who represented the 
drcumsUnces of this unreasonable 
oppression to our present Sovereign, 
then Prince of Wales, his Royal High- 
ness settled a very handsome/pensTon 
on him, and, sbellering a man of ge- 
nius under Ids own patronage, put it 
out of the power of either bigotiy or 
malevolence to blast his laurels. He 
obtained a place under government, 
and never resumed his clerical pro- 
fession, but continued to write tra- 
gedies, which were performed at the 
London Theatres. His dramatic 
works are ** Douglas,'* 1757 ; " Agis,»' 
1758 ; " The Siege of Aquileia," iffcO j 
" The Fatal Discovery,** 1769 ; 
« iMon»o,»» 1773; " Alfred,** 1778. 
—The first was the most successful, 
which still continues a favourite 
piece. 

HOOK, (Miss) actress, made her 
first appearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre in Polly, (Beggar*s Opera) 
tune 1 1, 1782, and was supposed to 
f)e some near relation of the fol- 
lowing . 

HOOK, (jAMES) composer, is a 



native of England, and his wiliE^ 
(maiden name Madden) wrote " The 
Double Disguise,'* opera, Drurv Lane, 
1784. He has two sons, one of whom 
was bred at the University of Oxford^ 
where he is now settled with a wife 
and family, and is ihe reputed author 
of ** Jack of Newbury,'* opera, acted 
at Drurv Lane, 1795 ; and ** Dia* 
mond cut Diamond ; or, Vene^ 
tian Revels," musical entertainment 
acted at Covent Garden for a bene* 
fit, 1797, and repeated a few nigbi» 
for the theatre.— Mr. Hook has com- 
posed for the stage, the above pieces, 
and some others, " The Peruvlan>»» 
'* Wiimore Casde," &c He has 
long assisted Vauxhall, for which, in* 
deed, his compositions are better 
adapted, being very happy in ballad 
airs, but wanting variety and spirit 
sufficient for operas. 

HOOLE, (JOHN) author of three 
tragedies acted at Covent Garden, 
viz. " Cyrus," 1768 ; ** Timotheus," 
1770; and " Cleonice, Prineett of 
Bithynia," 1775. He aLo translated 
Tasso,and part of Ariosto, and was 
auditor to tne East-India Company.— 
His son, the Rev. Richard HAole> 
L. L. B. is author of poems, &c. 

HOPER, (Mrs.) maiden name/T^ir* 
ford, produced tturee dramatic piec^M, 
viz. « The Battle of Poictiers-; or, 
Edward the Black Prhice.'* tragedy, 
acted at Goodman*^ Fields, 1747; 
** The Cyclopaedia," farce, acted at 
the Haymarket, 1748; ** Queen Tlra- 
ged7 restored,** ditto, 1749, which 
last is the only one printed. She was 
the daughter ol an eminent uphoU 
sterer and ci^inet-maker in the city« 
and her husband, to whonuhe brou^t 
no inconsiderable fortune, followed 
the same occupation in CornhiU.--.i 
Being left a widow, with a son too 
young to conduct die business, she- 
was obliged to entrust it to journey* 
men, but finding it decrease, becaihe 
prudent in time, and sold off her 
stock in trade. She then applied her 
mind to dramatic writing, but having 
written the above pieces, was mor- 
tified at their having been rejected by 
the managers : however, ^he found 
means, at her own expence^ to have 
them represented, but their success 
not being ade q uate to her wtibes, she 
retired 
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ndicd with her soni notir grown up) 
to Eofieid, in Middlesex, where the 
latter, who had a liberal education, 
Kt up a preparatory >chool, in which 
be met with good suocess ; and 
which, since his death, which hap))en- 
cd some years ago, was continued 
under the care of his mother. 

HOPKINS, (Mrs.) actress, was a 
member of Drury Lane company 
twentr years ago, where she repre- 
^nted old ladies. She was engaged 
at the Haymarket as a substitute for 
Mrs. Webb, but did not seem to be 
oi the same "trnghi^ for the several 
miserable puns which were intro- 
duced in some pieces, relative to that 
lady's cofpulence, lost their efiect 
when Mrs. Ckedurt died i 
-, HOPKINS,. (Miss) actress, daugh- 
ter of the iveceding, belonged to 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1777. — It 
.was for her benefit that Mr. Hol- 
croft's first dramatic piece, called 
" The Crisis," was performed. 

HOULTON, {ROJIERT) author of 
'<* Wilmore Castle," musical enter- 
tainment, acted at Oniry Laqe, 1800. 
is a n^aye of England, and studied 
phytic at. Edinburgh, which he prac- 
tised wirb some success in Ireland. 
. when iiiocttlati<Mi was first introduced 
there. He ftfterwards assisted, perio- 
<lical works, and brought out several 
musical pieces on, the Dublin itages, 
▼iz. "TlieContwrt," opera, the mu- 
sic by Mr^>(Q0W Dr.) Stevenson, act- 
ed at ^rnock Alley, and afterwards 
at'Capel Street, under the title <of 
.« The Double Stratagem j" " Gi- 
bralter,'* opera, acted several nights 
at Capel Street, 17&1; ** Orpheus 
and Euridice,"x burlesque opera, act- 
ed ttf. Capel Street, &c. On his te- 
turn to London, he assisted a morning 
paper, . and produced, some, wdl- 
. written poenu^&c. also songs for Vaux- 
. hall, and prologues, particularly one 
fur Crotchet Lodge, which was spoken 
by Mr. Fawcett, and univenally ad- 
mired. His ** BeUeN have at ye all,**; 
originally spoken by Miss Scrace, at 
Crciw Street, Dublin, was likewise 
delivered by Mrs. Mattock's on 
her benefit at Covent Garden. It^ 
< was some time, however, before ht 
obtained an opportunity of becoming 
a dmnuuistioLoBdoai at kagtfay b^ 



die Qiifted eflforto of his oomposec 
(Mr Hook) the above-mentioned 
piece was accepted by the Drury Laoo 
managers. In this the author^ avow-> 
ed hope was to revive Old EngUA 
Opera in opposition to the present 
taste for musical pageaiUfy and bustle i 
but the attempt was unsucoessful ; 
and both in his preface to " Wilmore 
Castle,^' and a pamphlet which he 
afterwards published, and in whicb 
he takes a review of all the recent 
operatical productions, he seems to 
ascribe the cause of its failure to jea*. 
lousy and mismanagement. 

HOWARD, (GORGES EDMUND) 
autlior of three tragedies, "Almeyda; 
or, the Rhral Kings," 1770; « The 
Siege of Tamor," 1773; and "The 
Female Gamester,'^ 1778. He wa$ aa 
attorney in Dublin, and wrote several 
law books, having been better ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of the 
courts than the business of a theatie. 
—According to his own account, he 
did not begin, to court the tragic muse 
till he was fifty yean of ago; and, 
probably, the lady thought him at tea 
advanced a period of life tor bestow 
on him any of her gracious smiles.-**- 
The first tragedy was played,, for a 
benefit at Smock Alley., Dublin, and 
nniversal laughter attended the dis-» 
trelses.of his hero and heroinCk The 
second was perfprmcd Ao empty 
benches at Fisbamble Street, lie 
produced % volume of p«ems, but 
compfaunedi that ." theugn they. were, 
published for the beneiit of a cha« 
rity, the envious town -refused la 
encourage the sale."! . He died a few 
years a^o. 

HOWELE, (Misi vF.) singer, wfi 
introduced to the public at Vauxhall^ 
where h^V ^tter alsp sung, and at the 
early age of fifteen made. her first ap- 
pearance \ on the stage at > Covent 
Garden in 'Daphne,'. (Daphne and 
Amintor) Sept. "29, *800. So great 
was her timidi^, that she was near 
fainting on her entrance, but luvii^g 
recovered herself, gave>general satis- 
ftiction, and repeated the character 
with much applause. She afteswaeds 
perforated Clara (Duenna) and Leo- 
nom,- (Padlock*) Her voice i» sweet 
and flexible, and she is possessed botli^ 
of tanc and a godd «8r* 
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HOY, (Mr.) preseot manager of 
Hie theatre in Wolverhampton ; 
whose company lately consisted of 
Mr Fox, Mr. and Mrs. Blandford, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cluantrell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pritchard, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Farren, 
Mr. Shiiter, Mrs. Chambers, Mrs. 
Field, See. 

HUDDART, (Mr.) actor, is of a 
i*espectable Irish family, and having 
jkirformed three nights in Dublin 
with some applause, made his first 
appearance m London, (being his 
fourth upon any stage) in Othello, 
October 15, 1798. Probably had he 
been less aspiring, be might nave been 
more successful. 

HUGHES, (JOHfO) dramatist, was 
the son of a worthy cittaen of London, 
by Anne, the daugbter of Isaac Bur- 
^ess, Esq. of an ancient family and a 
(Competent fortune in Wiltshire, 
where, in the town of Marlboroiigh, 
tm author was bom, Jan. 29, 1677. 
He was early brought to London, re- 
<Seived the first rudiments of letters 
in some of the lesser schools of this 
metropolis, and, b^ the extraordinary 
care of his master, invited by his qwn 
diligence, his various acquisitions, and 
the manner in which ihtj were ap- 
]died, did no small honour to a pri- 
vate education. He became early 
and thorouehlv acquainted with the 
ancients, wnicn gave him a true taste 
and a correct judgment, at an age 
when, by many who are yet intended 
for scholars, thase terms are scarce 
understood. He had a weak, or 9t 
least a delicate constitution, which, 
^rhaps, diverted him from several 
studies, and inclined him to seek, in 
tiie company of the sister arts, of de- 
signing, poetry^ and music, that 
amusement, which his valetudinary 
state of health rendered one of the 
greatest blessings of life. At 19 be 
orew the outlines ot a tragedy, and 
about the same time turned into Eng- 
lish one of the most celebrated, but 
at the same time one of die most dif- 
icult, odes in Horace;^ in a manner 
and with a facility that indicated true 
genius. His acquaintance with the 
muses did not render him averse to 
business ; he had a place in the office 
of ordnance, and was secretary to 
ieverai comaussioiu under the ^re^t 
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seal far pfurdiasing landt, in order to 
the better securing the royal docks 
and yards at Portsmouth, Chatham, 
and Harwich. He continued, how- 
ever, to pursue bis natural inclina- 
tion to letters, and added to his tho- 
rough knowledge of the learned, as 
intimate an acquaintance with tht 
modern languages. His numerous 
performances in verse and prose, his 
unblemished reputation, and bis ex- 
emplary ondour and modesty, in- 
troduced him, not only to the most 
considerable members of the republic 
of letters, such as Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Pope, Mr. Soumem, 
Mr. Rowe, and many othen ; but ab» 
to some of the greatest men in the 
kingdom; and, amongst these, to 
Thmoas, Earl, and afterwards Mar- 
quis of Wharton, who, to express hlf 
regard for Mr. Hughes, offered to 
carry him over, and provide for him, 
when appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. But, depending on the pro- 
mises of another ^reatman. who had 
undertaken to dispose of him more 
agreeably at home, he declined that 
obliging offer, which brought upon 
him a disappointment that gave nim 
some uneasiness, though he had no- 
thing in him of a narrow and Selfish 
spine. He amused himself, about this 
tune, with tiie translation of one of 
Moliere's plays, which he performed 
with eqioal judgment and spirit, and 
entertained so great a liking for that 
^ccUeot comic writer, that at bis 
leisure hours he turned several scenes 
of his into Enriish. His friend Mr. 
afterwards Sir Rkhard Steele, having 
set up that agreeable paper the 
Tatler, Mr. Hughes contributed his 
assistance, as he likewise did to the 
Spectator. In 17lii, he brought up- 
on the stage his opera of ** Csdypso 
and Telemachus," m favour of whtch, 
under the patronage of Duke Hamil- 
ton, for Mr. Hughes's merit and mo- 
desty procured nim friends with all 
panics, he raised a considerable sub- 
scription. The Italians were alarm- 
ed at this, and, when it was upon the 
point of being acted in the theatre in 
the Haymarket, they obtained from 
the then Lord Chamberlain, the Duke 
of Shrewsbury^ an order, either to act 
at cgiaaion ances, or aot to act at all. 
Voder 



Under thiS'diacouragemeBtv however, 
it was performed, and with applause , 
justifying fully the sense of its author, 
that the English language, though not 
so soft, is neverthelea as capable of 
harmony as the Italian. He had the 
honour to find, besides the approba- 
tion of the public, the judgment of the 
most able critics on his side ; and, 
which must haire given him singular 
satisfaction, the open testimony of Mr. 
Addison in his bvour. It appears 
from die preface prefixed to the 
Guardian, that Mr. Hughes, amongst 
the other great wits and able writers 
of those timesycontributed not a little 
to the support of that agreeable as 
weU as useful work $ but there is do 
account of the particular papers that 
he wrote, except one, which contains 
very judicious remarks upon the tra- 
gedy of Othello, in which the beauties 
and the blemishes of that affecting 
play are critically and candidly repre- 
sented. In 1716, his «* Apollo and 
Daphne" appeared upon the suge, 
in (be fate ofwhiehhu friend Sir Ri- 
hacd Steele interested himself very 
much. Their acquaintance had beeil 
of a long standing ; and we may re- 
mark, to the honour of our author, 
that, though be venr easily made, he 
yery raicly lost, a fnend. He was no 
less in the good graces of Mr. Pope, 
«nd lived also in a constant course of 
intimacy and friendship with Mr. 
Rowc. In 1717 Earl Cowper, to 
whom he had been but lately made 
known, appointed him secretary to 
the commissions of ^ the peace, an ho- 
aourable employment, and df consi- 
derable value ; and conferred upon 
bim many odier marks of friendship 
and favour. These were returned 
by Mr. Hughes with aU possible testi- 
monies of the most respectful grati- 
tude, as appears by several poems ad- 
dressed to that noble Lord, whose 
concern for Mr. Hughes was so great, 
that, when he resigned his own em- 
ployment, he, by a letter, of which 
Mr. Hughes himself was the bearer, 
made it his request to Lord Parker, 
afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, to 
continue him in die office which he 
had bestowed upon him ; which his 
Lordship, who was also a true lover 
of teamiogy and a kind paosan to 
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1eaniedriiieiT,very wilBfiglydfd. RI^ 
circumstances were now easy, but hit 
health, which was never good, grew 
daily worse and worse, from the na- 
ture of his distemper, a lingering 
incuraMe consampdon. His tngcdy, 
intitied "The Siege of Damascus,* 
was brought upon the stage February 
17, 1719-30, me very night its author 
died, and met with die highest ap-> 
piause. It is worthy of observation, 
that very ffew plays have succeeded so 
well as this, more especiallv when it 
is remembered, that tne author could 
not attend the reheanals to give those 
directions which were necessary. — 
Agreeable to the wishes of the mana* 
gcrs> but contrary to his own inclina* 
don, he consented to make an apos- 
ate of his hero, who in the original 
copy was true to his religion. Hd 
was privately buried in the vault un- 
der thechancelof St Andrewschurcfa, 
in Holbom. 

HUGHES, (RICHARD) actor and 
jointmanager of. the theatres of Exeter, 
Weymouth, PWmouth, &c. is said to 
be a native ot Birmingham, and of 
Welch extraction. He was intended 
for business (his brother being 4 
printer), and fireqaentiy assists at 
his own theatres in scene-painting, in 
which he discovers considerable taste. 
He has oocaiionally performed iit 
London for benefits, particularly thd 
character of Jobson (Devil to Pay.) 
His success, as manager, enabled hua 
to become the chief proprietor of Sad- 
lert Wells; and no man, perhaps, H 
better calculated for die management 
of the above theatres than Mr. 
Hughes; for though he is not ah^yt 
agreeable to his performers, it is be- 
cause he is determined tiiat they 
; shaU be as agreeable as possible to the 
compai^ who visit his theatres: he 
will suffer no actor, nor actress, to 
appear on his boards ift an improper 
dress, nor aUow those liberties which 
country perfbrmers are too apt to 
take. Being strictly punctual in hit 
payments, he is resolved that thet 
shall be ^ctiy attentive to their busi- 
ness : and under such management, 
it is no wonder that the theatre of 
Weymouth should have so many royal 
visits. Mr. Hughes has had a large 
famHtr. but bai lately buried tiin-- 
daught 
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daogfaten, one of whom was mar- 
ried to Mr. Grimaldi, of Drury Lane 
Theatre, Sadler*^ Welis, &c. 

HULL, (THOMAS) dramatist, and 
one of the oldest acton now on the 
London stage. When Mr. Cohnan 
felinquished the management of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, Mr. Hull was 
appointed deputy-manager, which 
•ituadon he filled three years with 
|Teat credit ; but finding it too labo- 
rious for his constitution, he was ob- 
liged to resign it, and be was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Lewis^ die present acting 
manager. To this gentleman's credit, 
it must be added, that the theatrical 
fund for the relief of distressed acton 
9nd actresses was founded by him. 
This laudable and philanthropic insd- 
tution Mr. tiuU had long in agitation, 
but had no opportunity of promoting 
ft till Mn. Hamilton, an actress once 
eminent, was reduced to extreme po- 
verty. Availing himself of this fa- 
vourable crisis, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mattocks, he called a meeting of 
the company, and, urging the neces- 
sity of making some provision for the 
tustenance of such performers as 
through age or misfortune might be 
reduced to want, he proposed tiiat 
sixpence in the pound should be paid 
out of the weekly salaries, towards 
raising a fund for that purpose. The 
plan was agreed to, and also adopted 
at Drury Lane, where Mr. Garridc 
annually performed for its benefit. 
The only persons who dissented from 
this laudable undertaking were Mr. 
and Mn. Yates j and their reason, as 
recorded, was. That they should 
never want its assistance • Mr. Hull, 
though considerably advanced in 
yean, still ofl&ciates at Covent Gar- 
den, and, during the sunmier, occa- 
sionally performs in the country. His 
parts are in London confined to old 
men. He has iltered and written se- 
veral pieces, viz. "TheTwinsj or, Co- 
medy of Erron," altered from Shake- 
speare 1762 J « The Absent Man,*' 
farce, 1764; ^* Phamaces," opera, 
altered from « Metastasio," 1765; 
*' The Spanish Lady,** musical enter- 
tainment, 1765; *^ All in the Right." 
force, translation, 1766; "ThePer- 

flexities,** comedy, 1767; " The 
^Favour,** masque, 1W7; "The 



Roya! Mefthant,** opera, 1768 ; 
•* Henry II. or the FaU of Rosa- 
mond," tragedy, 1774: « Edward 
and Qeonora,'* altered from Thomp- 
son, 1775 i *' Love will find out the 
Way," comic opera, 1777: " Iphige- 
nia; or, the Victim,** traeedy, 1778; 
** Timon of Athens,** altered from 
Shakespeare, 1786; ** Dismterested 
Love,** altered from Messina, 1798. 
Some are not prroted. He has also 
produced some favourite oratorios.— 
Me has likewise employed, his pen in 
poems, having published in 1797 
" Moral Tales in verse, founded or 
real facts,** which have been written 
at different periods of his life, and 
one. bean the date of the year 1762. 
Mr. Hull has ever felt his attention 
peculiarly engaged bv stories related 
m company, which have contained 
any thing or the marveUtms and sttper" 
nattp-al^ and on such stories his Moral 
Tales are founded. A numerous list 
of respectable sobscriben to this work, 
proves the high esteem in which the 
venerable author is held. 

HUMPHRIES, (Miss) actress, made 
her first appearance at Drury Lane 
October 14, 1797, in Lady Emily, (The 
Heiress.) bhe was announced as a 
sec<md Miss Farren, and, like Miss 
Goddarei from the Margate Theatre, 
who appeared the same season in 
Letitia Hardy, (Belle's Stratagem) 
fell a sacrifice to the Art ofPufiMg. 

HURLSTONE, (THOMAS) autiior 
of " Just in Time,** an opera, per- 
formed for a benefit at Covent 6ar- 
den, 1792, and repeated the follow- 
ing season for the house, with some 
success; **To Armsj or, the British 
Recruits,** musical interiude, per- 
formed at Covent Garden for a be- 
nefit, 1794: and ** Crotchet Lodfe,» 
farce, actea at Covent Garden, 1795. 
He holds a situation in the Morning 
Herald Office, to which his brother 
also belongs. 

HURST, (ROBERT) audior of a 
tragedy called ** The Roman Maid," 
which was acted with no great success 
at Lincoln'^ Inn Fields, 1725. He 
was in the army. 

HURST, (Mr.) actor, belonged to 

Drury Lane several yean ago, and 

was with Ryder and Daly in Dublin, 

andabaostalithe coontiy managers. 

JACKMAN, 
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JACKMAN. (ISAAC) dramatist, 
was the son or a clerk in the office of 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and in that 
atf . he learned and practised for 
some years the pnrfiession of an at- 
torney ; but not iiaving succeeded so 
weU«s he expected, he entered into 
partnership with another attorney, on 
the following plan,-^the one partner 
was to reade m Dublin, and the other 
in London, with the intention of 
edlecting private debts due from 
■theone.countxT to the other. This 
was a plari well calculated to accom- 
modate the public, and it was carried 
into execution for a time with coad- 
4lerable spnit; bat Mr.Jackman made 
Ms fortune eaqr,. b^ a marriage with 
a lady possessed of a comfortable an- 
nuity for hfe. She did not live long, 
4iowever, and at her death the an- 
nuity dropc Mr. Jadunan now com- 
menced dramatic writer. His first 
piece was refused bf the managers 
if Drury Lane, and, in consequence 
«f the diiuqypointment, was brought 
out Alt a peiiformer's ben6fit» Its suc- 
ctm, however, hiduced that ver^ ma- 
Bayer, who before rejected it, to 
ao)ictt the author to give it to the 
iuiiue -aa a stock-piece: he after- 
^rards produced others, but with leas 
auocess. On the rupture between Mr. 
6ate Dudley and the proprietors of 
the Morning Post, he was made edi- 
tor of that pajser, in which situation 
be remained for some time. He then 
viUted Dublin, and became editor of 
^ Irish paper. His dramatic works 
are, ♦'All. the World** a Stage," 
fuce, 1776. This was acted with an 
additional scene (added by die au- 
thor) in Dublin, 1784) which was a 
considerable improvement. ** The 
Milesian»" ballad opera, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1T77; **The Divorce,** 
farce, ditto, 1782; and "The Man 
«f. Parts} or, A Trip to London," 
acted at Smock Alley, Dublin, 1785. 
. JACKSON, (Mn) dramatist, actor, 
and late manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, was bom in the county of 
Westmortandy and was^rought^tp to 



trade, but rdinqui^ed it for the 
stage. He had a good person, an4 
some judgment, but a tiarsh voice, 
and provincial accent His wife was 
an actress at Covent Garden. In 1777 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson were with Mr. 
Ryder in Dublin, where he brought 
out a tragedy, called ** Giraldaj or, 
the Siege of HarUck." He also wrote 
<* Rfrid," tragedy, acted at the Hay- 
market, T775J " The British He- 
roine," tragedy, acted at Covent 
Garden, 1776, (this was probably 
** GiraWa"); and « Su- William Wal- 
lace,** tragedy, acted at Edinburgh, 

JACKSON, (WILLI AM) composer, 
is a native of Exeter, where he is 
sub-chanter, organist, and iaformafor 
pmrorum to the cathedral church of 
St. Peter. He resides at the Circus, 
and his musical compositions have 
been so universally admired, that he 
is called the Harmomst of Exeter. He 
produced a musical entertainment, 
(with the music) called •* Lycidas,** 
acted at Covent Garden, VI&1 \ and 
a comic opera, of two acts (with the 
music), called " The Metamorpho- 
sis,** acted at Drury Lane, 1783. Not 
meeting with much success as a dra- 
matist, he applied his pen to other 
works, and published ** Tliirty Let- 
ters," of great merit ; Kkewise a mis- 
cellaneous volume, called ** The Four 
Ages," in which he has touched on a 
variety of subjects, poetry, painting, 
music, literature, architecture, &c.' 
m all of which he has displayed consi- 
derable genius, taste, and discern- 
ment. 

• jAcOBS, (Miss) singer, is a popil 
ofMrs. Qrouch, and personated one 
of the Graees in Hoare'k opera of" Di- 
do,^' 1792. She has since appeared 
before the public as a singer and ac- 
tress. 

JEFFREYS, (GEORGE) autfior of 
two tragedies, «* Edwin,** and ** Me- 
rope," both -acted at the Theatre 
Royal Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1724 and 
1731— and published by subscription 
in a 4to. volume of MiiceUaaies, in 
R 1754. 
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1754. He was the ion of Christopher 
Jeffreys, Esq. of WeldroD, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, and nephew to James 
Lord Chandos. Having been edu- 
cated at Westminster school, under 
pr. Buabyyhe'was admitted of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the jear 1694, 
where he took the degrees in arts, was 
elected fellow in 1701, and presided 
in the philosophy-schools as mode- 
rator in 1706. He was also sub-orator , 
for Dr. Ayloffe, but not going into or- i 
ders within eight years, as the statutes - 
of that college require, he quitted his 
fellowship in 1709. Though called to 
the bar he never practised the law, 
but often acted as secretary to Dr. 
Hartslonge, bishop of Derry ; at the 
latter end of Queien Anne's and the 
beginning of George the First's reign, 
he spent most of the remainder of nis 
life in the families of the two bst dukes 
bf Chandos, his relations. The ano^ 
nymous verses prefixed to " Cato" 
•were bf this gentleman, which Addi- 
son never knew. He died August 
17. 1755, aged 77. 
. JENNENS, (CHARLES) undertook 
pot lonr before his death an edition 
of Shakespeare, 1772-3, which did 
bim but little credit. He was a non- 
conformist gentleman, uf considera- 
ble fortune, at Gopsal. in Leicester- 
shire, and was descended from a fa- 
Qiily which was among .the many who 
have acquired ample fortimes at Bir- 
mingham, where they were equally 
famous for Industry and generosity. 
In his youth he was so remarkable for 
the number of his servants, the 
splendour of Ms equipages, and the 
profusion of bis table, that from this 
excess of pomp he acquired the title 
Of Solyman the MagmficetU. He is 
said, to have composed the words for 
some of Handel's oratorios, and par- 
- ttcularly those for the " Messiah," an 
easy Usk, as it is only a selection from 
Scripture Tcnes. He died Nov. iM), 
1773. 

■ JEPHSON, (ROBERT) dntmatist, 
having entered, early in life, into the 
military line, was advanced to the 
rank Of captain in the 73d regiment 
pf foot, on the Irish eslablishment, 
when that regiment being reduced in 
the year 17^, he was put on the half 
pay lisf, on wluch be atteiwards con- 



tinued. » The study c^. war did not 
totally engross Mr. Jet>hsonH atten- 
tiov; the arts of peace, and the 
BeHes Lettres strongly occupied his 
mind. He displayed good natural 
parts, well improved by education ; 
he SDoke pleasinriy, his language w<8 
gooa, and he had a vein of satirical 
humour, very aereeable to all, but 
those against whom it was pointed. 
These Qualifications recommended 
him to the attention of Lord Towit* 
shend, who came to the government 
of Ireland in 17(rr, and who made Cap- 
tain Jephson master of the hor^, and 
procured him a seat in the house of 
commons. Indeed the captain wAs 
grateful for these favours, and conr- 
stantly supported the measures of ecr- 
vernment ; and strenuously defended 
the character of Lord Townsherfd, 
when it was openly attacked in the 
house, after he had departed. Fe- 
bruary 11, 1774, when tne great de- 
bate came on resi^ecting a bill to re- 
lax the severity of tiie laws against 
the papists. Captain Jephson took a 
conspicuous part, and made a very 
long and eloquent speech in their fa- 
vour. His style was flowery; he stuck 
to solid argument, and aimed at 
moving the passions; quitting, on 
that occasion, his usual satirical turn, 
which had obtained him the name of 
tht Mortal Momus. But this restraint 
was not frequently used ; in the de- 
bate on removing the custom-house 
of DubUn (March 7, 1779), and in 
tliat on a motion for sending 4000 
troops from Ireland to America, 
he indulged his talent for humour. 
Lord Townsend having left IrelandL 
his successor. Lord Harcourt, hs^ 
not that taste for wit and humour^ 
which distinguished his predecess^or, 
and made Captain Jephson venr 
agreeable to him.The captain, indeea, 
continued in his office, but did not 
seem to have that countenance shewn 
him in the castle as before : and on 
the general election, id 1776, he was 
not returned. However, Mr. Hdj^li 
Massey being made a peer, the lor^ 
lieutenant was convinced Captain- 
Jephson's talents would be useful; 
and he was elected in October 1776,- 
to fill Lord Massey'S vacant ae^t of 
Old Leighlin, in the county of CttioW/ 
' abdroujgfi 



a botOBsh at tbe disposat of the 
Bishop of Leighlin and Femes. How- 
ever, Captain Jephson did not diitin- 
ffuish himself so much in tbe house as 
Formerly, but frequently gave bis si- 
lent vote. Having applied his mind 
to dramatic writmg, he produced 
** Braganza,'* tragedy, acted at Prury 
Lane, 1775; *»The Law of Lom- 
pardy,»». .ditto, 1779 ; " The Count of 
Narbonne,*' tragedy, acted at Covent 
Garden, 1781 ; " The Campaign i or, 
Love in the £^ Indies," opera, first 
»rted at Dublin, and then at Covent 
Garden, 1785, without success, and 
afterwards reduced to an entertain- 
tnent of two acts, under the title of 
« Love and War," 1787; « Julia j 
or. the lulian Lover," tragedy, act- 
ed at Drury Lane, 1787 ; and, « The 
Conspiracy," ditto, 1796. He alter- 
ed a farqe of Vaughan*8, called 
•* The Hotel; or. Double Valet," 
which (for the second title) he called 
** The Servant with two Masters," 
YlSi, and which was acted at Covent 
Garden, under the title of " Two 
Strings to your Bow," 1791. Of this 
piece he was said to be the author, 
though tlie real author was living ; a 
title which alurers nowadays assume ! 
His traeedies, like, all other drama- 
tic productions, liave had their op- 
ponents and defenders, but it must 
pe confessed, that <ew modem ones 
can excel them. It did not seem 
enough to Captain Jephson to figure 
as the soldier, shine as an orator, ex- 
cel as a man of wit and humour, and 
please the ^eater number of critics 
as a dramatic writer, but he resolved 
10 attempt tbe buskin. In this design 
he met with an agreeable oppor- 
tunity. The Right Hon. Duke Gar- 
diner, member for the county of 
Dublin, and keeper of the Phoenix 
Parle, had a great love for tlie stage, 
and bad erected a most el^ant thea- 
tre in the Park. ITie tragedy of 
** Macbeth," and the force of *^The 
Citizen," were thrice performed there 
to a most briUiant audience, in Janu> 
ary 1778, and the character of Mac- 
beth ably supported by our author. 

JEfeN INGHAM, (EDWARD) dra- 
matist, is t^ youngest son (tf a re- 
tpectable family m the county ,of i 
liorfoDt. Zar9iQUkh&wa& placed 1) 
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at the EngllsA college at Dduat, hdt 
soon removed to Paris. His imme(U>> 
ate preceptor was the Rev. Dr. How- 
ard, then president of that seminarjfi 
He has produced several admired 
poems, and is a freoaent visitor at 
Carlton House. His dramatic worka 
are, ** Margaret of Anjou," hist orica l 
interlude, acted at Dniiy Lane, 1777 1 
'< The Siege of Berwick," tragedyy 
acted at Covent Garden, 1794 ; ana 
« The Welch Heiress," comedy, aw* 
ed at Drury Lane, 1795. » 

JEWELL, (Mr.) treasurer of thtf 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, which si« 
tuation he has held' ever since Mr.- 
Footed time. His wife was on the- 
stase, and belonged to Mr. Foote^ft' 
and the late Mr. Cofanan^ com- 
panies. 

ILIFF, (EDWARD HENRY) actor,- 
is the son of a clergyman, and in hi» 
early days went to sea as a mid- 
shipman. On his return home, he* 
procured, through die interest of his 
rather, a comfortidsle situation in the 
India House ; but an attachment for 
the stage seduced him from his em-' 
ployment, and he made his first ap-' 
pearance at Brighton, under the as- 
sumed name of Williams. Towards- 
the conclusion of the season he qaar*> 
relied with the manager, and became 
necessitated for cash. Miss Palmer,* 
who had been a favourite vocal per-^ 
former at Dublin, Edinburgh, &c. 
and at this time belonged to the 
Brighton company, perceiving his dis- 
tress, offered him pecuniary assist-' 
ance. Pleased with her generosity, 
he accompanied her to Sheffield, 
where they were married, and after- 
wards to Edinburgh, where he per- 
formed several characters with some 
appdause, and re-assudaed his own 
name. His wife having been engaged 
at Vauxhall, he accompanied her to- 
London, and was recommended to 
the late Mr. Colqian, who enter- 
taining an opinion ot his abilities, 
gave him an engagement in 1788, 
when he came before a London audi- 
ence in the character of Douglas—* 
Lady Randolph by Mrs.. Farren, whose 
maiden name was MameL On the 
younger Colman*s becoming ma-^ 
nager, and disannulling the engage-' 
xoeQti which his fiither had aiade^ 
R2 Mr. 
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Mr. Iliff was dachfeffed; i 



ttempted novtil-writiiig. 
. ILIFF, (Mn.) actress, wife of the 
imcedioK, was daughter of iAts. Pal- 
mer, who many years officiated as 
bousekeeper to Mrs. Crawford, then 
Urs. Barry. To this lady, (who in 
every respect treated her as her own 
chila) she wasindebtdd for her edu- 
cation; she brought her forward in 
Prince Arthur, and other Uttle cha- 
lactets, at Drury Lane; but as she 
cncreased in years, took her from the 
stage, and provided her with proper 
snasten, intending her for some less 
dangerous situation in life. Her 
BiBd, however, being bent on the 
(^ama, she eloped from her 'pa- 
troness, and oommeticed sctress in a 
country company in the west of Eng- 
land, (see J/sf, J»^:) The season 
9fter herhud>and*s appearance at the 
Baymarket Theatre, soe was abo en- 
caged by Mr. Cofanan, bat not meet- 
ing with that success to which she 
had been accustomed at provincial 
theatres, ihc roon afterwards sunk 
into a chorus singer. She is now se- 
parated from her husband ; a differ- 
ence of political sentiments havingy 
it is said, obliterated die love wiiich 
gratitude had inspired. 

INCHBALD, (Mrs. ELIZABETH) 
^ramadst, and formerly actress, 
i&aiden name Sin^tsouiwasAic daugh- 
ter of a reputable farmer near Bury 
St. Edmund's, in Suffolk, who had a 
numerous ftunily. Having lost her 
fadier during her mfancy, she was 
under the care of her mother, .who 
continued to oocupy the farm, artd 
brought up her children with all due 
attention. Miss Simpsou unfortu- 
nately had an tmpeaiment in her 
speech, which prevented her from 
being much in company, being scarce- 
ly intelligible to any who were not 
well acquainted with her. During 
her many solitary hours, she applied 
iier^lf to books i and, anxious to iw- 
<;oiiie acquainted with die customs 
and manners of the world, of which 
she had read so much, she formed 
tfie romantic rosoMtion of visiting the 
metropolis ; but finding her intention 
. was connnary to the wishes of her 
friends, she seized an opportunity 
early one mombgia Februaiy, iTJSf 
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ofelopittgfimiiher fanlllyi She had 
previously packed up a few neces- 
saries in a handlwx, and, widi these^ 
ran about two miles across some 
fields, and there waited widi impa- 
tience for the stage, which conveyed 
her to London. At this time she was 
abpttt sixteen years of age. and re? 
markable for the beauty of her fea* 
tures, and elegance of figure. Rav- 
ing often heard her family speak of 
a distant relation who lived in Hh^ 
Strand, on her arrival hi London she 
took a hackney coach, and sought this 
asylum ; but on readitng the placed 
was, to her great mortification, told, 
that her relation had retired from bu- 
siness, lind was settled in Wales. — - 
Her alarm atthese unexpected tidings^ 
and evident distress, (it being near 
ten o'clock at night) moved the com- 
passion of ^le people of the hoosd 
where she enquired, who, at her re- 
quest, generously accommodated her 
with a lodging. TMscivititv, however, 
awakened suspicion I she had read in 
novels the vanous modes of seduction 
which were practised in London, and 
apprehended that die was in a dan- 
gerous house : tins suspicion seemed 
eonfirmed by the entrance of an olcf 
corpulent lady, whose appearance 
corresponded exactiy with the de- 
scription she had read of a procuress. 
While,' therefore, tiiey were whisper* 
ing their pity for her youth, and ex- . 
toUing her beauty, die snatched up 
her bandbox suddenly, and without 
uttering a single word, rushed out of 
die house, leaving the good people to 
stare at each other, and repent of 
iheir compassion. Much fiitigued 
and alarmed, she knobked at a house 
where she saw a bill signifying- 
** lodgings to let,*' pretending she- 
was a milliner's apprentice, whose 
mistress had unexpectedly a number 
of visitors from the countrvy that oc- 
cupied all her beds, and therefore 
desired her to seek a temporanr ac- 
commodation. The verao^ or her 
improbable story was haturairir doubt- 
ed i but she still i^rsisted in the tale, 
till, on turning about, to her ^at 
surprite and confusion, she perceived 
the identical tradesman, whose house 
She hid so precipitately left, listening 
attentively to her solemn assertions. 
—Impelled 
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•-Impened bf cariositT, sYid defeis 
minea on knowing wno and what 
she was, this man nad loUdwed her 
to the present house. Confounded 
at this detection, ilie attempted ano- 
ther escape, but the door was locked, 
tad she was detained as an impostor. 
Sinceritjr was all that die had now 
kit ; and, wift a flood of tears, she 
candidly confessed her real ritnation. 
But even now her truth was doubted, 
and the savage woman of tlie house 
desired a constable to be sent for ; 
Imt her ton, a boy of twdve years of 
age, more humane than his mother, 
joined his tears with those of the poor 
wanderer, and threatened never to 

SD to school again if a copstable came. 
y his intercession the fair adven- 
turer was dismissed, and lef^ to wan- 
der the streets of London again.—— 
6he now walked where d^ance di- 
rected, exposed to all those insults 
which unprotected females must en- 
counter. At two o'clock in the 
morning she found herself at Holbom 
bridge, and seeing the stage set off 
for York, which she understood was 
full, she entered the inn, pretended 
herself a disaupointedpassenger, and 
solicited a lodging. This scheme suc- 
ceeded, though the landlady much 
inspected her character, and took 
therefore the precaution of locking 
the door where she slept. In vain 
she rose at her usual hour, for having 
BO bell, she could not apprize the 
&mily that she was up. She was 
therefore obliged to wait till noon, 
when the landlady was pleased to li- 
berate her, informinif her that the 
York stage would set out again that 
evening. This intelligence havinj^ 
been oelivered with an air of suspi. 
cion which was very cutting to Niiss 
Simpson, she incunediately took but 
all the money she had, to the last half 
crown, and absolutely paid for a 
journey she did not intend to take.— 
The landlady, now satisfied, invited 
her to breaknist, but she excused her- 
self, pretending she was in haste to 
visit a relation, m order to inform her 
of the disappointment she had expe- 
jienced in not leaving London the 
preceding evening. Thus she escaped 
Ae expence of a breakfast, and,bav- 
ing returned to the imi^ said bar xe- 
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Iat!on W reqiwsted her t^ nmialli 
in town a few'days longeri by which 
means she steured her apartment 
and, while she daily took a walk t<^ 
purchase what she could afford, it 
was supposed by the people of the 
Inn, that she was feasting with thii 
relation. At this time she was in 
great distress} and, during* the last 
ten days of her residence in the inn; 
subsisted on only two half-penny 
rolls, and the water wWch the bottle 
in 1m^ chamber contained. Duriaf 
one of these daily rambles, she at- 
tracted tiie notice of a performer ^ 
Drury Lane noted for his gaBantry, 
who employed every art to obtain 
repeated interviews, and learn the 
nature of her situation. Having at 
length succeeded in her oonfidence, 
he recommended to her the stage as 
the most probable means of support, 
assuring her tiuit the impediment hi 
her speech was no insurmountable 
obstade, for, l^ previously studyinr 
her characters, she would be enaolea 
to articulate perfectiy before an an- 
dience. A fiew meetings having con- 
vinced her that his designs were not 
honourable, die prudently declinetl 
his company, but determined to fol- 
low his advice. Accordinglv she ap- 
eied, without recommenthition, to 
r. King, of I>rury Lane, then ma- 
nager of the Bristol Theatre durine 
summer, and having communicated 
her intention witii stammering, whicH 
was increased with her anxiety, thb 
comedian listened to the- foir. candi- 
date with natural astonishment. Sh6 
reheaned a part before him, and 
many whimMcal jests were related 
concerning this interview, whidi 
were, no doubt, tiie Mtrlcations of 
Green Room wit. ' It seemi, how- 
ever, Mr. Kine did not disootirage the 
lady, though he declined givhig- hef 
an engagement. To Mr. Inchb^d, of 
Drury Lane, whose name she remem- 
berea in the playbills at Bury St. 
Edmund's, she now resolved to apply 
for advice respecting an engagement. 
This gentieman, with whom she had 
been hidierto unacquainted, but had 
frequentiv seen in her own neigh- 
bourhood, introduced her to anomer 
performer of Drurjr Lane, who had 
parcfaBied a share in t coontiy the- 
atre. 



' Atret and who, ttrack with Keriiefiitf, 
f Ave her an immediate eagagement, 
without any triaL He became also 
her instructor, and she ima^ned that 
in him she had found a fnend ; but 
ooe evening while she was reciting a 
fMTt, an altercation arose, and her 
master coolly intimated, that he 
meant to be repaid for the engage- 
pient he had given her with other 
fervices than thoae required for a 
theatre, and which, if not granted, the 
engagement should be void. Indig- 
Eation at his proposals seized the 
lady, and not being perfect mistress of 
her tongue, she availed herself of the 
lea equipage, whl^lay on the table, 
and disoiarged the contents of a 
bason of scaldins; water in bis face.— 
1 his spoke sufficiently pUua her re- 
sentment ; and before he recovered 
from his surprise, she had vanished 
down stairs. She repaired to Mr. 
Inchbald, and informed him of every 
circumstance. Affected by her sor- 
row, this gentleman endeavoured to 
soothe it; he aecommended marriage 
a& a security against insult. " But 
who would marry mef" cried she. 
— " I would,** he replied, wiih 
warmth, " if you would have me.** 
.— " Yes, Sir,— and would for ever 
thinjc myself obliged to you.*' — 
** And for ever love me ?*' — She he- 
sitated, — but not doubdng her love, 
in a few days they were married, and 
thus, unexpectedly, she became both 
a wife and an actress. Mr. Inchbald 
introduced her on the stage in Scot- 
land, where they remained four sea- 
tons, and the two succeeding years 
they performed at York. Mrs. Inch- 
baldli health being now much im- 
paired, a tour to the south of France 
was recommended, and after staying 
abroad about a vear, she returned 
with her husband, with whom she 
lived in the most perfect harmony, 
ootwithstanding all the arts which a 
certain high-bom gentleman had 
practised to blast that love which had 
originated in gratitude l Two yean 
after their return, Mr. Inchbald died. 
She now visited London again, and 
obtained a situation in Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, but was suddenly difr. 
fussed for some trifling inattention, 

or lejectioo <tf » r^guirqd arti^.— 
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Sheiheii visited DnUin, afidperfonAt 
ed under Mr. Dalyl management.-^ 
On her return, she procured a rein* 
statement at Covent Garden, ft wai 
during her absence from this theatre, 
that, to divert a melancholv mind| 
she applied her attention to dramatic 
writing. Having produced a co« 
medjr, she read some of it to Mr, • 
Harm, who disapproved of the piece, 
and accordingly sent it, anonymously, 
to Mr. Colmaa, then manager of th^ 
Haymarket, when it remained. in that 
gentleman*s possession near three 
yean unnoticed. Notwithstanding 
this discouragement, she persevered, 
and availing herself of the then rage 
for balloons, sent him her farce of 
** A Mogul Tak ; or. Descent of the 
Balloon," The subject probably in« 
duced Mr. Cohnan to pay this moie 
attention. He read, approved, and 
accepted it. Its success (1784) in- 
duced Mn. Inchbald to remind him 
of her dafmarU comedy, whereupon 
he immediately replied, " 111 go home 
this moment, andf read it." He did, 
and having approved of that also^ 
gave it himself the title of <* PII tell 
you what,*' and brought it out in 
1785. Much has been said relative 
to Mr. Colman*s not having read tha| 
piece when it was fint sent to him :' 
the truth is, according to that gentle- 
man's own words, he admired mode^ 
merit, and seldom attended to the 
five-act productions of anonymous 
writers^ which generally proved ihe 
vain attempts of soaring authors ; bu^ 
delighted m encouraging young be- 
ginnen. who, like himself began with 
one and two acts. To these pieces 
she added, " Appearance is against 
them," farce, acted, at Covent Gar- 
den, 1785; "The Widow*s Vow,^ 
farce, acted at the Haymarket, 1780 i 
" Such Things are," play, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1787 ; « The Mid- 
night Hour," petit comedy, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1789; "All on a 
Summer's Day," comedy, acted a^ 
Covent Garden without success^ 
1787 ; *« Animal Msignatism," fiirc^ 
acted at Covent Garden, 17S8 ; " The. 
Child of Nature,'* comedy, ditto. 
1788; "The Married Man,»' comedy; 
acted at the Haymarket, 1789 ; " Thfe 
Hue and Ctj," farce, Acted without; 
succesa 
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f«ceesi.at prory Umc, 1791 ; ** Next 
Door NeigM>ottrs," comedy, tcted at 
the Haymarket, 1791 ; ** Young Men 
and Old Women,** farce, acted at 
the Haymarket, 1792 ; ** Every one 
hu his FatUt," oomedv, acted at Co- 
vent Garden, 1793; ** The Wedding 
Day«** farce, acted at Drury Lane, 
1795 ; « Wives as tbey were, and 
Maids at they are,*' comedy, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1797; " toverls 
Vows," comedy, altered from Kotze- 
bue, acted at Covent Garden 1798, 
and "^ The Wise Man of the East," 
ditto, 1799. In consequence of some 
difiference of a literary nature with 
<be numaeer of Covent Garden at 
the close of the season uf 1789. she re- 
tired from the stage. Her motner died 
in 1786, and herorother having been 
left executor, took upon himself the 
conduct of the farm. He was killed in 
a duel 1795, aged forty-two. Her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Simpson, was for- 
merly the heroine of the Bath Theatre. 
— It was lately stated in some of the 
papers, that she was dead, when she 
was performing at Buxton, and though 
occastlonally a Spectre^ (in the *< Castle 
Spectre**) there was no visible want of 
either ilesh or blood. Besides the above 
pieces, some of which are taken from 
the French, she has produced two 
npvels, **Tiie Simple Story,** and 
** Nature and Art," which are supe- 
rior to the modern productions of 
this kind. 

IKCLEDON, (CHARLES) singer, 
is the son of a respectable apothecary 
-in Cornwall, where lie was born. — 
M an early age, he was put an ap- 
f)rentice to Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, 
and went afterwards to sea, in which 
service tie remained upwaros of two 
years. On his return. Having been 
«anch praised in private for his vocal 
abilities, he was determined to make 
a trial m them in public. He was re- 
commended by Lord Mulgrave and 
Admiral Pigot to the late Mr. Cul- 
. man, but having met with no encou- 
ragement from that gentieman, he 
joined a company at Southampton, 
5Rfbere his first theatrical essay was in 
Alphonso, (Castle of Andalusia).— 
Here be continued upwards of a year, 
'Wben he was engaged at Bath, where 
lie aitrtcted mugi of ihe public 
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attenfioB, and obtatned the patro-. 
nage of Rauzini, who not only took 
him under his tuition, but introduced 
him in bis concerts. Having made 
another apjdication in vain to the 
managers of London, he .accepted 
an engagepoent at Vauxhall, and the 
ensuing winter made his first appear* 
ance at Covent Garden, in Dermok 
(Poor Soldier), with so much success 
as to obtain a permanent situation, 
on liberal terms. In 1798 he objected 
to sing in pantomime, but as the ma-i 
nager was determined he should 
leave the theatre, or comply, be chose 
the Utter: we need not, therefoie, 
be suq>rised to find him one of those 
performen who afterwards complain- 
ed of tiw manager's q>pre8sive con.> 
duct See Hdman. Mr. Incledoa 
has been twice married— he had chiU 
dren by his first wife, on whom, be- 
fore he entered the second matrimo- 
nial engagement, (which was soo^ 
after) he made a settlement of all he 
possessed. 

JOHNSON, (CHARLES) drama- 
tist, was originally bred to the law^ 
having been a member of Middle^ 
Temple i but quitted this studious 
labour for the more spirited amuse- 
ments of dramatic writing; and hav- 
iuj^ contracted an intimacy with Mr. 
Wilkes, found means, through diat 
gentleman*s interest, to get his ptayi 
on the stage without muck diffiai'.ty. 
Some of them met with very good 
success, but, by bemg a constant frei* 
quenter of those grand rende2votts 
of the wits of that time, (Will*^ and 
Button's coffee-houses) he, by a po- 
lite and inoffensive behaviour, formed 
so extensive an acquaintance and inr* 
timacy, as constantly insured him 
great emoluments on hb benefit 
nights ; by which means, beine; a man 
ofoeconomy, he was enabled to sub- 
sist very genteely. At length he mar- 
ried a young widow, with a tolerable 
fortune, on which he set up a tavern 
in Bow Street, Covent Garden; but 
quitted business at his wife's death, 
and lived privately on an easy^ com- 
petence which he had saved.' It is 
supposed he died about 1744. Mr. 
Pope, on some private pique, thought 
proper to give him a place in ** "nie 
Doadad)*' but Us eaemies, it seems, • 
could 
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coold find tto otfaer defecti, except I 
those of his person, to rail at His ' 
dramatic works are, ** The Gentle- 
man Cully," comedy, 1702; " For- 
tane in her Wits,"* ditto, 1705; 
** Love and Liberty," tragedy, 1709 j 
« The Force of Frienddiip,'^ ditto. 
1710; " Love in a Chest," farce, 
1710; « The Wife's Relief; or, Hus- 
band*sCure." comedy, 1712; "The 
Successful Pirate," play, 1713; **Thc 
Generous Husband; or, Coffee- 
House Politician," comedy, (no date); 
•* The Victim," tragedy, 1714 ; «* The 
Country Lasses; or. Custom of the 
Manor," comedy, 1715 ; " The Cob- 
ler of Preston." farce, 1716; ** The 
^Itaness," tragedy. 1717; « The 
Masquerade," comedy, (no date^ ; 
•* Love in a Forest," comedy, 1723 ; 
« The Female Fortune-TeUer," dit- 
to, 1726; ** The Village Opera," 
1729; "The F.pheslan Matron," 
ftrce, 1730; " The Tragedy of Me- 
dea," 1731; and, «<Celia; or, the 
l^eifured Lover," farce, 1733. 

JOHNSON, (SAMUEL) author of 
it tragedy, called "Irene," 1749, 
uras born at Litchfield, in 1709, and 
was the son of Michael Johnson, a 
reputable bookseller fai the above 
t>lace. In the earlier part of his life 
ne was an assistant to the famous An- 
thony Blackwall, in the grammar- 
school of Market Boswordi. He en- 
tered Pembroke College, Oxford, 
October 31. 1728, but left the uni- 
versity without taking any degree in 
the church. About the beginning of 
T735, he undertook, as private tu- 
tor, to instruct Mr. Garrick, and 
some other youths, in tlie Belles Lct- 
tres. Ih March, 1737, he came to 
London, and having met with disap- 
pointments which disgusted him with 
the town, was desirous of returning 
again into his native country, and ap- 
plied for the otece of master or a 
charity school in Shropshire, then 
vacant, but was rejected ; the sta- 
tutes of the school requiring the per- 
son who should be elected, to be a 
master of arts. He then produced 
several poems, translations, and bio- 
graphical works, which met with a 
good reception ; but his tragedy not 
having been as successful as was 

expected, he never attempted an- 
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other play: but rested Ms literaiy 
fiime on his celebrated Dictionarj, 
and " The Lives of the British Poets." 
The reputation of his works gained 
him die honorary degree of doctor of 
laws in the university -of Dublin col-, 
lege, which was soon followed by the 
same degree from Oxford. He died 
Dec. 13, 1784, and a monument has 
been lately erected to his memory in 
St Paul's cathedral. 

JOHNSON, (SAMUEL) dramatise 
and actor, and though a namesake 
of the preceding, was quite an opr 
posite character. He was a native of 
Cheshire, was bred to, and, for 
awhile, foQowed the profession of a 
dancing-master. Though apparenfhr 
a madman, his company was courted 
by most of the gentlemen of fortune 
in that countv. Having been onee 
on a visit witn a person who had a 
great regard for him. the gentlenan't 
wife was so alarmed at hu wild coa«> 
duct, that, at her particular request* 
it was intimated to him how much hb 
presence afiected her. With great 
coolness, hedeclared that he was much 
obliged to die gentleman and hit 
wife for their civility and hospitality: 
diat he was very sorry he should oe 
instrumental to the lady's unhappt- 
ness, and would therefore leave the 
house immediately— that he would 
never trouble her again as long as he 
lived ; but that she mi^t depend 
upon it that; after his deatk^ the 
should be the ^tvffrst person in thit 
world to whom be should think hnn- 
self bound to pay his jespectt. The 
lady having been informed nf thit, 
was more alarmed dian before, and 
immediately sent a message, request- 
ing his speedy return, for that, with 
all Mswiidness, she would much ra- 
ther see him aGve than dead. His 
dramatic pieces are, ** Hurlothrum- 
bo ; or, the Supernatural," comedy, 
acted at the Haymarket, 17S9; 
'< Cheshh-e Comics," ditto, 1730 ; 
<< The Blazing Comet;" <* The Mad 
Lovers; or, the Beauties of the Pa> 
ets " play, ditto, 1732 ; " All Alive 
and Merry," comedy, acted at Lin> 
.coin's Inn Fields, 1738 ; " A Fool 
made WiNe ;" operatical comedy, act- 
ed at the Haymarket, 1741; and 
<1 Sir >)hn F^lstaff ii) Masquerade,** 
finrce. 
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farce, ditto, 1741. The firetof these 
took an amazing run, owing to the 
whimsical madness and extravagance 
which ran through the. whole piece ; 
and the author, who performed lord 
FUtmet the principal character in it, 
and into which he threw such a mix- 
ture of fine thoughts, and unintelligi- 
ble fustian, that no one could possibly 
understand what he was aiming at. 
Whenever this unintelligibleneas was 
objected to him, as a fault in the 
piece, he remarked that the fault 
did not lie in the play, but in the au- 
dience, who did not take the proper 
method of comprehending it, for that 
it was impossible for any person to 
understand the works ot an author 
unless he began such examination in 
the same situation and sute of mind 
as when they were written; and, 
therefore, as he never lat down to 
write without a Jidd/e in his hand, 
whoever wished to comprehend his 
productions, must consequently take 
up a fiddle to quicken tneir under- 
standing. It seems, however, that 
be wished to remedy, in some mea- 
sure, this deficiency m the audience, 
for he afterwards performed his cha- 
ncier with a fiddle in his hand, on 
which he occasionaUv played, and 
sometimes walking in high siilts. His 
diess, on this occasion, was such as 
he usually wore, a suit of black vel- 
vet, with a long white flowing penri- 
wig. It is said that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole promoted the success of his 
piece for political purposes. Soon 
after the exhibition of this whimsical 
play a meeting was formed, called ^ 
the Hurlotbrumbo Society. Tbk to 
centric author died May 3, 1773. 

JOHNSON, (Mrs.) actress, maiden 
name Ford^ is the daughter of a ma- 
jor of Jpswich, and was the heroine 
of the Philadelphia stage. Her hus- 
band was formerly a comedian at the 
Uaymarfcet, and performed also in 
Dublin, under Mr. Daly's manage- 
ment. This lady's first appearance in 
London was at Covent Garden, early 
in the season of 1798, in Udv Town- 
ly (Provoked Hiuband), when she 
was well received. She afterwards 
l^rformed Sylvia (Recruiting Offi- 
cer), Agatha (Love 's Vowi), &c. 

JOHNSrON, (HENRY £RSKIN£} 
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was bom at Edinburgh, May 1777. * 
While at school he pmormed in se- 
veral private plays, often the hero, 
and, for want or remale assistance, 
as often the heroine. On leaving, 
school, he was placed by his father in 
the office of a writer tothe signet ; 
but his active spirit discovering an 
aversion to this sedentary life, he was 
apprenticed to an eminent linen- 
diaper, whom, after about three 
years servitude, he left, and gratified 
his inclination for the stage. In 1794 he 
made his first appearance on the Edin* 
buigh stage, wmn he recited " CoU 
linst Ode on the Passions," for die 
benefit of a friend. Though young, 
being only seventeen vears of a|[e, 
the manager, struck with his abilities, 
offered hun such terms as removed 
all the objections of his parenu and 
friends. The opposite characten of 
Hamlet and Harlequin were the first 
he performed on a public stage, and 
such was the reputation he establish • 
ed, that in the course of the season 
he acquired the appellation of the 
Scoick Roscius. He was afterwards 
engaged by the maaaser of Dublin, 
to perform at his theatre twelve 
nights, seven of which were devoted 
to his representation of Douglas, a 
character which had been so fre- 
quently mis-represented by the ma- 
nager himself (Mr. Dal/), that John- 
stone's appearance m it was to 
greater advantage. In this, his fa- 
vourite part, he made his first ap* 
pearaoce in London, at the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden, 1797, where 
the greatest objections were a pro- 
vincial accent, and redundancy of 
action, which his industry and judg- 
ment soon corrected. During the 
summer seasons he has performed at 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other 
respectable country theatres, with 
considerable applause, and has lately 
become a member ot Mr. Colman^ 
theatre. He was one of the eight 
principal performers who published 
their grievances in 1800 — (See Hoi" 
maa) — in consequence thereof, his 
dismission ttom Covent Garden was 
apprehended ; but Mr. Fawcet ge- 
nerously refused to accept of a re- 
engagement, without Mr. Johnston 
was also reinsuted. TMs gentleman 
S is 
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is certainly an iiaprovhif: m(Xor, alld 
useful in tragedy, oomedfy, and pan^ 
tonifane. 

JOHNSTON, (Mre.) Msiress, tnaki. 
en name farkefy W!^ of the (yreced- 
in( : her mother ii a parttemlme per- 
former, and lately belonged to Oovent 
Garden, Cirent, fcc. Mn. Jotanston 
tras married In 1796, and ttade tMsr 
flm appearance on the London sM^e 
at the Haymarket, 179B, in OpheHa, 
(Hamlet) whidi ehancter ne re^ 
peated the succeeding season at Co* 
vent Garden, and haa«ince appeared 
in comedy, flee, wttti oonnAerable 
alpplanse. She fias a tottng fnnUy. 
• JOHNSTONE, (fOHN) actor, ^wb 
librn at Kllkeony, Aug. 1, 1759. Ris 
Hither was qoarter-tnaiter, niAing- 
master, and tMky-lnaster to one of Die 
regiments of lione in Ireland ; and 
Mr. Johnstone was then intended by 
his father to be made a member of 
1^ army, had not death eat short him 
and his intentions, in the year 1770.— 
At twelve yea rs Wd he was articled 
to Mr. Jones, attntHqr> in the city of 
Dublin, and with whoto he eonti- 
nned for five Tears. He used fre- 
quently to call (Vn Blr. Ryder, the 
nen manager of the DuUHn Theatre, 
to transict his official business, and 
bv Diat means obtained an optionaUe 
admission into the theatre. This 
gained Idm an acquahitanoe with the 
performers, and made him entertain 
a favourable opinion of the stage. — 
He often expressed a wish to become 
A candidate for theatrical fame, but 
at this time his profession and youth 
banished the idea, fie was a re- 
inarkabfy great favourite of his mas- 
ter, and would have succeeded .him 
in his business, had not an unfortU' 
Bate alteneadon taken place. A-gen- 
fleman havingelopedwithMr. Joneses 
daughter, and a fruitless search hav- 
ing been made by the diitracted pa- 
rent, he returned home much cna- 
. grtned and agitated, and in his angry 
numour was going to horsewhip nis 
poor clerk, who very spiritedly 
resented the intended af&ont, and a 
separation soon after ensued. Mr. 

Johnstone having saved about one 
undred and thirty pounds during 
Iris clerkship, resolved to abandon 
Dublin, and take a peep at London, 
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i^liere fie wi» soon diAurlheiied ^ 
Ms hard-taved pecuniaiyemohmieDti. 
-wffis tnoney, tlMlies* and all Ms pro- 
perty having vanisbeo, he might have 
wandered an hapless suaogti, Iml 
not hoed-winiied fotimie setot «ver « 
merchant firom Dublin, wbowas fm- 
portuned bv his mother to aeek hin 
out, and, it be required aasisiance, 
to reiieve4iim. lill this w«s happily 
and ipeedtty effected, and Johnstone 
returned beme with ihe meiciMnit: 
but having now lefnwd to retum «• 
Ms business, bis moMRr cpobe to « 
distant relation, wIm wasa fieucenaiRo 
colonel in the anny, to procawMtt 
a respectable situation in liis regi- 
ment. This was oaoopUed wUfa, and 
accomplished. Jelnulone was made 
a emifty and remained in that a i mat io a 
for two years: he was a remaitable 
great iavDutHe with tlie officers, Midi 
uaed to write his colonel^ letters, aiid 
transact all his offioial bnsinesi for 
him ; and would no doubt have met 
with tpeedy promotfon, had be net 
quarrtned with «4ie«tenant «Ik> %e» 
longed to the tame raiment. The 
lieutenant liad atnehed himieif to 
one of thow fmil fair Mies, who, onoe 
bavMgttepped aside lirom the patfii 
of honour, are tendered dcccitute of 
feal affection and iaiiingattaohmem. 
This lady prefiened Johimone to her 
paramour : jealouiy entued ; and in 
an altercadon between the rivals, the 
lieutenant made me of certain terms 
of reproach, which did not altogedwr 
agree with the spirit of f ohn^tone 
lamely to receive ; he therefore, in 
return, gave his anttgonist a venr 
severe casttgadon. Tlhis breach of 
discipline could not be overlooked, 
though it was never intended to be 
resemed. He was called to a court- 
martial to be held tn Clonmell, where 
the regiment was then quartered; 
but unwilling ta.«ndergo (he trial, be 
immediateiy rode off to Dublin; and 
through the interposition of hispaii«a 
the colonel, a further investigation of 
the4}utiness was instant^ dtof^ped. 
•—Being now a second tune tmowm 
upon the world, he diought it a fa^ 
vourable opportunity of putting his 
vouthful inclination in executioQ ; 
he applied for an engagement to Mr. 
Ryder; and, aotundistMiding every 
oppo- 
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opposition of his mother tod Iriends, 
%e made his appearance at the the- 
atre in Smocli A iley, hi ** Lionel and 
darisea," as the hero of the piece : 
Ms reception was every way ttatter- 
iaS, and his merit obtained him a 
profhable and permanent engage- 
mem. Mr. Maclilin having oeen 
ennged daring die summer montlis 
in Ireland, had en opportnnlty of 
seehig Mr. Johnstone perform, and 
eoncetved a most favourable opinion 
of his abilttiei, l>oth a« an actor and 
ihger. On ms. return to London, he 
leconmiended both him and bis wife 
to Mr. HarrL>\ who accordingly en- 
gaged them for three yean at the 
weekly salary of fourteen, sixteen, 
and eighteen pounds per week » and 
Octobers, nfiS, Mr. Johnstone, in 
Ms former character of Lionel, made 
Us appearance in London with suc- 
cess, having been upwards of seven 
years on the Irish stage. He remain- 
ed several seasons at Covent Garden, 
in the vocal line, but at length was 
mdttoed to become more the actor 
than singer. The characters of Irish- 
men were at this time ill supported 
at all the London llieatres. Moody 
wanted more spirit — Rock more re- 
Snemtnt — and R. Palmer more utuwn. 
Mr. Johnstone accordingly made the 
tttempt. His humour was genuine, 
and characteristic j and so great was. 
his success, that it may now be said 
he has made those characters his mm ; 
though many have since endeavour- 
ed, but in vain, to usurp them. His 
reputation procured him an ennge- 
ment during the summer, at the Hay- 
market Theatre. He was one of the 
principal performers who remon- 
ttratea with the proprietors at Co- 
vent Garden in 1800, respecting their 
new regulations, (see Holman) \ nut- 
withstanding which, his engagement 
lias been renewed, and he still retains 
the fovour of the manager. He has 
been twice married ; and, by his 
present wife, (daughter of Mr. Bolton, 
wine-mercliant) has a girl of pro- 
mising abilities. He belongs to the 
IVestminster Cavalry Association, and 
is on terms of intimacy with persons 
pf the first distinction. It ^ould also 
be observed, diat he has never dis- 
graced hi« profeisionj like too many, 
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(sarticvlarlr in the vocal Uofi) whc^ 
tnoqgh they maintain a high rank: i|f 
the theatre, meanly condescend to be 
tiie hired instruments of entertain- 
ment at dinners, &c. 

;OHNSTONE, (Mrs.) actress, first 
wife of the preceding, was for many 
seasons the heroine of the Irish suge 
in the operatical department. She 
made her first appearance in London 
at Covent Garden on the ooening of 
the theatre for the season ot 1783, in 
Rosetta, (Love in a Village) Sept. 17. 
She met with considerable applause, 
but did not live long to enjoy the fii- 
vour of the public, a&she died about 
two seasons after. 

JONES, (HENRY) author of two 
tragedies, "The Etrl of Essex." at 
Covent Garden, 1753 ; and *' The 
Cave of Idra," unfinished, was a na- 
tive of Drogheda, in Ireland, and bred 
a bricklayer. Having a natural in- 
clination for the Muses, he pursued 
his devotions to them even during 
the labours of his mere mechanicai 
avocations, and composing a line of 
brick and a tine uf verse alternately, 
his walls and poems rose in growdi 
together. His turn, as is most gene- 
rally the case with mean poets or 
bards of humble origin, was pane- 
gjrric, which procured him some 
friends, through whose recommenda- 
tion he was taken notice of by the 
Earl of Chesterfiekl, when that no- 
bleman was in Ireland as lord lieu- 
tenant. His Excellency, who was not 
more remarkable for his own shining 
abilities, than for his generous patro- 
nage of genius, delighted with the 
discovery of his mechanic mu^^ 
brought Jones with him to England, 
and not only by his influence and in- 
terest procured him a large subscript 
tion for the publishing a collection of 
poems, but even took on him the al« 
teration and correction of a tragedy 
he had then written, and also tha 
care of prevailing on the manager! 
of Covent Garden Theatre to bring it 
on the stage. He also recommended 
him in the warmest manner to Colley 
Gibber, who shewed him many ac^ 
of friendship, and even made strong 
efforts, by hb mterest at court, tQ 
have secured to him the «ucce»ioi| 
of the laurel after bis death. With 
S2 these 
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these fayounble prospects, it might 
have been expected tliat Jones 
would have passed through life with 
10 much decency as to have ensured 
his own happiness, and done credit 
to the partiality of his fiiends; but 
this was not the case i for, after ex- 
periencing many reverses of fortune, 
which an overbearing spirit, and an 
imprudence in regard to pecuniary 
concerns consequently drew upon 
him, he died in great want, April, 
1770, in a garret belonging to the 
master of the Bedford Coffee House, 
by whose charity be had been smne 
time supported ; leaving an example 
to those of superior capacities and 
attainments, who, despismg the com- 
mon maxims of life, often feel the 
w&t of not pursuing diem when it is 
too late. His « Cave of Idra" was 
completed by Dr. Hiffernan, and 
performed for Mr. Reddish*s benefit 
at Drury Lane, 1774, under the title 
of ** The Heroine of the Cave.'» 

JONES, (FREDERICK EDWARD) 
present patentee of the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, is a native of that city, was 
bred at Trinity College, and came 
early into the possession of a paternal 
estate in the county of Westmeaih, of 
about 12001. per annum, which he 
reduced to 5001. per annum, the re- 
mainder of whicn, it is said, he still 
retains. His mother lived in Paradise 
"Row, Dublin, and he belonged to a 
corps of volunteers, from which he 
derived the utle of captain. About 
the beginning of 1793, he superin- 
tended a private subscnption theatre, 
which was supported by the chief no- 
bility of that city. It should be ol)- 
terred, indeed, that fond as the Irish 
are of private tlieatricals, they are 
only established thete by persons of 
independence ; and such only should 
be tolerated ; but in London private 
theatres are opened, and conducted 
by needy adventurers, for the recep- 
tion of infatuated clerks, apprentices, 
Kcc. who probably mi^ht have shone 
in the respective stations of life for 
which tliey were intended, but thus 
unfortunately are courted to a pro- 
fession for which they are by no 
neans calculated ; for it is well known 
diat not §ae in twenty, who belongs 
40 a London private tlicatre) is lit to 
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appear on public boards, both tfnroogh 
the want of instruction, and imbU>ing^ 
erroneous habits. It is surprising 
that those learned gentlemen, who 
could see the improprietiu of opera 
dancers, and the nn of Sunday nttoS' 
pa^Sf could not perceive this greatest 
evil, and have endeavoured to pre- 
vent it — an evil which has alreadV 
brought youth to the gallows • But h 
is more surprising that young men 
can be encouraged by blind, partial 
friends, to put in practise " Wild 
Oats,'* and turn out " Strolling Gen- 
tlemen ;** and most of all surprising; 
that young ladies can be suffereH by 
their relatives to study ^ The Road to 
Ruin.*' The private theatre in Fisham- 
ble Street, Dublin, was not for the 
destruction of adults and mechanics, 
but for the improvement of scholars 
and critics, and was supported and 
frequented by the first characters of 
distinction. It was found, however, 
necessarjr to encage actresses, for 
Irish ladies, to theur credit be it said, 
are tenacious of their reputation ; ac- 
cordingly they brought forward Miss 
Gough, the present Mrs. Pope, Mrs. 
Addison, who performed lately in the 
vocal line at Covent Garden, Mrs. 
Mills, &c. This opposition was so 
formidable to the public theatre, as it 
ran away with all the Box company, 
that Mr. Daly was obliged to give 
rope dancing, &c. in order to encrease 
his gal/ery visiton. Mr. Jones conti- 
nued to superintend this private sub- 
scription theatre till 1797, when,hav. 
ing made proposals to Mr. Daly for 
his paient,terms wereatlength agreed 
upon, (see Dafy) and, 1^ the as- 
sistance of some of the nobility who 
had subscribed to this private theatre, 
the required security was given.-— 
The commencement of Mr. Jones^ 
public management was by no means 
auspicious ; the then distracted state 
of tiie country obliged the theatre to 
be closed for some time, and there is 
little doubt, if he had waited till this 
period} but that he might have had 
possession upon more easy terms.~« 
As soon as these disturt)ances had 
subsided, the Theatre Royal, Crow 
Street, resumed its exhibitions, and 
the new manager gave early proofs of 
tiberaUtj and attention. Tne follow, 
ing 
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iiw were the principal performen 
wno were selected from a numerous 
company, and whom he then had en- 
gaged at advanced salaries: Mr. 
Ccx>ke, Mr. Montague, Mr. Rawling, 
Mr. FulUm, Mr. Mansell, Mr Bel- 
lamy, Mr. Byrne, Mr. Lee, Mr. King, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Stewart, &c.— Mrs. 
Berry, (late Miss Grist, of Covent 
GardenTheatre) Mrs. Hitchcock, Mrs. 
St. Ledger (late Miss WtUiams), Mrs. 
Garvey, Mrs. Blanchard, Mrs. Addi- 
son, Miss Ryder, Miss Davidson, Mrs. 
de Volney, Mrs. Rawling (late Mrs. 
Mason], and Mr. Cooke (late Miss 
Daniels, from Manchester). 

JORDAN, (DOROTHEA) actress, 
maiden name Bland. Her mother, 
formerly an actress, was the daughter 
of a Welch dignified clergyman, and 
had eloped with a captam, a gentle- 
man of some property, then on duty 
in Wales, to Ireland, where they were 
married, and had nine children.— 
His relations, however, procured the 
marriage to be annulled, and no 
provision was made for tlie abandon- 
ed wife and her famil3r. Miss Bland, 
when she grew up, with a laudable 
spirit, determined to attempt tlie 
itage for the support of herself and 
parents. Her nrst appearance was 
m Dublin, under tiie management of 
Mr. Ryder, in the character of Phebe, 
in ** As you like it.*> Orlando, Mr. 
Clinch— Jacques, Mr. Glenville— and 
Touchstone. Mr. Ryder, — Audrey, 
Mrs. Heapny- and Rosalind, Miss 
Scrace, then the heroine of the Irish 
stage. Fearful of drawing any odium 
on her family, whose future favour 
she sail hoped for, she assumed the 
name of Miss Francis^ but afterwards 
played a few nights by her own, in 
consequence of some proud reflec- 
tions they had made, but of which, 
probably, they repented, as she after- 
wards resumed her fictitious name. — 
She was little noticed as an actress in 
Dublin, till she performed at Mr. 
Daly's theatre, where she appeared 
to some advanug6 in tragedy, parti- 
cularly in the character or Adelaide, 
(Count of Narbonne), but having 
been insulted by this manager, she 
left Dublin, accompanied by her mo- 
tiier, and went to Leeds, where the 
York coinpany were theo performiDg. 
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She applied to Mr. Wilkinson, the 
manager, for an engagement, who 
asked her what line she chose, whe- 
ther tragedy, genteel comedy, low 
comedy, or opera * She answered, to 
his great astonishment, she would at- 
tempt all. Though he much doubted 
such versatile talents, he promised 
her a trial, and she vras accordingly 
announced for Calista, (Fair Penitent) 
songs after the play, and Lucy, (Vir- 
gin Unmasked; all which she ac- 
compljsiied in one night, under the 
name of Mrs. Jordattj which, for 
motherly reasons, she assumed. Her 
success was so great, that the manager 
gave her every encouragement.—. 
Having quitted Dublin, however, be- 
fore the expiration of her articles, Mr. 
Daly threatened to arrest her for the 
forfeiture, if she did not immediately 
return. In this crisis, she met with a 
friend in an elderly gendeman, who 
having enquired mto every circum- 
stance, found that she was most un- 
justiy and cruelly persecuted, and 
therefore relieved her from her fiears, 
by paying the demanded sum, which 
was 2501. In this company she con- 
tinned three years with encreasing 
reputation; when Mr. Smith, thea 
belonging to Drury Lane company, 
happened to see her perform during 
the York races, and was so pleased 
with her abilities in tragedy, that he 
recommended her to the managers 
of that theatre, to play second to 
Mn. Siddonj, and ^ was according- 
ly engaged at four pounds per week. 
On her arrival, she was prompted bf 
her natural ambition, to aim at be- 
coming the fira in comedy, rather 
than the second in tragedy, and there- 
fore cho»e the "Country Girl" for 
her introduction. This comedy had 
been some time lying on the shelf, 
and the revival of it, aided by her 
inimitable acting, in which she dis- 
played so much novelty and humour, 
caught the attention of the public, 
and, according u> her wishes, she be- 
came Thalia's best servant at that 
house. The managers doubled her 
salary, and soon after raised it firom 
eight pounds to twelve pounds, with 
two benefits in the seasoi); During 
the summer vacations, she has per- 
formed at Cheltenham, Edinburgh, 
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Hcc, with much applauie, and Iiai 
now so estabtishea her theatrical re- 
putation, as to possess the best salary 
in Drury Lane. Her mother died in 
1789, and by th^ death of another 
relation, she received a coni>iderabIe 
addition to her income. Like all 
creat actresses, she has been involved 
m some theatrical disputes, which 
bave never tended, however, to di- 
minish her fame. She is kind to her 
relations, and generous to the dis- 
tressed, and has ever been found 
wttling to perform for the benefits of 
idl those who have stood in need of 
lier assistance. With such laudable 
motives, she has been frequently seen 
on the boards of Covent Garden The- 
atre. She h s several diildren, and, 
during the summer, now resides at 
Kichmond, where she occasionally 
performs, and ^enerallv practises new 
parts here previous to nerattempdng 
fhein in London ; for she has lately 
augmented her list of characters, and 
has particularly added sendmental 
ones, Ophelia (Hamlet), &c. she 
has also, on the secession of Miss 
Tarren (Countess of Derby), appear- 
ed in Lady Teazle (School for Scan- 
dal), but whether she has hereby en- 
creased or diminished her fame, is a 
dispute amon^ the critics, which the 
^tcr of this has not me vanity to 
tiiink he can decide. 

IR£LAND,(SAMUEL) was possessor 
cf certain MSS. ascribed to Shakes- 
peare, a quarto volume of some of 
which he published, for a specimen, 
at/0ttr gmneas the book. Among 
these MSS. were two historical plays, 
•« Vortigem,'* and « Henry II,** the 
Ibrmer of which was accepted by the 
managers of Drury Lane as a lately- 
discovered play, by William Shakes- 
peare. Tht fac similes were attacked 
Of Boaden and Malotie as spurious, 
and a large pamphlet by the latter 
gentleman made its appearance at 
the very time the play was announced 
for representadon. On Saturday, 
April 2, 1796, the play of Vortrgern 
was performed. All the avenues 
leading to the theatre were crowded 
at an eariy hour, and thousands were 
forced to return, who could not, from 
the immense crowd, gain admittance 
into any part oC the house. The fol- 
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lowing hancUbitt (in the publicatioia 
or drculadon of which the manager^ 
had no concern) was dispersed among 
the multitude at the several doors : 
*' A miUevoUnteiV^ impotent attack att 
^Stut Shakespeare MSS. having appeas- 
ed, on the eve of representation of the 
play of Tortigeru^ evidently intended 
to mjure the interest oi the proprietor 
of die MSS. Mr. IrOand feels it im- 
possible, within the short space of 
time mat intervenes between the 
publishing and the representation, to 
produce an answer to the most i]li> 
beral and unfounded assertions ia 
Mr. Mahn^s Enquiry: he is there- 
fore induced to request that the play 
of Vortigem may be heard widi that 
candour that has ever distinguished a 
British audienctP This request was 
scrupulously attended to by the au- 
dience, for a more candid or liberal 
hearing was never laestowed on any 
piece within our recollection ; and it 
was not until their patience was ex* 
hausted at the wretched and miser- 
al)le attempts to imitate the style of 
the glorious Sovereign of our Drama« 
without the most distant appearance 
of even a single spark ot that fire 
which animates aU his productions, 
that his admirers, indignant at the . 
weak effort to dim his brilliancy, and 
tarni&h his fair fame, shewed any re- 
sentment to the puerile imposition.— 
The verdict of cmdemnatimi wliich 
was pronounced by the audience, 
was certainly not uncivillv delivered, 
for the laugnter afforded them during 
the most part of the repsesentation 
of the tragedy, kept them so cheaiful^ 
that the sentence of gwlty was deli- 
vered with the utmost good humour, 
after a most impartial and candid 
hearing. In the fourth act, the meny . 
opposittm increased to so great a 
height that it was impossible to hear 
the performers j on wliich Mr. Kem- 
ble came forward, and begeed to re- 
mind the house dut the fate of the 
piece depended on their decision, and 
that a candid hearing only could enar 
ble them to judge fairly of its merits, 
— This address procured a temporary 
silence; but the laughter-provoking 
incidents which followed, involved 
the audience in a general roar, whidy 
contiaued to the end of this curious 
bur- 
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^lojeiqiied tnfBdjr. ^The 'prologw 
very modatly tinned .SkAkspetre for 
Ibe parent of the defoimed btntlins. 
Mr. Whitfield was lo much florried 
oatheoocasioii, that he was forced 
to read it from a paper. Mr. Barry- 
nore attempted to give the play oot 
for a second iepresentati(Mi, but 
foand itimpoasthle to procure a hear- 
\»% :— '•the Bon-G0BteDts were veiy 
general indeed. Mr. Kemble then 
cane forward to announce the 
^ .School ix Scandal'* for Monday, 
which lie experienced comideraUe 
difficulty in accomplishing, the audi- 
ence supposing that he, wanted to 
plead the cause of the wretched and 
unfortunate Vortigem. Soonafter this 
his son, Mr. Henry Samuel Ireland,' 
published a pamphlet, entided, ** An 
antheoiiCiAccDunt of tfaeSbakesperian 
Mannacdpts,'* in which, with an im- 
iwaaeled 'COnfidemK, highly unbe- 
tomiog such aa ocoasion, he exulting- 
If ai'^Mred himstflf the author of the 
iiUy imposition, and appeared to 
0Dry in the «raectioo of ais having, 
m snae meaniie, tucceeded in his 
endeavours to deceive the public. — 
MfttwithnandiBg the just repiobation 
which the audocioBs attempt to suUy 
thefoirfMne of the immortal Baid ex- 
perittDoed, this aiQtiiMsf young geotle- 
asan doctored his triumph complete, 
•nasmoch as the puerile production 
avodved the anction of many leam- 
«d doctors, asantbentic and genuine ; 
•ay, he had the uhbtiishing emonteiy 
to asntine to hunseif the credit of hav- 
. ing, 4a «ome instances, aude impor- 
tant irapro^meirts in the style and 
language of Shakespeare. This as-. 
surance is an bighagf^ravation of the 
«flenoe, aad every individual, who 
feels a generous mtiereflt in vindi- 
cating insulted excellence, awst en- 
aertam the deepest indignation at 
«ttch aa instance of unprecedented 
audacity. His father's credulity, the 
author says, first mduoed him to try 
^dent espenment of writing with a kind 
■of ink, which, when dried by the fire, 
'Curnea corapleatly brown. Finding 
ihe deception succeed, he set to work. 
«nd in the course of time produced 
■these voluminous papers. After tell- 
ing the whole story with undaunted 
"Medom, heoMcLudes with the fol- 



_ passages :—'< Before I eon- 
dudei^ 1 shaU sum up this account 
and am willing to make affidavit to 
the following declarations, as well as 
to die whole of this narration.—-^ 
" FurM, I tolemnly declare that my 
father was perfecdy unacquainted 
with the whole affair, believing the 
papers most firmly the productions o€ 
Shakespeare. — Secondly, That I am 
myself bodi the author and writer^ 
and have had no aid or assistance 
fix)m any soul living, and that I dioidd 
never have gone to far, but dmtthe 
world praiMHl the papers so mudi, 
and thereby flattered my vanity.— 
Thirdly, That any publication which 
may appear tending to prove the 
manuscripts genuine, or contradict 
what is here stated, is false ; this being 
the true account— Here then I con- 
dude, most sincerely regretting zxa 
offence I may have given the worit^ 
or any particidar individual, trusting, 
at the same time, tiiey win deem the 
whole the act of a boy, without any 
evil or bad intention, but hurried ouj 
thoughtless of any danger that awaits 
ed to ensnare him. Should 1 attempt 
another play, or any other stage per- 
fohnance, I shall hope the public will 
lay aude all pr^uaice my conduct 
may have deserved, and |Tant me 
tint kind indolgence which is the cer- 
tain inmate of every Englishman*^ 
bosom.*' He published the plays of 
♦* Vortiffem" and •» Henry 11,»» and 
diough he has declared the former to 
be the entire production of his pen, it 
is said to have been written by a gen- 
tieman in Dublin. However, it must 
be allowed, tiiat Mr. Ireland, jun. 
had some hand in the imposition, for 
he transcribed the whole with Us 
foxy ink, to give it the appearance 
of antiquity, lie has since published 
some novels — ^baUads in imitation cf 
the ancient — and a play, *< adapted 
for representation,'* called " Mutius 
Sczvola; or, the Roman Patrioti'* 
1901. Mr. Ireland, his fatiier, Wat 
the author of tome elegant and es- 
teemed' works : he was originally a 
manufacturer in Spital Fiekls, but 
having a taste for die arts. and litera- 
ture, he abandoned his commercial 
pursuits, and became a collector of 
paintings, and an author. A short 
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dae before his death, which happen- 
ed in 1800, he had finished a history 
of the Inm of Court, with Views, Sec. 
He wrote a life of Henderson, and 
two volumes of Graphic lllustrationi 
of Hogarth. These should not, how- 
ever, be confounded with the truly 
ingenious illustrations of the same 
painter by Mr. Johti Ireland, publish- 
ed also in two volumes. It is singular 
that two contemporary writers of the 
tame name should thus have publish- 
ed works on the same subject, al- 
though they were in no degree re* 
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f-hted, nor we believe acquainted 
with each other. How far Mr. S. lre« 
land was privy to the forgery of the 
Shakesperiau papers cannot be difr^ 
termined: but certain it is, that it 
was a work of time, a labour which 
could not have been accomplished 
without ^reat assistance^ and that 
therefore it was impossible for his son, 
however ingenious, to have contrived 
it alone, liiese MSS. were sold for 
130 guineas: Mr. Malone, who had 
been their .greatest enemy, offered 
120. 
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KANE, (]OHN) actor, was a na- 
tive of Dublin, and belonged to the 
Irish stage for several seasons, having 
been latterly retained by the mana- 
gers more through compassion than 
tor any service he rendered them. — 
Though he afforded but little enter- 
tainment on the stage, yet, for his 
blunders, he was reckoned very di- 
verting beliind the scenes. He was 
once of a theatrical party who had 
occasion to cross the water; and, 
while in the packet boat making 
merry with the company, he gave 
for a toast- -" The Land we live 
in." Perceiving a general smile, he 
added—" Yes, gentlemen, iht Land 
- -that is — that is the Ocean gentle- 
men." When informed of the death 
of Mr. O'Reiley, who was a favourite 
comedian in Dublin, he said — 
** Dead!-— poo — you mean dead 
drunk — faith and troth, no man liv- 
htg has been so oiitv^^Uad as poor 
0*Reiley : — But havingoeen at length 
assured that he was, bonafak, gone— 
** Oh the Powers, (he cried) hell 
never forgive me — he'll lay his death 
at my door — 1 k^ow he will — for I 
was the first man that ever taught 
him to drink vAisley.^^ Is is certain, 
however, that he accelerated his own 
<xi/ by a fatal partiality for this perni- 
cious liquor. 

KEAN, (MOSES) imitator, was 
bred a taylor, and had the mifortune 
to lose his leg. He gave hi> imita- 
tions of several perfoimers at the 



different towns with success, and be-- 
came himself the object of unitation, 
in a piece, of one act, called ^ Thim- 
ble's Flight from die Shopboard,** 
acted at the Haymarket, 1789, but 
which was disapproved of for its un- 
just personality. Death at length 
took of him who was so happy in 
tating ojf others. 

KELLY, (JOHN) dramatist, was a 
member of the honourable society of 
the Middle Temple. He assisted a 
daily periodical paper called the 
" Universal Spectator,** and was con- 
cerned in otlier literary works. His 
pieces for the suge were " The Mar- 
ried Philosopher,** comedy, acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. 1732 ; ** Timon 
in Love; or, the Innocent Theft," 
ditto, acted at Drury.Lane, 1733, and 
others, which, it does n6t appear, 
were ever acted. The time of bis. 
death is not ascertained. 

KELLY, (HUGH) dramatist, was 
a native of Ireland, being bom on 
die banks of the much e^lebrated lake 
of KUlarney. in the year 1739. His 
father was a gentleman of a good fti- 
mily in that country, whose fortune 
beinr reduced, not by misconduct, 
but by a series of unforeseen misfor- 
tunes, he was obliged to repair to 
Dublin, in order to endeavour to sup- 
port himself by his personal industry. 
He gave his son, however, a very to- 
lerable school education ; btit the 
narrowness of his fuiances would nqt 
permit him to indulge Iiis natural 
pro- 
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venvtr to study, bjr placing him in 
the higher schools of Dublin. He 
was therefore bound apprentice to a 
stay-maker, an employment but ill 
suited to his inclination ^ he never- 
theless continued with his master till 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
. and then set out for London ( 1760) in 
order to procure a livelihood by his 
business. On his arrival he found it 
▼ery difficult to get employment, and, 
of course, was reduced to the utmost 
distress for the means of subsistence. 
—In this forlorn situation, a stranger, 
and friendless, he used sometimes to 
endeavour to forget his misfortunes, 
and passed some of bis heavy hours 
at a public-house in Russel Street, 
Covent Garden, much resorted to by 
tlie young players belonging to the 
Theatre Royal. Having an uncom- 
mon share of good-humour, and be- 
ing lively, chearful, and engaging in 
his behaviour, he soon attracted the 
notice, not only of these gendemen, 
but of a set of honest tradesmen who 
frequented that house every evening, 
and who were much entertained 
with his wit and vivacity. In a little 
time Mr. Kelly became so well ac- 
quainted with the characters of the 
club, that he was enabled to give a 
humourous description of them in 
one of the daily papers ; and the like- 
ne.ses were so well executed as to 
draw their attention, and excite their 
curiosity to discover the author. — 
Their susoicions soon fixed on Mr. 
Kelly, and from that time he became 
distinguished amone them as a man 
of parts and consideration. One of 
the members of the society, in parti- 
cular, an attorney of some reputation 
in his profession, being much pleased 
with Mr. Kelly's company and con- 
versation, made particular enquiry 
into his historv, ana soon learned that 
he was worthy of a better situation 
than that in which fortune had placed 
him ; he therefore invited him to his 
house, and employed him in copving 
and transcribing, an occupation which 
Mr. Kelly prosecuted with so much 
assiduity, that he earned about three 
guineas a week; an income which, 
compared to what he had been hi- 
therto able to procure, might lie deem- 
ed affluent. 3ut this employment, 



thou^ profitable, it may be easily 
imagined, could not long be agreea- 
ble to a man of his original genius and 
lively turn of mind. From his acci- 
dental acquaintance witii some book- 
sellers, he, in IV62, became the Editor 
of the Lady*s Mu»xum. the Court 
Magazine^ and other periodical pub- 
lications, in which be wrote so many 
original essays, and pretty pieces of 
poetry, that liis fame was quickly 
spread amon^ that fraternity, and he 
now found himself fully employed in 
various branches cf toat transitory 
kind of literature ; in the prosecution 
of which, be exerted himself with the 
most unwearied industry, being then 
lately married, and havine an increa- 
sing familv^ whose sole aependenoe 
was upon nis personal labour. About 
this time perceiving that Churchill's 
reputation had been much raised by 
his criticism of the stage in the " Ros- 
ciad," Mr. Kelly produced his "Thcs- 
pis," by much the most spu-ited of 
his poetic compositions, in which be 
dealt about his satire and panegyric 
with great freedom and acuteness.— 
It is somewhat singular, that while be 
was making this severe attack upon 
the meriti of the leadins performers 
at our theatires, which bad such an 
effect upon the feelings of Mrs. Barry 
and Mrs. CJive, that thev both for 
some time refused to perform in any 
of his pieces, he was actually writing 
for the stage ; for, in 1768, his comedy 
of " False Delicacy" made its appear- 
ance at Drury Lane, and was received 
with such universal applause, as at 
once established his reputation as a 
dramatic writer, and procured him a 
distinguished rank among the wits of 
the age. The sale of this comedy was 
exceedingly rapid and great, and it 
was repeatedly performed throughout 
Britain and Ireland to crowded au- 
diences. Nor was its reputation con- 
fined to the British dominions ; it was 
translated into most of tiie modem 
languages, viz. into Portuguese, bv 
command of the Marquis du Pombai, 
and acted with great applause at the 
public theatre at Lisbon ; into French 
oy the celebrated Madame Ricol)oni ; 
into the same language by another 
hand, at the Hague ; into Italian at 
Paris, where it was acted at die Thea- 
T tie 
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tre de la Oomedae Italieone ; and ^ 
into Genfiaa. The success of dils 
p!ay induced Mr. KeUy to continue 
to write for the tkagc ; and be soon 
produeed another comedy, entitled, 
•* A Word tothe Wise,* which, on a 
report then current, that bewaseaa- 
ployed so write in defence of the mea- 
sures of Adtmntstration, met with a 
very iUibtrat reception at the same 
Hiealre, 1770; for, by a party who 
bad previously determined on its 
damqtttioo, aner an unoommon up- 
foary it was most undeservedly driven 
iran the stage. Of this trestment be 
severely ooittplaias in an ** Address 
.to the PubHe,^ prefixed to an edi- 
tion of that play, soon after puUi&hed 
bf sobscription, before whuch above 
a thousand respectable names appear 
ashiseoconafen. Thus, tboitgh the 
wide of the poet must certaiaiy have 
been hurt by so unexpected a recep- 
tion of his ptev on me stage, l>y its 
publication hiswrtuaewas improved, 
aad hib friends were considerably in- 
i:xeased. The iU fate of the << Word 
to the Wise," cast no damp on the 
ardour of our poet in the prosecution 
of theatrical fame ; and, as his friends 
were stroaglv of o))inion, that his gt^ 
nius excelted in die sentimental and 
pathetic, he was persuaded to make 
a trial of it in traced/, and soon after 
presented the pwslic with ** Clemen- 
tina,'* acted at Covent Garden, 1771. 
——In 1774j under the patronage of 
Justice Addington, who kmdly helped 
to conceal the name of the real au- 
thor, by iendiag his own to that per- 
formance, he produced his **■ Pnnce 
of Agra," trai^edy, altered from Drjr- 
den, a<^ at Covent Garden, and his 
•* School fer Wives," comedy, acted 
at Drury Lane. By this manoeuvre 
be slUy stole a march upon the critics, 
who had not yet forgot their resent- 
ment j for the play was prepared for 
liie stage, and represented, without 
the least discovenr of his relation to 
it; though they had all alo^ pre- 
tended to be perfectly acquainted 
with Mr. Kelly's vtyte and manner of 
writing. However, after the cha-. 
racter of the play was fuUy establish- 
ed, and any further concealment be- 
came unnecessary, Mr. Addington 
very genteely, i» a public advertii*- 



jncBt, nsigMed bis faoira^i^d ]Aumetj 
and the real author was invested with 
that share of rroutation he was dienoe 
entifled to. But, whilst Mr. Kelly 
was employed in diese theatric pur- 
suits, he was too wise to depend B(rfe- 
ty on their precarious success for tbe 
support of his family. He had-Chere- 
fore, some years before this period, 
resolved to study the law. bed be- 
cornea member of the society of the 
Middle Temple, and was called t6 
the bar so cariy as the year 1774.— 
His proAcienqr in that science was 
sudi as afforded the most prdmisinj 
hopes that, had he lived, be would in 
a btfle time have made a distinguish- 
ed figure in that priifession. His next 
production was the f^roe of " A Ro- 

Imance of an Hour," acted at Covent 
-Garden, 1774. This performance, 
though borrowed from Marmont^ 
he so perfectly naturalized, that it 
bears every mark of an original.— 
The comedy of " The Man of Rea- 
son," acted also at Covent Garden, 
1776, was attended with less success 
than any of his former productions. 
This i)lay, it must be acknowledged, 
was not only inferior to his otlier 
works, but was supposed to have 
suffered greatlv by the misconception 
of the actor who performed the prin* 
cipal character in it. The curtain, 
however^ dropped upon this last of 
his dramatic productions with evident 
marks of general approbation, which 
made him with the less regret with- 
draw it J for he cleariy saw, that the 
further perseverance of his friends in 
its favour would only serve to rekin- 
dle those embers of party resentment, 
which, though they bad been of late 
smothered, ^erc by no means totally 
exdtigut^ed. Unhappily for our 
author and his family, the sedentary 
Hfe, to which his constant labour sub- 
jected him, proved the bane of his 
health j for, early In the tear 1777, 
an abscess, formed in his side, after a 
tew days illness, put a period to his 
life on the 3d day of February, at his 
house in Gough Square, in the 38th 
year of his ajc. He left behind him 
a widow and fiveehildren, of the last 
of which she was delivered about a 
month after his death. His stature 
) was below the middle size. Hiscom- 
pkzioa 
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plexiim wu feir, and fail conifitatioa 
rather indinftd to corpuUmcjr; but 
he -vas remarkably cfaearful, and a 
most pleasing and focetious compa- 
nion. ThcNifh very fond of talkinf 
. vfaere he found his conversation 
agreeable, he was so well bred, as to 
Ibten to others with the most becom- 
ing attention. Having, accordin|[ to 
his wish, been introduced to Samuel 
Johnson, after some time he got Uf> 
to take las leave, saying, he would 
not leave him so soon, but feared his 
iNsitm%htbe treubledome j when the 
C/nic observed, '* Not in the least. 
Sir, for I have not so much as thought 
of you since yon came in/' His 
works were published for die benefit 
of his widow. 

KELLY, (MICHAEL) composer 
andskiger, is a native of Dublin, and 
wa^iastructed in mu^c by die son of 
tile fiimoas Arnc. Hib father is mas- 
ter ^ the ceremonies at Dublin Cas- 
tte, and this, his eldest son, having 
sung at the early age of eleven in se- 
veral private coDcerti, with consider- 
able applause, was sent to the ccdlcHpe 
in Naples, and became a pupit of the 
celebrated ^}>priili, with whom h^ 
w«nt to Palermo, &c. He perform- 
ed at Rome, Prague, and Beilin. — 
His first appearance' on the London 
stage was at Drury Lane, in 1787, in 
the characAr of Lionel, where he 
soon established himself in the first 
line of vocal business. He has since 
visited Dublin, and almost every 
town of repute, with equal success. 
Mid now occasionally performs at Mr. 
Cohnan's theatre. He is likewise a 
superintendant at the Opera House, 
and has instructed several in music 
The most distingiiished of his pupils 
who have been hitherto introduced to 
the public, was Miss Griffiths^ who, 
though scarcely 15, made her appear- 
ance at the HaymarketTheatre( 179R) 
in Folly, (Beggar's Opera) widi uni- 
▼ersat applause. Her voice, though 
not powerful, was sweet and flexible, 
and her recitadon and deportment 
vrere equal to a veteran's. During 
the season, she performed several 
other characters with equal approba- 
tion. — On the death of Mr. Storace, 
Mr. Kelly undertook musical compo- 
sition, and in this department anisted 



<< Blue Beard,'> « The Castle Spee- 
tre,»» « Feudal Times," « Pizarro," 
** Of Age to-moirow," &c. But his 
dauntothe tide of composer has been 
disputed br the critics, and indeed by 
some who nave pretended to criticize 
without any knowledge of flie science 
of music If, however, those who 
only iransla.'e and alter plays may 
assume the name of atUhrsj certainly 
CMipikrs have an equal right to the 
title of composers : and, indeed, our 
best com]X>sers (Storace particularly) 
have occasionally horrvvoed; for, m 
furnishing operas with music, plagia- 
rism of this kind has been long tole« 
rated, probably as music, thus pro- 
vided, IS generafly better than what 
could be made. Much taste and judg- 
ment are also required m compila- 
tion, and in these qualifications Mr. 
Kellv is by no means deficient. Hir 
brother is on the stage, and has per- 
.formed at Dublin, &c. with $ome suc- 
cess; but his sister, Mrs. Trevor, 
made an unsuccessful attempt at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre in the season of 

lew. 

K€MBLC, (ROGER) formerly ma- 
nager of a country company : lie 
married Miss Ward^ whose fiither 
was likewise a manager in and about 
Wales. Mr. Kemble's company per- 
formed in Lancashire and the adja- 
cent counties. At the advanced age 
of seventy, he appeared the first time 
in London, at the Theatre Roya^ 
Haymarket^ in the diaracter of the 
« MiUer of Mansfield," for tiie benefit 
of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stephen 
Kemble, August 26, 1788. He i»ever 
intended any of his children for the 
stage. His daughters are all married. 
The eldest now Mn. Siddons; Misi 
E. KemUe, now Mrs. Whitloek^ (sea 
SiMmt and WhiHock) and Mill F^ 
KemMe, ffow Mrs. TWw. 

KEMBLE, (JOHN PHILIP) actor, 
eldest son of the preceding, aiul uoir 
one of die proprietors of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, was born, it if 
supposed, in the year 1757, at Pnes- 
cot, in Lancashire. He was placed 
at a school in Stafibrdshire, called 
Sedgeley Park, and was sent about 
the year 1770 to the University of 
Douay, where he became master of 
the Greek, Latin, and French lan- 
,1 T 2 guagcs. 
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goagtt. His attention to his studies 
procured him several premiums.— 
On his return to England, he -disco* 
vered an inclination for the sta^e, 
notwithstanding it was his £adier's3n- 
tention that he should have devoted 
his life to religious study. He made 
his first appearance on any stage at 
Wolverhampton, (1776) in the cha- 
racter of Tneodosius, (The Force of 
Love^ with so much success, that he 
pursued bis theatric fame at Leicester, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and York. — 
He then joined Mr. Daly's company 
in Smock Alley, Dublin, where he 
made his first appearance in Hamlet, 
and was particularly noticed in his 
scene with the players. In the 
** Count of Narbonne," he acquired 
much fame, though it was the audior*! 
opinion, when applied to, that it was 
impossible for Mr. Daly to get it up, 
but be afterwards acknowledged, that 
the Count was better performed than 
it was in London bv Mr. Farren.-— 
The other chief cnaracters were — 
Austin, Mr. Digges; Theodore, Mr. 
Daly ; Countess, Mrs. Mebnoth ; and 
Adelaide, Miss Francis, ( Mrs. Jordan ). 
— In comedy, Mr. Kemble was never 
successful : iie performed Sir George 
Touchwood when Mrs. Cowley's 
" Belle's Stratagem** was first repre- 
sented in Dublin, but he discovered 
more sfirit behind the scenes than 
oh the stage, for one evening after 
the second act, the manager, who 
]>layed Doricourt, told him, he must 
exert himself more, and desired he 
would take example after htm. — 
Such imperious conduct offended Mr. 
Kemble, who immediately changed 
his dress, and said he might get some 
one else to finish the part; nor did 
he resume the character till the ma- 
nager begged his pardon. Though 
not so happy in comedy, he was re- 
roarkaUe for risibility, and fat this 
time especially) the most trifling in- 
cident would spoil his serious counte- 
nance in tragedy. During his first 
])erformance in Dublin of Mark An- 
thony, (AU for Love) he liappened 
to look up, and perceiving a pedantic 
old figure, who was leaning over the 
upper box, with a tistemng trumpet 
to his ear, he began to smother a 
laugh. This, at fint, appeared agi- 



tation^ It having been in the most pa- 
thetic scene of the play, where he was 
surrounded by his wife and children, 
(Octavta, Mrs. lncU>ald) but no 
longer able to contain himself, to tiie 
great astonishment of the audience, 
his laugh became loud and immode- 
rate, and it was some time before he 
was able to finish the character. In 
1784 he made his first appearance in 
London at Drury Lane, in Hamlet, 
and was received with much ap- 
plause. His conception was allowed 
to be great, and his execution ade- 
quate to his judgment. On the se- 
cession of Mr. King, in 1788, he was 
appointed stage manager, which 
situation he resigned in 1796, but 
which he has since resumed, and hat 
also a share in tiie property. He has 
endeavoured, during his manage- 
ment, to correct the present vitiated 
taste, by ^e revival oi many excel- 
lent old piecesj in several of which he 
has made judicious alterations. In 
1786, he produced a farce, called 
" The Projects ;** in 1788, another 
called "The Pannel,** taken from 
the comedy of ^ MH well it*s no 
worse j*» and in 1789, " The Farm 
House," taken from the " Custom 
of the Manor.** He altered Mrs. 
Behn's comedy of "The Rover," and 
called it "Love in many Masks," 
1790; and he translated from the 
French a musical romance, called 
" Lodoiska,'* which was acted with . 
great applause 1794, and continues 
still to be a favourite piece. As an 
actor, Mr. Kemble ranks high in the 
theatre : he has been the entire sup- 
port of many new pieces, particular- 
ly " Julia ; or, the Italian Lover ;» 
" The Wheel of Fortune ;'» " The 
Stranger,** " Pizarro," &c. and to 
him several old pieces are indebted 
for preservation.** In some of these 
he boasts of as much excellence a« 
his predecessors, and though in others 
inferior, (for he is not a Garrkk ia 
Richard, a Mackiin in Shylock, a 
Barry in Othello, or a Mossop in 
Zanga) his merit is sufiicient to afford 
satisfaction. It has been indeed re- 
marked, that Uiere is more art than 
nature in his performance ; but let it 
be observed, that our best actors have 
always found ttage-trick a necessarj 
practice j 
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practice ; and Mr. Kefiibte*^ methoMcal 
powers are so peculiar to himself, 
tint every imitator (for there have 
been some who have endeavoured to 
copy his manners) has been ridicu- 
lous in the attempt. In short, we 
have no reason to complain of this 
jentleman'a want of judgment, or 
abUity to keep pace with that judg- 
ment but when he deviates from a 
Une o( buriness in which at present he 
is unrivalled. He is possessed of the 
best dramatic library in the king- 
dom. 

KEMBLE, (Mrs.) formerly actress, 
and wife of the preceding, maiden 
name HopUm. Her modier was on 
the stage, (see Hof^/u) and her fa- 
ther a prompter for several seasons. 
Her sister was likewise a favourite 
actress, who having retired,in conse- 
quence of marria^, from the stage, 
ttis, the younger sister, became the 
representadve of ber characters, and 
consequently rose more in public 
favour. She then married Mr. Bre- 
Kton, who died in 1786, and in 1787 
she betame the wife of Mr. Kemble, 
^d retired from the stage in 1796. 

KEMBLE, (STEPHEN) manager 
at Edinburgh, and actor, son of Mr. 
Roger Kemble, was put apprentice 
to an apothecary, but stimulated by 
the example.of bis brodier and sisters, 
tiien on the stage, sought for theatri- 
cal glory in an itinerant company.— 
He was then engaged at the litUe 
theatre. Capel Street, Dublin, where 
be made his first appearance in Shy- 
lock. Mr. Harris wishing to antici- 
pate the designs of his nval mana- 
gers of Drury Lane, who had made 
overtures to Mr. John Kemble, dis- 
patched a secret messenger to Dublin, 
who having mistaken the brothers, 
engaged Stephen for the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, where he 
made his delmt in Othello, (1783).— 
He became afterwards a member of 
the Haymarket company, where he 
peiformed some characters, Sir Chris- 
topher Ciuty, (Inkle and Yarico) 
ice. witii applause; but in conse- 
quence of becoming manai^ at Edin- 
burgh, he relinquished this engage- 
ment. Here be was opposed by Mrs. 
Esten, who laid daim to the theatrical 
management of Edinburgh. At this 
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time she was parted from Mr. Esten 
who, having been much involved* 
signed articles of separation from his 
wife in 1789, to which he was in- 
duced by his mother-in-law, who, on 
that condition, furnished him with the 
means of escaping from his creditors. 
—This lady having found a protector 
in the Duke of Hamilton, Mr. Esten 
on his return brought an action 
against his Grace for criminal inter- 
course with his wife, but was mo«- 
suifed. Through the interest of hi* 
Grace and other friends, she endea- 
voured to supplant Mr. Kemble, 
but finding him too powerfully sup* 
ported, particularly by the Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberiand, she re- 
linauished ber pretensions for a va- 
luable consideration, and Mr. Kemble 
obtained the management 

KEMBLE, (ELIZA, Mrs.} zctnss, 
wife of die preceding, maiden name 
Satchellj was bom in London, where 
her father was musical instrument 
maker to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Having imbibed 
an early inclination for the stage, 
which her friends perceiving it wai 
impossible to subdue, she was ac- 
cordingly instructed in music, and 
made ber first appearance on the 
stage at Covent Garden, 1780, in 
Polly, (Beggar's Opera) which she 
related several nights with distin- . 
guished applause. She then perform- 
ed several characters in tragedy, par- 
ticulalv Adelaide, (Count of Nar- 
bonne) with considerable success. — 
!n shorty she became a most valuable 
acquisition to the theatre in tragedy, 
comedy, and opera. On Mr. Ste- 
phen Kemble's first appearance in 
Othello, she performed Desdemona ; 
a mutual attachment took place, and, 
with consent of their relations, they 
were married. In consequence <« 
Mr. Kemble*s being discharged, she 
left Covent Garden, and was engaged 
with her husband at the Haymancet 
Theatre, where his first appearance 
was in 1786, in Ophelia. Here she 
performed ten summer seasons, and 
relinquished her engagement in con- 
sequence of her husband becoming 
the manager of the Edinburgh The- 
atre, &c. where she is justlyadmired as 
the heroine. Since her departure 
Irooi 
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from Ihe LoQdoB IxmuxU, it may.ia- 
deed be said, our InH* has ]>aited 
wUhiuFarico. WbOe on a visit to 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Siddons, she 
appeared for one night at Drury 
Lane Theatre, 1801, in her favourite 
characters of Ophelia and Cowslip, 
(Agreeable Surprize). 

KEMBLE, (OlARLES) actor, and 
youngest son of Mr. R. Kemble. He 
qiade his first appearance in London 
on the opening or the new tlieatie in 
Drury Lane, 1793, i^ the char^ters 
of Malcolm (Macbeth) and Papilicm, 
(Liar.) He soon after obtained an 
engagement at Colman's theatre, 
where he performed .characters of 
more importance. He has translated 
ft play from the French, called " The 
Point of Honour," which was acted 
with some applause at the Haymar- 
ket, 1800, and another, with the as- 
astance of Miss De Camp, called 
** Deaf and Dumb," acted at Drury 
Lane, 1801. 

KENNEDY, (Mr.) actor, had been 
near fifty years upon the stage, and^ 
if not of an eminent, had supported 
at least the character of an useful 
actor, and an honest num^ His being 
well studied in a variety of characters, 
procured him engagements in Lon- 
don, Dublin, and Edinburgh j but 
this truly umortunate man, in reso- 
lutely xiuhing through the flames to 
save his wife (who was lost in a fire 
which happened in King Street, Co- 
vent Garden) was so much burnt in 
the face, that it did him considerable 
iiyury in bis profieeion: this misfor- 
tune was followed bf a paralytic 
stroke. From that time be by de- 
grees fell into distressed circumstances, 
which were in part relieved by the 
liberality of his triend, the late Mr. 
Henderson. On this gentleman's 
death, the situation of poor Kennedy, 
who was a man of spirit and strict in- 
tegrity, became insupportable j and 
he made his last exit with a razor, in 
the "Ceth year of his age, (July, 1786.) 

KENNEDY, (Mrs.) actress, and 
was considered eminent in the vocal 
line at both C^ovent Garden and the 
HaymarketTheatres. Being possessed 
<tf a powerful voice, ihe frequently 
appeared in male characters^ and 
was the original representative of 



9ztxkkt ia Ae *< Powr Soldier,'' n&st 
She iatroduced to the public on two- 
of her benefit niefats, her neioe, .Mia 
Reynolds, who afterwards pertoinBed 
Ar^ces, in ** Artaxerxes," at Covent . 
Garden, 1789. About this period 
Mrs. Kenneth^ died. 

KENRICK, (WILLIAM) dnm^ 
tist, was the son of a citizen in Lon- 
don, and was brou^t up to a mecha- 
nical business, havings, as it is said, 
been very often illiberally i%proached 
by his advecsaries for having served 
an apprenticeship to a brass-rule, 
maker. Whatever was bis original 
destination, he seems barfy. to have 
abandoaed it, and to have devoted 
ius talents to the cultivation of letters,, 
by which he supported himself darinf 
the rest of his Ufe^ which mijriit be 
said to have passed m a state of war* 
fare, as he was seldom witbotM m 
enemy to attack or to defioMl himfletf. 
from. He was for some time student 
at Leyden, where he acquiied the 
title of J. U. D. Not long after hia. 
return to Enghmd, be figured awaf 
as a poet in an avowed defence of in- 
fidehty, written whttst under conftaet: 
ment for debt, and with a dedaia- 
tion ** that he wns much less aabi-^ 
tious of the character of a fK>et thaa ■ 
of a philosopher." From this period 
he became a writer by profeaeoo^ 
and the Proims shapes under^ wbidt 
he appeared, would, however eater-* 
taining,be afrmitlessatteBapt to trace. 
— He was for a coasideraela.tiaie a 
writer for the >* Monthly Review,'^ 
but quarrelling with his principal^ 
began a " New Review" of^his own. 
- -He was the original editor «f " "Hie 
Morning Chronicle," whence, b^skg 
ousted ror neg^t, he also set up a 
new one in opposition. He made 
himself likewise conspicuous in po- 
litics, and quanelied with his friends. 
He was at one time on terms of the 
strictest intimacy with Mr. Garrick, 
but took occasion afterwards to at- 
tack his honour, and endeavoured to 
sully the reputation of a man, with 
whom he had conrtaatiy be^i, by an 
in^motts, tmmanly publication, the 
title of which we shall not call to 
recollection, as the contemptible 
tUHg was justly despised, and has 
long since perished in oblivion. He 
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'%» attthor of leveral worfcs, origfiud 
•«Bd trairthrted, and of the followmr 
•dramatic pieces; « Fun," parodi- 
-iragi<dmical satire, 1752 ; ^ Fidstafrs 
-Weddingj" comedy, .acted at Drunr 
Laae for Mr. Love's benefit, April 
12, 17« ; " The Widowed Wife," 
•comedy, acted at Droiy Lane, 1768 ; 
« The DueUist," do. acted at Co- 
ipcnt Garden, 1773} **The Lady of 
the Manor," comic opera, acted at 
Coveot Garden, 1778 j and **The 
•Spendthrift; or, a Christmas Gam- 
bol,'" farce, acted at Covent Garden, 
J778. HediedJone9,1779. 

KEYS, (SiMOM ) actor, for several 
reasons, but afterwards retired from 
Ihe stave, and Uved at Ringwood, in ■ 
Hampshire. His daughters became 
-(and widi success) candidates for 
npulilic favour. See Lu, (Mrs.) and 
•MtOiyiUrs,) Kiswifewasonthestage. 

KING, (THOMAS) dramatist and 
actor, was, according to the Biogra- 
yhia Dramatica, bom in London in '< 
Aunist, 1730 i but by the majority of 
his biognrapben, is said to be the son : 
of a gentf fsman in tltt northern part j 
of the kingdom^ who, after giving him ' 
a good education, placed him with 
an attorney. To a disposition like 
Mr. King's, then volatile and thought- 
less, the dry practice of the law was 
not likely to anord much gratification.' 
He became enamoured of the stage, 
and forfeited the favour of his father 

San elopement from the authority 
his master; when, engaging in a 
strolling company^ he experienced 
most of the mtseries incident to that 
vagadMnd and desultory mode of life. 
This, however, could not have conti- 
nued long, for, in October 19, 1748, 
be appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, 
in the character of Allworth, in the 
revived comedy of " A new Way to 
payold Debts,*' which wa^ as die play- 
Dia of the day declared, b^ first ap- 
pearance in any character. A t Christ- 
mas, on the revival of " The Emperor 
of the Moon^* at both houses^ he had 
^ part of Cinthio assigned him ; but, 
from vifhatever cause it miaht have 
happened, the early essays of his the- 
atrical life in London were not 
much noticed. He continued at 
Drury Lane two seasons, and being 
cagaged at Bristol bi the sonuner of 



T749. waf seen tiiere by Mr. White, 
bean and Mn. Prftchaid, who, con- 
ceiving a favourable opinion or Ubta, 
the former i)rocared for him tlie part 
of Valeriusin "The Roman Father,** 
and the latter was the means of lus 
being put into the part of ** Geoi^^ 
Barnwell.'* He had also a small cha- 
racter in the then new play of «♦ t4- 
ward the Black Prince.** Of the me- 
rits of his tragic efforts the memory 
is lost, and periiaps vdthout any in- 
jury to his feputadon. He himself, 
however, judged righthr of his owa 
powers, whicsi certainly were con- 
fined to comedv. In this walk he 
had then no cnance of signaliadn^ 
himself aU the diaracters to which tie 
aspired being engrossed by Wood- 
ward, Yates, andshuter, at this time 
engaged at Drury Lane. He there- 
fore determined to seek another field 
to dlsplav bis abilities in, and at the 
end of me season of 1749 qmtted 
Drury Lane, and went to Ireland, 
where, and at Bath, he continued im- 
proving himself by practice, until he 
arrived at a degree of excellence, 
which made his return to Prury Lane 
easy to him a few years afterwards. 
In 1753 he had the direction of the 
theatre at Bath, and in 17S7, whea 
the formidable opposition to Mr. She- 
ridan in Dublin, bv Barry and Wood- 
ward, commenced, Mr. Kine Was of 
80 much imporiance, and had t)ecome 
so great a favourite with the public, 
that each party was desirous of naving 
his assistance. He was then engaged 
with Mr. Sheridan, who, in a splenetic 
moment, had refused to give some 
security, which had been required, 
for the due payment of the salaries^ 
and by tliat means threw Mr. Kin^ 
into the arms of his opponents. This 
defection was one or me misfortunes 
Which brought on the ruin of that 
theatre. At length the time arrived 
when Mr. King vras to return to 
Drury Lane. In 1759 he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Garrick, and, October 
2, ap})eared in the character of Tom, 
(Conscious Lovers). He afterwards 
perfonned Brass. (Confederacy) j Sir 
Harry, (Hieh Lire below Stairs) ; Sir 
Amorous vainwit, (Woman's a Rid- 
dle); Harlequin. (The Invasion) j 
William, (The Way to Keep Him) j 
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and other chancten, whicb establisb- 
cd his reputation as one of the first 
comic performers of the times. In 
1763, he produced a musical farce, 
called <* Love at first Sight,'* in which 
he exhibited himself in a new light, 
that of a singer ; and in 1766, by his 
performance of Lord Oglebj, (The 
Clandestine Marriage) reached the 
fummit of his reputadon. His exhi- 
bition of this character was totally 
different from that in which Mr. Gar- 
rick had conceived and intended to 
have represented it. On hearing 
Mr. King's rehearsal of it, however, 
he declared himself satisfied with it, 
and encouraged him to expect^ what 
he afterwards received, the universal 
applause (rf every sj^ctator. The 
tremulous, feieneo voice which Mr. 
King adopted, has been said to be an 
imiution of a very respectable printer 
at Exeter. Before the end of the 
season which produced " The Clan- 
destine Marriage,'' Mr. King had the 
misfortune, by a fall from his horse in 
May, to break his thigh, which, how- 
ever, was set, and he was restored to 
tlie stage, after five months confine- 
ment, in Tfovember following. In 
the course of this summer he married 
Miss Baker, then an eminent dancer 
belonging to Drury Lane Theatre. — 
In 1768, he produced another farce 
at Mr. Cautherley's benefit, entitled 
•* Wit's last Stake," and continued 
adding to bis reputation by the num- 
ber and variety of his performances, 
until the retirement ot Mr. Garrick 
from the stage, in 1776. On that oc- 
casion, the auondam manager shewed 



his respect for Mr. King, by present- 
ing him with his stage foil, which he 
teceived with a letter, in which be 
says—" Accept a small token of our 
long and constant attachment to each 
other. I flatter myself tiiat this sword, 
as it is a theatrical one, will not cut 
love between us, and that it will not 
be less valuable to you for having 
dangled at my side for some part of 
the last winter. Farewell t Remem- 
ber me r" — In the summer reason of 
1770 and 1771 he was partly proprie- 
tor and sole manager of the Bristol 
Theatre; but having sold his share 
the succeeding summer, (it is sup- 
posed to the late Mr. Dodd) he pur- 



chased three-fourths of Sadler'k WcKi» 
which he extended and beautified, 
and conducted in such a manner, that 
it became a fashionable place of e«- 
tertamment. In 1782, on being soli- 
cited to become deputy-manager at 
Drury Lane, be disposed of his in- 
terest in Sadler's WeUs to Mr.Wrougl*. 
ton, and commenced manager of Old 
Drury, with a dramatic Ode, written 
and spoken by himself. In diis situa- 
tion he continued until 1788, when 
he resigned his situation in disgust, 
for reasons which he assigned to the 
pubfic. Hereupon he went to Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh, at each of which 
places he met with great patronage, 
and returning to London, engaged 
for part of the season of 1789 at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, where he pro- 
duced a farce, taken from Vanbrugh'fc 
Mistake." entitled " Lovers Quar- 
rels." This piece, however, had 
been previously altered and reduced 
to a farce by odiers* He soon after- 
wards returned to his situation at 
Drury Lane, and in the summer of 
1792 performed at the Ilaymarket, 
where he appeared, for the first time, . 
in Sir John Falstaff, but it was the 
general opinion of the critics, that 
the attempt was no addition to his 
fame. In consequence of some al- 
tercation witii tiie principal proprietor 
of Drury Lane, he suddenly declined 
his services, ( 1801) and advertised his 
intention of informing the public of 
the reasons of his withdrawing, but 
as tiie promised publication never 
appeared, and as he relumed soon 
after to the tiieatre and took his be- 
nefit, it was naturally supposed the 
parties were reconciled. 

KING, (Mr.) actor, belonged ori- 
ginally to the Circus, where he was 

instructed in dancing, riding, &c. 

He became afterwards an harlequin 
at die Wells. Royalty Theatre, &c. 
and at lengtii his attention and in- 
dustry procured him engagements at 
the Theatres Royal, Covent Garden 
and the Haymarket, at die latter of 
which he has commenced actor, (1801) 
and will probably be of service as 
such, if he can divest himself of that 
disgusting buflbonry which he has de- 
rived from pantomime; practice. He 
has been lately married. There have 
beea 
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beau tnd sdU ivC) tevcnlperfofneii 
of this name. 

KLANERT, (Mr.) actor, was bred 
to the law, which (and it iisaid, the 
offer of a very lucradve situation in 
that profession) he refinqaisbed for 
the stage, having played at Chd- 
tenbaiDi &C. be-«pp«tfedat Corent 
Gaidenin Count fans, (Romeo and 
Juliet) October 8, 1798, and after- 
wards at Colman^ Theatre, but the 
cbaracters be represents are of 4lttle 
orno&npoctance. 

KNAF, (HENRY) wrote " The 
Eidseman,*' faroe, acted at Covent 
garden, 1780, and '< Hunt the SUp- 
per.** musical entertainment, acted 
«l Ibe Hajrmacket, l7M—neitber of 
them printed. The author is a der- 
0man. 

• XiNIGHT, (THOMAS) dramatist 
and actor, is a native of Dorsetshire, 
and tbe SOB of a respectable country 
tfentteman in that county, who gave 
bl/m a liberal education, as be Iras orir 
cuaHy destined for the bar. Having 
been instructed in oratory by Mr. 
Maoklifl, he began to entertain a 
greater incttnation for the-diama than 
me tew, and accdrdingly made his 
fint tbeatikal attempt at Tock, where 
hff performed five seasbns wim con- 
siderable applause. He then pro- 
cnied an engagement at Path, and 
for eight seasons filled a respectable 
bne tf biuinesl there with so much 
teputatUm, that be received an invi- 
tatioo from the manager of Covent 
Garden, which be accepted, and 
quule his first appearance in London 

il796) in tbe characters of Jacob, 
Chapter of Accidents) and Skirmish, 
peserter); and Iwhischatte repre- 
sentation of rustic characters and 
flippant coxcombs, gradually became 
atsvourite with the public. When 
Mr. Knight was about to leave town, 
he waited on his venerable tutor, Mr. 
Macklin, and politely thanked Mm 
for the great benefit he had received 
from bis instructions } be temenied 
that it was not in bis power to make 
a suitable return, and having only 



pecunlarf gratification to 
begged his acceptance of a testimony 
of his gratitude. ^ If I have served 
you (replied the veteran) I am weO 
satisfied.** Mr. Knight, however, 
persisting in his benevweht inteiitiot^ 
Macklin, like old Lear, felt what he 
oaee bad been, and pusbed him out 
of the door. In 1797, Mr. Knight 
made a farce of the play of **T1ie - 
Committee," which he caUed *< The 
Honest Diieves," and which was act- 
ed with so much success for Mr. John- 
,stone?s benefit, that it is now an esta" 
blislied piece. In 1799, he produced 
a musical enteitainment, called **The 
Turnpike Gate." which was weO 
received^ also <« Tag in Tribulation,** 
an interlude, acted for his own be^ 
nefit, 1799 ,* and «<What would the 
Man be at?** orehide. do. 1801. — 
He was one or the eight performer^ 
who compteined of the managera 
new regotetions. SenHdmoM. 

KNIGHT, (Mn.) actrem wife of 
the preceding, maiden name Farrm, 
and younger sister of the pr«etit Lady 
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^ was a fovourite on the 



Bath stage, and havhig been enaaged 
at Covent Garden with her husbandy 
(to whom she was married about the 
year 17S8) made her fint appearanoe 
on London boards the same night in 
Bridget, (Chapter of Accidents) whidi 
she performed widi considerable ap- 
jdause. llut she had not, however, 
a fair Opportunity of exerting her 
abilities, u evident firom the following 
card, which appeared in a dhiinal 
print : — ** ifoMivpresents Ms compli- 
ments to the managers of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and would gladly 
be informed whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight are biid upon die shelf, because 
they indiscretely discovered, on their 
fint appearance, those tome pvwers, 
which, to say truth, are not, now a 
days, often exhibitea on either stage." 
— »This lady having shortiy after relin- 
odished her engagement at Covent 
Garden, rewmed to die BadiThe 
ati-e, and was received witii a hearty 
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LACET, (WILLOUOHBY) for- 
merly one of tiie proprieton of Drary 
Lane Theatre. His father having been 
joint purchaser with Mr. Garrick, 
died January 3^ 1774, and left his pro« 
perty to this hu son, who condnued 
to carry on the business of die stage 
in great harmony with his father's 
old friend and partner, Mr. Garrick. 
Garrick having retired from the stage, 
1776, his share was purchased oy 
MesffS. Sheridan, Limey, and Dr. 
Ford, and these partnen soon after 
came into posKssion of Mr. LaoejH 
share. This gentleman has been for 
many- years much embarrassed, and 
has generally an annual benefit at the 
theatre, when he performs a prin- 
cipal character himself. He lost his 
wife January 11, 178S, and die year 
following was marriod to Miss lack- 
son. His son has attempted the 
stage, and played Hamlet at the 
"Dieatre Royal, Covent Garden, for a 
benefit, 1801. 

LAMASH, (PHILIP) actor, was 
instructed bj Mr. Garrick. who 
brought him forward at Urury Lane. 
He was taught fencing, &c. try his 
father, who was French tutor to the 
puke of Gloucester's children. He 
was a favourite at Edinburgh, &c. 
and, in 1787. was re-engaged at Drury 
Lane as a substitute for Mr. Dodd. — 
He afterwards supported die charac- 
ters of Frenchmen, Fops, &c. in Dub- 
lin, where he died, 1800. 

LANGFORD, (ABRAHAM) was 
author of ** The Judgment of Paris," 
entertainment, 1730; and " The 
Lover hi^t own Rival,*' ballad opera, 
acted at Goodman']* Fields, 1736. — 
He was a celebrated auctioneer, hav- 
ing succeeded die great Mr. Cock in 
that profession. As a dramatic writer, 
he met with little siuxess. He died 
Sept. 18. 1774. 

LASCELLES, (Miss) actress, made 
her first appearance at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, in Lady Elea- 
nor Irwin, (Every one has his Fault) 
. June 3, 1800, and die succeeding 
season appeared again (but on^.one 



night) in Clarinda, (Sospidoiu Ha»> 
band) October 84. 

LEDGER, (Mr.) actor at the The- 
atres Roval» Covent Garden and tlie 
Haymaiket, but is moie employed of 
than ow the stage, being the managen' 
and performers' ready messenger on 
all dieatrical business, and, to htt cre> 
dit, it must here be added, that his 
integrity and diligence have insured 
him the esteem and confidence of 
both proprieton and actors, by the 
latter of whom he is generally caBed 
^ Homa LidgerJ* In general, he 
represents himself on the stage, being 
frequently a messenger or trusty set- 
vant 

LEAK, (Miss) singer, was bom at 
Beckam. in Norfolk, where her father 
followed the occupation of farming. 
— Having losther parents when very 
young, she was brought up under the 
care of an unde and aunt. She was 
first instructed in music by Mr. Sharp, 
of Norwich, and in 1792 came to 
London, and was articled to Dr. Ar- 
nold. Her first public essay was in a 
concert at Freemason's Hall, and her 
success, though only fourteen vears 
of age, induced the Doctor to bringr 
his pupil forward the succeeding 
season at die Haymarket Theatre, in 
the character of Rosetta (Love in a 
Village) when she met with unbound- 
ed applause. Having repeated this, 
she performed odwr characters with 
equal approbation, and die winter 
following assisted the oratories at the 
opening of the new Drury Lane • 
Tiieat'e. where she was immediately 
engaged for three years, and sup- 
port«l several of Signora Storace'S 
characters with much credit. She 
also played three seasons more at Mr. 
Colman's summer theatre, and after- 
wards performed at Birmingham, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, &c with uni- 
versal approbation. 

LEDIARD, (THOMAS) author of 
an opera called " Britannia," acted 
at the Haymarket, 1732, was in one 
part of his life secretaiy to his Ma- 
jesty'^ Envoy Extraordinary in Ham- 
burgh, 
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l^argh, and many yean director of 
tiie Opera House in that city. After 
his return to Eneland, he was appoint- 
ed a Justice of Peace for the liberty 
<rf Westminster and county of Mid- 
dlesex, in which station he became a 
useful and active magistrate. He 
died in December, 1759. 

LEK, (JOHN) actor, belonged to 
■Srunr Lane in Mr Garrick's time, 
which, on account of some disagree- 
ment, he left, and went to Edinburgh, 
where he became a competitor wiUi 
Mr. Ross for the nuna^iement of the 
theatre there j but his rival having 
jNTocured the |Mtent, he returned, and 
joined Mr. Barrr at the Opera House 
in the Haymariiet, which that gen- 
tlemen on an emergencv had hired 
for a certain number of nights, during 
the summer of 1766. He opened it 
with the tragedy of *' Othello," which 
Jiad not been played for some time, 
as Barry had been long absent from 
Covent Garden, and Garrick thought 
proper to dedine the character. Lee 
perfonned Jago, in which he was 
very respectable. This actor was 
not without considerable pretensions, 
but tiiey were more ^n allayed by 
bis vanity. He had a good person, 
a good voice, and a more than ordi- 
naij knowledge in his profession, 
whidi he sometimes diewed without 
exaggeration ; but he wanted to be 
pla^ in the chair of Ganick, and, 
m attempting to reach this, he often 
derangea his natural abilities. He 
was for ever, as Foote said, " doing 
the honours of his face ;" he affected 
uncommon long inuses, and fie- 
qoently took such out-of-the-way 
pains with emftkaas and artictUatioUf 
that the natural actor seldom appear- 
ed. In this coxcombry he was sup- 
ported by many of his bottle compa- 
nions, as well as those disappointed 
critics who were glad of an engine 
against Garrick ; but the consequence 
of this temper was, he was banished 
from almost every theatre but that of 
Bath, of which he was acting manager, 
and where, between lecturing ana 
acting, he continued till he dira.— - 
His death was caused by an inflam- 
mation in the bowels. He left be- 
hind him one son and four daughters. 
Ue altered ** Macbeth*' for the Edin- 



burgh stage ; also Wicherley^ « Coun- 
try Wife," and « Vanburgh»s Relapse,* 
which he called ** The Man of Qua- 
lity." Both these coniedies being, 
from peculiar circumstances, render- 
ed unpalatable to the then taste of 
the times, were curtailed by Mr. Lee, 
and modelled into the shape of after- 
pieces, and in that size were weU re- ' 
ceived at the two theatres of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Tliese 
alterations, however, are denomi- 
nated murders in the Biographia Dra" 
moHea, 

LEE, (Miss) dramatist, eldestdaugh- 
terof the preceding, lost her mother 
when young, and lived witft her fa- 
ther at Bath, where, soon after hit 
death, she opened a school with her 
sisters, called **Belvidere House," 
which they still continue with credit 
and advantage to both themselves and 
pupils. Miss Lee having produced 
her comedy of " The Chapter of Ac- 
cidents,** sent it to Mr. Harris, who, 
not willing to reject the piece, on ac- 
count of her theatrical parentage, 
and yet not inclined to bring it out, 
returned it. with his opinion her co- 
medy would make a better ofera.-^ 
She accordingly, from neces&ity, not 
indinadon, converted it into a mu- 
sical piece, and sent it to the same 
manager, but, displeased with his fur- 
ther evasions, (tor Mr. Harris, it 
seemS) had another piece in his hands 
by the late Mr. Macxlin, which con- 
tained a similar diaracter) she with- 
drew her play, and submitted it, ano- 
nymously, to the late Mr. Colman, 
the then manager of the Haymarket 
llieatre. This gentleman approved 
of the piece, but remarked, that her 
<^a would make a better comedy. — 
Miss Lee soon restored it to its for- ■ 
mer state, and it was immediately got 
up with great care and attention, 
(Augusts, 1780) and acted with con- 
siderable advantage to the theatre, 
but more credit than profit to the 
writer. She soon added to her lite- 
rary fame by the elegant novel of 
" Tiie Recess," and other similar 
works. In 1796, she produced a tra- 
gedy, called " Ahneyda, Queen of 
Grenada," which met with applause. 
Her sister, Harriot Lu, also wrote a 
comedy, entitled, ** New Peerage i 
U 2 ' gr, 
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•r^ Onr Eyes may deceive us," acted 
u DrOiy Lane, 1787, with some sac* 
cess. 

LEF^ (Mr.) actor and manager of 
tbe SalisbuxT Theatre with Mr. Thet- 
ford. He belonged to Covent Gar- 
den in 1795. He produced a farce, 
called ** Throw Physic to the Dogs," 
at tbe HsTmarket Theatre, 1798, 
whJdi, though uasnoceaful, has fur- 
oiihed the popular piece of the " Re- 
view ; or. Wagf at Windsor," with 
the best character that is in it. He is 
also the author of several fugitive 
pieces of poetry. 

LEEf (Mn.) actress, wifie of the 
|>reeedid|, Auiden name Xtfys, and 
sitter to the present Mrs. MiUs^ made 
ber fine appeuanoe on the stage at 
Salisbury, and became the wife of the 
Vianager in 1793. The apphiiise 
which die met with at severaft pro- 
vincial theatres procured her an en- 
gagement at Coveat Garden, where 
she supported ibe'charactefs of romps, 
&c with considendjie ■ success. It 
was said tbatsshe imitated Mss. Jor- 
dan, but she had never seen that lauly 
]>ertonn till mae time after her ar- 
rival in London. She was an excel- 
lent brtecies figure, but death de- 
prived the pubBc of herabilitiea bo- 
Ipre they had scarcely witnessed 
them. 

LEE LEWIS, (Mr,) actor, was a 
Cavourite comedian at Covent Garden 
about 30 years ago.- He occasionally 
dehvered Steven^ celebrated " Lec- 
ture on Heads,'* altered and im- 
proved by PUon, in London, and alt 
me reputable towns, widi consider- 
4>le apphiuie. He .assisted Palmer 
at the Koyalty Theatreii and. on die 
failiog of that oimrofitabte scheme, 
wentabroad with his family, but was 
itiU unsuccessful in hilB. speculations. 
9n hisretortt^he performed at thepro- 
viocianheatres,aod in Dublin, ( 17^) 
yhere he was or finrourite in low co- 
medy. He is remarkable for his 
repartees, but Certain it is, many Jests 
have been 'm^de^or him, which he 
sever madie himself. ■ WhOe at the 
Royalty Theatre he iedted ttk famout 
ballad H>f <* Johnny. Gilpin," but hot 
havinf created that merriment amonr 
his audience which he expected, he 
off the stage dieted with 



Gilpin, dedarinr he would ff^tik 
Lecture on Heaoi the next night faip 
stead of it. A friend observed to 
him, that if he had worn a comical 
ckizett'b wig'y and thrown it off, when 
he was desdrlbing Gitpin*s fall from 
bis horse, he would have made all 
the people laugh.——** Mj dear Sir, 
(repued Lee Lewis) it ts not tbigs 
the people want now-a-day»— buit 

LEIGH, (JOHN) actor, in the be- 
ginning of the century, and author of 
*' Kensington Gardens; or, die Pre- 
tenders," comedy, actra as Lincofai^ 
Inn Fields, 1790 ; and " Hobb'k Wed^ 
dings," farce, about ■ 17:29, UrM a na^ 
tive of Irekind, and made his first 
theatricaLessay on the stage in Dub- 
lin. From thence he came over to 
London, where, from his having die 
advantage of a good figure, be was 
engaged by Mr. Rich in a Camptnr, 
wim which he opened the theatre m 
Uncoln'k Inn Fields, in 1714; bat 
though he continued on the stage for 
twelve, years after, be made no coa*' 
siderahte advance towards theatfical 
excellence. He died in 1796^ aged 
37. There was another Lagi^ an 
actor of superior idMlities, who was a 
contemporary with Underbill, Bet- 
tcrtcm^&c. 

LENOX,.. (Mrs. CHARLOTTE) 
maiden mame je0mMry,.iiroduGed « 
dramatic pastoral, called **Phikn- 
der," 17OT, and a comedy called 
*' The Sister," acted only one night 
at Cavent Garden, 1769. She alter- 
ed Chapman^, plav of " Eastward 
Hoe," as performed at Drury.Lane 
under the title of ** Old City Man- 
ners," 1775. She was born at Nenr 
Yjork, and «ras the daughter of a 
North American gentlonan. Her 
husband beloaged to a public office. 
She has written several admired no- 
vels, and has contr&uted more to the . 
advantage of the circulating librariet 
than the stage. 

LEONI, (Mr.) singer, and a Jew, 
but was permitted by the synagogue 
to attempt the stage. His first ap- 
pearance was at Covent Garden 
(1775) mAibaoes^ (Artaxerxes).-- « 
He. brought a good h6use, (as it waa 
tiien deemed) die reoetpts being 2501. 
but, chough his success was.grait, on 
the 
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Ae second mriit of Mt.api^imuioe 
♦here were 501. less. Hejoined.Gip 
ordaniin the maiuigenient of ^n Eag- 
Ush Opera Hquse in Put>bn ^ but tho' 
:uiey met vitb considerable encoa^ 
j^gemept. the partners became bank- 
nipts, owmj:,. probably^ to several im- 

3e was also, one of tVie ??'vr— ■ -ra, 
Iprmers who was taig^i^^M tiy the 
late Mr. Palmer for the Eojal cy The- 
sjdre, where he brcmffht out ;k pupil 
whose name yhu UniAtim, pruperljr 
4brahamf being alvu a Jew, bkit iJie 
namC) it seems, «iis contracK'd, in 
order tbatitmi^tLnvL' :i cnrlhiiim- 
)ike appearance mtlie play biiii. This 
jrounif gentlemali made his appear- 
ance at Drury Lane in the new opera 
f» « Mahmoud,", 1796, with great 
aiopl^use, and a^rwards accompa- 
nied Signora Storace to several the- 
^itres, where diey performed together, 
which gave birth to some pieces of 
low wit in the newspapers. Mr. 
Leoni has for some dme retired from 
the stage. A% a sin|;er, he was much 
admired in London and Dublin. 
. LEWIS, (WM.T.) actor, was bom 
at Ormskirk, in Lancashire, in th^ 
year 1748. His grandfiadier was a 
^rgyman* rector of Trahere, in Car- 
marthenshire, and second son of 
Erasmus Lewis, Esq. (private secre- 
twy to Mr. Harley, minister to Queen 
Anne) the confidential friend of Pope 
and Swift, whose name appears so 
often in their correspondence. His 
^ther, Mr. William Lewis, served bis 
time to a linen-draper on. Tower 
Hill, but quitted business for the stage. 
He pexformed in Dublin at the same 
time with Mr. Garrick, under the 
direction of the then manager, Mr. 
$heridan. In 1749, young Lewis was 
carried to Ireland, and edkicated at a 
grammar school at Armagh, kept by 
Mr. Heaphy, whose son Tost a leg in 
the servke of the East Jndia company, 
and in consequence thereof obtained 
a considerable post in the India House. 
—Mr. Lewis went on the stage very 
young, and early distinguished him- 
self at Edinburgh, under die manage- 
ment of Mr. Digges. In the ye^r 
1771 he was at DobUn, and by his 
performance of Beteour, (The West 
Indian) drew die town. to. the little 



theatre,, GiQieLStreet, where he was 
engaged, in oppbsttlon to Mr. Mot- 
sop, who attempted the same part at 
the rival theatre. Crow Street la 
the gay scenes. Lewis was superior, 
but Mosaop had the advantage in die 
Unpassioned ones: it was, however, 
one of MoGsop's worst diaracten.— 



Happity far Lewis, Macklin was in 

uDlin when he was performinr, 

who, on his return to Enriand, 



made so favoorable'a report pt him 
to Mr. XJolman, then manager of 
Covent Garden, that he immediately 
sent for him. His first appearance 
was October 13, 1,773, in his&voyrite 
character of Beteour; in which ht 
folly answered the expectation of his 
emplover, who the ^same season al- 
lotted nim a princi^l part in his then 
new comedy of **The Man of Busi- 
ness." From this time /he has been 
gradually rising in the estimation of 
the public^ succeeding; first by the 
indisposition, and arrerwards the 
deaths of Mr. Barry and Mr.. Wood- 
ward to their principal characters^ 
which he performed from the year 
1776 to 179^, when he became deputy 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre | 
and one of his fim acts dtcwed his 
good sense, in quitting the buskin for 
the sock, in wnich latter his supe- 
riority was very apparent. This gcn- 
Ueman has had several children ; his 
eldest son went out to India with re- 
commendations equal to anjr ever 
sent from this country, and which, to 
the credit of father and son, were 
bodi voluntarily ofiered and given : 
he has also a son on the stage, who 
has acquired much reputation at 
Hull, &c. Few who officiate as act-, 
ing managers can escape the ill wilt 
of either audiors or performers; the 
former, however, Mr. Lewis makes 
his friends, for he is in general the 
chief support of modem comedies, 
but the comj^ints of the latter he it 
sometimes obliged to bear. Should 
he think proper to dismiss any useless 
lumber, jealousy is immediately the 
whisper: and if, on the discovery df 
merit, he should givf it due en- 
couragement, then the munnurers 
alter tbehr tone, and mutter ^tr/Z^z- 
Uty: of course, the reports of agreen 
room s^uld meet whh little atten- 
tion. 
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lion. As an actoi-, Mr. Lewis is «t 
]}ment anequaOed in sprightly oo- 
medyt but criticism must acknow- 
ledee tiiere is a great sameness in lus 
penormanoe. Thougii full of life 
and spirit, he is Ve^id in all ; and, 
however versatile his abilities might 
formerly have been, when be played 
both in tragedy and comedy, be is at 
present so deficient in the art of dis- 
crimination, that it Vould be difficult 
for his judges to point out the differ- 
' cnce between his Beicour and Reader t 
however, justice must freely own, 
that in duuacters of the latter descrip- 
tion, Mr. Lewis is, notwithstanding 
the advances of age, the first per- 
former now on the stage. His Mtr- 
CMtio and CiMer Captain are unri- 
valled. 

LEWIS, (Mrs.) actress, wife of the 
fHreceding, maiden name LusoHt was 
the daugliter of a printer in St. John's 
Square, and having been instructed 
by Mr. Macklin, made her first thea- 
trical essay in Dublin, at the theatre 
where Mr. W. T. Lewis was then 
performing. A mutual attachment 
Kd the way to matrimony, and when 
her husband was engaged at Covent 
Garden, she also became a member 
of the company. 

LEWIS, (MATTHEW GREGORY) 
dramatist, was born about the year 
1733, is son of the deputy secretary at 
war, and member of piarliament for 
the borough of Hindon. In 1797, he 
produced nis musical drama of " The 
Castle Spectre" at Drury Lane. — 
This piece met with extraordinary 
success. During the rehearsals, die 
jeroju/ appearance of the Spectre was 
obsiected to, but the author insisted 
that die piece should conclude as he 
had written it ; and though it was 
allowed by the audience, impartial 
criticism must acknowledge, that it 
is a shameful violation of dramatic 
order, and is justly omitted at several 
provincial theatres. This play Mr. 
Lewis has published, with runes by 
himself. In 1799, he produced a 
farce, acted for a benefit, called 
** The Twins j or, Is it he or his bro- 
dier ?" also a comedy^ for a benefit, 
called " The East Inctian,** which was 
repeated for the house, but the author 
was displeased that the proprietors 
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liioaki afterwards lay asi^e a piece 
which brought but little money, for 
die play of ** Pizanro,» whiA al- 
ways brought crowded houses, la 
1801, he produced a musical ro» 
nunoe, called '*Adetanorn die Out- 
law," which was not well received, 
and he was obliged to omit much of 
the marvelhtu and sttpernaitiral, in 
whidi this writer seems so much to' 
delight Mr. Lewis has been accused 
of borrowmg some parts of ** The 
Casde Spectre,** (see Byn) and the 
writer of this has reason to think that - 
a MS. pla^r, wbicli^ had been in the 
hands of his ccmiposer, furnished him 
widi an idea for " Adefanom.** This, 
however, may not be the case ; but 
if it was, he has profited so litUe by 
it, dut the audior of the MS. has 
litde to complain of. He has trans- 
lated some plays firom the<German^ 
and written several admu-ed poems, 
romances, &c. 

LILLO, (GEORGE) dramatist, was 
die son of a Dutch jeweller, who mar- 
ried an English woman. He was 
bom somewhere near Moorfields, in 
die year 1693, and broughtiip tohis 
£ather's business, having been his 
partner in the same trade several 
years. He was a dissenter, but not 
of that sour cast which distinguishes 
some ufthe sectaries j and so far from 
being poor, as Mr. Hammond assert-* 
ed he was, in his prologue to Elme- 
rick, he died in very easy circum- 
stances, and rather in affluence than 
wantj for he bequeathed several 
legacies, and left the bulk of his for- 
tune to Mr. John Underwood, his 
nephew, in which was included an 
estate of 60L per annum. This story 
of LiUo's distressed fortune, which has 
been believed by some, may perhaps 
owe its origin to the following parti- 
cularity in our author's conduct — - 
Towards the latter part of his life, Mr. • 
Lillo, whedier from judgment or hu- 
mour, determined to put the since- 
rity of his friends, who professed a 
very high regard for him. to a trial. — 
In order to carry on this design, he 
pur in practice an odd kind of stra- 
tagem : he asked one of his intimate 
acquaintance to lend him a consider- 
able sum of money, and for this he 
declared that be would give no bond, 
aor 
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Dif 'ftiiT tfOiKX secuntyi except s note 
of his band ; die person to whom he 
applied, not liking the terms^ civiUjr 
retuaed him. Soon after, Lillo met 
bis nephew, Mr. Underwood, with 
whom he had been at variance for 
some time; he put the same ques- 
tion to him, desiring him to lend 
|am money upon the same terms. — 
His nephew, either from a sagacious 
apprehension of his unde'k real in- 
tention, or from generosity of spirit, 
immediately offered to comply with 
his request Lillo was so well pleased 
with this ready compliance of Mr. 
Underwood, dut he immediatdy de- 
dared he was fully satisfied with the 
love and regard that his nephew bore 
faim ; he was convinced that his friend- 
ibip was entirely disinterested, and 
aiiured him that he should reap the 
benefit sach generous bdiaviour de- 
Krved. -In consequence of this pro- 
mise, be bequeathed him the bulk of 
fab fortune. His dramatic worin 
were " Sylvia ; or, the Country Bu- 
rial,»» acted 1730} "George Bam- 
well," 1731 J « The Christian Hero ;•' 
1735 : " The Fatal Curiosity," 1736 j 
«• Marina," 1731; " Ehnerick," 
1739, in which year the author died, 
September 3. In his person he was 
lusty, but not tall ; of a pleasing as- 
pect, though unhappily deprived of 
the sight of one eye. 

LIN LEY, (THOMAS) composer, 
tad a share in the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, in conjunciion with Mr. 
Sheridan and Dr. Ford, the former of 
whom became his son-in-law. He 
composed the music of several operas, 
nnd was reckoned eminent in his 
profession. In the course of a few 
months, several of bis family died, 
particularly Mrs. Sheridan, who was 
universally esteemed, and these mis- 
fortunes probably hurried the old 
gendeman to his grave. His son, 
WiUiam Unky, has also composed 
and written for Drury Lane Theatre, 
%iz. " The Honey Moon," comic 
opera, acted at Drury Lane, 1797; 
and " The Pavilion," musical enter- 
uinment, do. 1793, afterwards al- 
tered and called **The Ring; or. 
Love me for myself." As a composer, 
be possesses much of his father's taste 
and melody, but as a dramatist he 
has been very unsuccessf uL 
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LINTON, (Mr.) singer, belonged 
to the Theatres X^ovent Garden and 
Haymarket, and was useful in cho-' 
russes. He died lately.' 

LITCHFIELD, (Mre.) actress, 
maiden name Sylvester, made her 
first pubUc essay at Freemason'^ HaU' 
for the benefit of Mr. Bellamy, whd 
had been proprietor and editor of 
** The General Magazine," and was] 
at this time in distressed circum- 
stances. He was the author of a pre- 
lude called " The Friends; or, Bene* 
volent Planters," which was perform- 
ed forabenefitatthe Haymarket.-He 
died suddenly, Sept. 1800. The task 
which Mrs. Litchfield generously un- 
dertook on this occasion was reiuUM 
select fiieceSi ^nd herein she discovered . 
so much judgment, both in the correct- 
ness of her pronunciation and pro-, 
priety of delivery, that by the adfvice 
of her friends she attempted the stage. 
Having practised, with considerable 
encouragement, at Richmond, she 
procured, on the secession of Miss 
Wallis, an engagement at Covent 
Garden, where she made her first 
appearance in Marianne, (Dramatist} 
1796, and on the death of Mrs. Faw- 
cett. undertook the character of Emi- 
Ihi,( Othello) &c. and has been gradu- 
ally rising in public favour. She has 
been engaged this summer (1801) at 
the Havmarket, where she has per- 
formed Julia, (Surrender of Calais) 
and it must be acknowledged that 
the animation of her performance 
makes ample compensation for the 
disadvantage of figure. Her husband 
is well known in the literal^ world. 
He has assisted the stage with occa- 
sional addresses, prologues, &c. — - 
His various contributions to several 

E:riodical woiIls, sufficiently declare 
m to be the scholar, gendeman, and 
critic. 

LLOYD, (ROBERT) author of 
" The Tcara and Triumphs of Par- 
nassus," ode, recited at Drury Lane, 
1760, (4to.) } "Arcadia; or^the Sliei)- 
herd's Wedding," dramatic pastoral, 
acted at Drury Lane, 1761; "The 
Capricious Lovers," comic opera, do. 
1704, &c. was the son of tlie Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd, second master of Westminster 
school, by whom he was so early ini- 
tiated in the classics, that bis fertile 
genius 



mtmvt wtm became nregnant with 
Ac Stores of Greek um Roman lltfer- 
ilturc. Thus ^ualiBed, he rtjpaired, 
At a proper age, from Weitodnster to 
Oi^id, where he pursued hb studies, 
and made such an occasional di^lay 
of his genius, as to #eBect no little on 
bis tutorage, if not some honour on 
<be University, which, in due time, 
Conferred on him the degree of Maiter 
<»f Arts. From Oxford he returned 
to Westminster school, where, for 
lome time, he assisted his lather as an 
uiiher. With this situafion, the dudes 
of which he was particularly weU 
duali0e4 to discharge, he appears, 
Beverttelcss, to have bceii highly dis- 
ntisfied, and It is more than proba- 
ble, that flus impatience of restraint 
lind disgust at scnolasdc confinement 
was heightened by his intima<nr with 
^ose excentrfc geniuses, Messrs. 
ChurchiU and Thorriton, whose con- 
genial Ulents and dispoddoti might 
Iftrve to encourage each 9therinuie 
t»ursuit of such youthful ^fflosements 
«s insensibly betrayed tUett into a 
]0)eraUiy of life and conversation, 
^hich the prudential part of the 
world, perhaps, foo severely con- 
demned. The nnit performance which 
established Mr. Lloyd»s reputation as 
a poet, and of courser rendered him 
fnpectable in the literaiV world, was 
the *' Actor.'* addressed to his then 
intimate ana liberal hiend Mr. Thorn- 
ton. It is supposed, that the reputa- 
tion he acquired ajf this poem first 
f^imulated his friend ' ChurchiU to 
fnf er the lists of poetical fame, and 
#rile his celebrated ** Rosciad."-— 
The superior popularity of this piece 
g& ve our author at first some little dis- 
fUSt; b'uton thefaxther exertion of Mr. 
Churchill's abilities, the superiority, in 
force of numbers, and power of ima- 
gery, appearing so greatly oh the side 
of his friend, Mr. Uoyd« with the mo- 
desty becoming real genius, and the 
complacency ot a disposition untaint- 
ed by envy, joined the rest of his ad- 
mirers in the unlimited applause be- 
itowed on that eminent CNoet Hav- 
iQ^'r^gned the ushersnipof West- 
nunster School, Lloyd became an au- 
thor by profession ; and, notwith- 
standing, bis decided merit, expe- 
rienced most of thft .vicissitudes of 



fbnniie to which lotfteoieiL of Omt' 
precarious wi^essum are liable. It- 
IS so nfitural a traosidoo for a mao c^i 
wit to beconte 9 9ian of the town, 
and for the exp^cea necessary to 
support the la t;ter character toexQOul' 
the income of the former, ^t it is no 
WQnder tioyd was Iqduoed to en* 
gage in puhMcadons that promised $0 
produce profit r^t)^ than pcaise -— 
Amon^ thes^ was ttie St Jamet^, 
Magazine. This work not meeting 
vf ith that success whicn might be rea- 
sonalily exjpecyted, he found himself 
unable to discharge aome oblvatkos 
of a pecuoiary ri^ture, whidibe had 
imprdvidendy laid himtel^ under on 
tl^ flatteringjprospect of such suocesa. 
—He was, of <^jiie, €onfii«d wi^ 
die walU of the Fleet; even Mr.. 
Thornton, though Ivs bo¥mfnetA'. 
from tbeir i^fangr, refuung to be hi». 
^curity lor tbp liberty of tte Rules ; 
a circumstance whlqb, ftyinedse to. 
some 0-nfitured ^tercation, induced 
this quondam friend to- jbeoome «b 
inyeterate eocmy, in t/ie qnality of 
his most inexorable creditor. It has 
b^n said am tnisoocasioni <lat, while 
this unhappy, bjut most ssoellent 
poet, was under such iKstrictiens^ the 
Fleet became tbe seat of the Muiow 
ahd all the men of wit and genius in 
the age repaired to this gloooqr tem- 
ple; but ahnost all the friends and. 
companions of bisyoudi turned their 
backs on him» especially those on' 
whom he bad lavished many enoo- 
miums in his own writing?, and whom. 
he had QGcadonally assisted in the 
composition or correction of thens;> 
a striking proof of the imtahility of 
school boy friendships and college 
connections! The newt of Mr. 
ChHrchill's death having been an- 
nounced somewhat «bruptiy to Mr. 
Uoyd while he was sittine at dinner, 
he was seized with a sadden sickness, 
and saying, ** I shall follow poor 
Chades," took to bis bed, from which 
he never rose i^ain. In hissickneiBy 
he was attended b^ a favourite abten 
of his deceased mend. Miss Pattf 
Churchill, of w^om it is said, that she 
possessed a considerable portion of 
the sense, spirit, and genius of her 
brother. This young lady is reported 
to bi^ve been-fcietrotEed to Mr. Lloyd* 
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and that so mournful was the efTect 
which the melancholy catastrophe of 
her lover and brother had on her sus- 
ceptible mind, that she caught the 
contagion of grief, which preyed on 
her spirits, and did not jxnnit her 
long to survive them. He is described 
to be of a tacit disposition^ reserved 
and attentive, and that he often sat 
the auditor of conversation rather 
than the promoter. Having been 
once invited to dinner by a nobleman, 
who was a great admirer of his wit 
and genius, Lloyd accepted the invi- 
tation, but to the great disappotnt- 
aient of the noble peer, uttered not 
a syllable during the whole enter- 
tainment Notwithstanding, he de- 
lighted in jovial companions, and was 
too much attached to the pleasures 
of the table, particularly to those of 
the bottle. 

LOVE, (JAMES) dramatist and 
actor, whose real name was Danee: 
be was one of the sons of Mr. Dance, 
■ the city surveyor, whose memory will 
be transmitted to posterity on account 
of the clumsy edifice which he erect- 
ed for the residence of the city's chief 
magistrates. This^ hisson, received, 
k is said, his education- at Westmin- 
ster school, whence he removed to 
Cambridge, which, it is believed, be 
left without taking any degree. — 
About that time a severe poetical 
satire against Sir Robert Walpole, 
Aen minister, appeared under the 
title of ** Are these things so V* which, 
though written by Mr. Miller, was 
aacribed to Mr. Pope. To this young 
Dance immediately wrote a reply, 
called "Yes they are, what then? »» 
which proved so satisfactory to the 
penon wnose defence was therein 
undertaken, thathe made him a hand- 
some present, and gave him expec- 
tations of preferment. Pos&esbing all 
the vanity of a young- author, and all 
the credulitjr of a youiq; man, he 
considered his fortune as established, 
and neglecting every other pursuit, 
became an attendant at the minister's 
levees, where he conuncted habits of 
iodplenoe and expence, without ob- 
uining any advantage. The s.age 
now presented itFeif as an asylum 
from the difficuldes he had involved 
hilaself iuy and' therefore, as««UBing 
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the above name, he made liis first 
essays in strolling companies. He 
afterwards performed both at Dubltti 
and kiinburgh, and at the latter place 
resided some years as manager. At 
length he received (in 1763) an invi- 
tation to Drury Lane theatre, where 
he continued during tile remainder 
of his life: In 1765, with die assistance 
of his brother, lie erected a new 
theatre at Richmond, and obtained 
a licence for performing in it, but 
the success thereof by no means an« 
swered his expectations. He died in 
the beginning of 1774. He neither as 
actor or author ever attained^any de- 
gree of excellence. His performance 
ofFalstaffwas by mudi the best--— 
His productions are- ** Pamela,*' co* 
medy, acted at Goodman's Fields, 
1742 J ** The Village Wedding," pas- 
toral entertainment, acted at Rich* 
mond, 1767; and "The Lady's Frolic,»» 
comic opera, acted at Drury Lane^ 
1770. For Richmond theatre he al- 
tered Shakespeare's ** Timon of 
Athens," 1768; and Massinger'i 
" City Madam," 1771. 

LOWE, (THOMAS) singer and ac 
tor,- made bis first appearance at 
Drury £ane in September, 1740, in 
the part of Sir John Loverule^ (Devil • 
to pay) and soon afterwards m Capt^ 
Macheath^ which character he sup- 
ported with peculiar ease and spirit. 
On the opening of Rockholt hou&e, 
a place of entertainment, he was em- 
ployed as a principal singer, after 
which he engaged at Vauxhall, where 
he continued upwards of twenty sea<> 
sons. His: engagement at Covent 
Garden lasted as long a period ; but 
on Mr. Beard's becoming the manager 
of that theatre, he quitted it for Drury 
Lane, where he was in a shon time 
supplanted by Mr. Vernon. He then 
tooK Marybone Gardens, and brought 
out Miss CaMey as one of his vocal 
assistants. The first season was e»> 
ceedingly succefi>fiil. but a wet ensu- 
ing summer washea away all his good 
fortune, and he was reduced to great 
distress soon afterwards. Hereupon 
he took the weUs at Otter's pool, near 
Walford, and made odier suscessful 
attempts to procure a comfortable 
livelihood. Wbenr Mn King pur- 
chased the property of Sadiei \ W ells. 
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UrnatttivllibenMtjr Mgfesled to him | 
that he micbt heic find a aituatioa 
fur bit old friend, Ton Lowe. Ac- 
ctirdtngif an engafcment was offered 
!« him at the WelU, where he conti- 
nued to gain an easy income, with 
undiminiiiunx reputation. Notwith- 
standing he was between 20 and 30 
jrears in the receipt of an income lit- 
tle kess than 10001. per annum, yet 
he cottttantly diaaipated the whole of 
it, and became, in the decline of his 
life, an object of chanty at well as 
utty. He died March S{, 1783. 

LOWE, (CHRISTOPHER) many 
yean bill distributor for the Theatre 
ftoyal, Chester, and from tlie follow- 
ing remarkable circumstance is cer- 
tainly worthy a place in this collec- 
|ion. He was a native of Preston, 
•ad at fifteen years of age was alBict- 
«d with a severe fever, of which he 
apparently died. He was laid out, 
starouded, and confined^ and nearly 
three days after his supposed deoiise, 
iwhile carrying on four men'fe shoul- 
ders to the grave, he suddenly knock- 
ed at the lidfof the coffin. and» to the 
Ineffable amazement ot the carriers 
•nd attendants, on opening it they 
found honest Christopher in a com- 
plete state of resuscitation. He lived 
after this 77 years, and died April, 
1801. 

LYON, (WILLIAM) actor, who 
iakered a force from Vanbrugh*s co- 
medy of " The Mistake," which he 
called *' The Wrangling Lovers ; or, 
Like Master like Man," a piece which 
ins sinoe been altered by others, and 
called ** Lovers Cbiarre Is/' '* XJke 
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Matter like Man," Sec. Lyon tras a 
strolling player, and frequently per- 
formed at Edinburgh : nis pnacipal 
character was Gibby, (The Wonder.) 
He was possessed of an uocomnum 
retentive memory, which the following 
anecdote must prove :-'One evening, 
while over his bottle, in company 
with some of his brethren of the the- 
atre, he wagered a crown bowl of 
punch, (a liquor of which he was very 
rond) tittt next morning at rehearsal, 
be would repeat a Daily Aduertistr 
from beginning to end. The playen, 
who considered this boast as words, 
of course paid it no great regard, but 
as Lyon was positive, one of them 
laid the wager. Next morning at the 
rehearsal be pot him in mini of it, 
imagining that as he was drunk the 
night bdbre, he ccrtaittlv maat 
have forgot the wager, and rallied 
him on his ridictilous braggiog about 
his memory. Lyon pulled out the 

Efwr, desired him to look at it. and 
judge himself whether he did or 
did not win his wager. Notwith- 
standing the nnoonnection between 
the paragraphs, the variety of adveiv 
tisements, and the gene ral chaos which 
composes any newspaper, be repeat- 
ed it from beginning to end witliout 
the least hesitation or mistake j an 
instance of a strong swmory, the pa- 
rallel of which cannot be produced 
in any age or nation ; and there n 
little doubt of its authentioity, as 
Baker, who records it, ^Bkg. Dtmh.J 
was probably a witness, or had un- 
doubtedly gobd authority. Lyon diod 
at Edinburgh about 1746. 
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MACARTNEY, (C. 1.) actor, be- 
longed to the theatres at York, Edin- 
Jbuigh. Ike He made his first ap- 
|)earance at Covent Garden, Dec. 9, 
J799, in Romeo, but did not procure 
an engagement. Previous to this, he 
performed at Margate, where a dis- 
pute arose between him and some 
geutk/noh "fho took an opportunity 
of intuiting him when on the stage, 
b^ Hx. MactfiDcy explaiaed toe 



business to much to the satisfection of 
the audience, that the gttUUmen were 
immediately silenced, and the actor 
allowed to go on. He performed at 
Birmingham in 1800, where, after a 
short courtship, he married Miss Mia- 
toD, a^d 15, who was then perform- 
ing with the company. 

MACDONALD, (Mr.) author of a 

tragedy called ** Vimonda," acted at 

the Hajunaiket in 1787. He wrote 

scvQcal 
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levenl iBfcoioui pieccf) Ice for the 
utrntpatpea, md ecneraUy uied the 
liffnature of Ataufmo Bramble. Ue 
died ki great discres at KeatiiihTowii, 

Mackenzie, (j. h.) author of 

« The Prince of Tunis," tn^edv, act- 
ed at EdioiMirgh, 1777 ; " The Ship, 
vradc," tragedy, acted at Cov^at 
Gardea, 1784; and ^ The Forae of 
rashiao,** comedy, do. 17d9, He is 
a native of Scotfaod, and has been 
aaofc suoeeiafiil aa a not el-wxiler thaa 
adnmadtt. 

MACKUN, (CHARLES) drana- 
tttt and actor, was bom in die nor^ 
thern provinee of Ireland, about the 
beanaingof the eighteenth century, 
and descended froan a respectable &« 
milT of the name of McLaughlin, 
which, in his own words, he £«y/uA. 
jSnionbectmuigan actor. He was 
placed bjr bis aMther, then a widow, 
■ader the care of a Mr. MicbolsoB, a 
fentiamui of Scotland, who u this 
itae kept a vespeetatrie school ia 
DwMtn. In I726» he came over to 
Englaiid, and having a passion for the 
aiage, joined several stroilinf compa- 
nies, and was afterwards engaged at 
Lincoln's Inn Fielda, where he fiiat 
dikcovered hia merit is a small cha- 
racter in FiBiding*s ** Coffee House 
Politician." For several seaaoas he 
perfiamed comic characters, and ia 
173& was unfortanaar eaougb tt> kill 
Mr. Hallam, an actor in the same 
theatie with himself and pcebably 
grandfather to the present Mrs. Mat- 
tocks. The dispute orijdDated about 
a wig which Hallam had on, and 
which the odier claimed as hia pro- 
vertgr, and ta the warmth of teniper 
f to which he had been always addict 
cd) he raised his cane, and gave hin^ 
a fiital stroke in the eye. He was 
brought to trial in coasequence, but 
no malicious intent appearing in 
evidence, he was acquitted, -in 1741 
(February 14) he established liis iame 
as an actor, in the character of Shy- 
lock, in the *< Meichant of Venice,*' 
for his own benc&t^ and reitored to 
Ihetfage a play which had been forty 
years supplanted by Lord Landa- 
downe^ "Jew of Veniae." which 
was a miserable alteration of the | 
abow. MacfclittlperfncaBaAceofdm I 



cbaraeter so fiorviUy struck a gcoti^- 
raan in the pit, that he exclaimed, 
^c This is the Jew — which Shakes- 
peare drew." JU has been said, Uiat 
this gentlemaa was Mr. Pope, and 
that be meant his panegyric on Mack- 
lin as a satire agaiostl^rdLaasdowBe. 
— The characters of the " Merchant 
of Venice" weie thus cact:— Anto- 
nio, Mr. Quiu i Bassaaio, Mr. Milr 
ward; Grauano, Mr. MiUs; Lauo^ 
ceiot, Mr. Chasman; Gobbo, Mr. 
Johnson ; Solaoio,Mr. Berry ; Moro- 
chius, Mr. CaJteU i Lorenzo, Mr. Ha- 
vard i Prince of Arragoa, Mr. Tuc- 
buit i Duke, Mr. Winstone ; Tubal, 
Mr. Taswell; Polarino, Mr. Ridout j 
,Porda, Mrs. CUve ; Neci^sa, Moi 
Pritchard ; and Jessica, Mrs. Wood- 
man. The manager and perfonuen 
having now disagreed, MacUia and 
several of the most eminent of 
the company revolted, among whom 
was Mr. Garrick, and a formal 
agreement was signed, by which 
they obliged themselves not to 
accede tp any terms which might ba 
proposed to them by the patentee 
without the consent of all the sub- 
scribers. The contest between tha 
manager and the seceders became 
soon very unequal. The latter found 
all applications for a new patent inef- 
fectual. There was now no remedf 
left, but to aipve with the nuoagee 
upon the best terms that could ba 
obtained. Some of the principal ac* 
tors, and such as were absoluaeiy «e* 
cessary to the conducting of die thea- 
trical nuM:hine, were admitted to 
favour upoa equal terms, and were 
allowed the same annual stipenda 
which they enjoyed before the seces- 
sion ,, otliers of less consequence wem 
abridged of half their income. The 
manager ascribed this revolt of tha 
plavers principally to Mr. MackUn 9 
and him he determined to punish foe 
his ingratitude. To the rest he waa 
reconciled: bat eternal baoishmeac 
from his theatre was die doom which 
he pronounced on the man who had 
been once his favourite adviser, and 
his bosom friend. Macklin had oo 
iaclination to become the 'scape goat 
ia diis business, and he urged Mr. 
Garriek to perfect the articles of their 
agreement, by. which it was eove« 
X <2 / luntedy 
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tianted, that neither of the contract- 
ing parlies should accommodate 
matters with the patentee without a 
comprehension of the other. Mr. 
Garricli could not but acknowledge 
the justice of Macklin^ plea ; he de- 
clared that he was ready to do all in 
his power to fulfil his agreement; 
but as the manager continued obsti- 
nate in his resolution to exclude Mr. 
Macklin, it could not reasonably be 
expected diat he should, by an obsti- 
nate perseverance in a desperate con- 
test, greatly iiyure his own fortune, 
and absolutely be the means of 
starving eight or ten people, whose 
fate de))ended on his accommodating 
the dispute with Fleetwood. He of- 
fered Mr. MackMn a sum to be paid 
weekly out of his income, for a cer- 
tain time, till the manager could be 
broueht into better temper, or he 
should have it in his own power to 
provide for himself suitable to his 
rank in the theatre. He obtained a 
promise of Mr. Rich to give Mrs. 
Macklin a weekly salary of 31. These 
proposals were strenuously rejected 
by Macklin, who persisted in his claim 
of Mr. Garrick's absolutely fulfilling 
the tenor of their compact. Mr. Gar- 
hck, notwithstanding the perseve- 
rance of Macklin, accei>tea Fleet- 
wood's proposals, and entered into 
Covenant with him, for that season, 
at a very considerable 'income. His 
reception, however, in the )>art of 
Bays, (Rehearsal) was very disagree- 
able. When the curtain drew up, 
the playhouse shewed more like a 
bear garden than a Theatre Royal. 
—The sea in a storm was not more 
terrible and boisterous than the loud 
and various noises which issued from 
the boxes, pit, and galleries. Gar- 
rick, as soon as he entered, bowed 
very low several times, and intreated 
to be heard. Peas were thrown up- 
on the stage, and he was saluted widi 
oud hisses, and continual cries of— 
Of! Of! This theatrical tempest 
lasted two nights. At last, the ardour 
6f Macklin's party began to relax, 
and Garrick recovered the public 
favour. James Lacev,Jiowever, who 
succeeded Fleetwood in the manage- 
ment, brought about a revolution in 
the theatre, In n47-«. He forgot all 
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former diiptttef, and engaged Mack* 
lin and his wife at a very considerable 
salary. At this time he produced his 
first play of ** Henry the Seventh ; 
or, the Popish Impostor :" afterwards 
« A WiU or no WiU j or, a new Case 
for the Uwye«.»' farce, 1746; " The 
Suspicious HuoMind criticised; or. 
the Plague of iEnvy," do. 1747 ; and 
^ The Fortune Hunters 4 or, the 
Widow bewitched,^ do. 1746. In 
the spring of 1746, Sheridan, the then 
manager of the Dublin theatre, offered 
him and his wife 800L per year for 
two years, which he accepted, and 
they soon after landed in Dublin to 
perform their engagements. Bnt 
Macklin's disposition to jealousy and 
dissatisfection still prevailed ; for 
scarcely bad he been a month in Dub- 
lin, when he -began 40 find out, that 
the manager chose to perform tra- 
gedies as well as comedies at his the- 
atre ; that his name stood in larger 
characters in the play-bilU; and a 
varietv of such grievous matters ; not 
consioering that he and his wife*! 
salary was fixed at all events for two 
years, and that any reasonable ar- 
rangeinent -which me manager might 
adopt for his own emolument would 
the more enable him to perform bis 
contract ; 4>ut consideration was lost 
upon a man of Macklin'^ temper, 
when once resolved; he therdbre 

Sve a loose to his passions, which at 
tt became so intolerable, that, ac- 
cording to the language of TrincuJo, 
** though Sheridan was King, Mack- 
lin would be Viceroy over him;>* 
which the former not agweing tOy 
determined him to shut the doors of 
his theatre against bodi him and his 
wife. Tiiis, however, so lar from 
bringing him to reason, provoked his 
irritabilities the more. He several 
times presented himself at the stage- 
door — no admittance. He- then 
sent themanager an attorney's letter 
—no answer. He tiien commenced 
a chancery suit ; and, after waiting 
the whole winter unemployed, he 
returned to England with several 
hundred pounds minus, and a snug 
law suit upon his shoulders into the 
bargain. On his return to England^ 
he commenced manag[er at Chester 
for that season ; and in the winter 
was 
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was ennged at Movent Garden Tlie- 
atre, where be performed Mercutio 
during the celebrated ran of ** Ro- 
meo and Juliet** between the two 
houses. How Macklin could have 
been aubtrai in a character so totally 
unfitted to his powers of mtod and 
body, is a quesuon not easily resolved 
at this day — partiailarly as Wood- 
ward played this very character at 
the other house, and played it in a 
style of excellence never perhaps 
before, or since, equalled ; yet what 
is still more strange, Macklin always 
spoke of Mercutio as one of his ^- 
▼ourite parts, and enlarged upon it 
in full confidence of his power. He 
produced at this theatre a dramatic 
satire, called " Covent Garden The- 
atre ; or, Pasquin turned Draw- 
canser,** 1753 ; and towards the close 
of the year 1753, having obtained 
from Mr. Garrick the use of his the- 
atre for that night, took a formal 
leave of the stage, in a prologue writ- 
ten on the occasion, in which he in- 
troduced his daughter as an actress 
to the protection of the public. — 
What induced him to quit the stage 
in the full vigour of fame and consti- 
tution, (as he was then, according to 
his own calculation, but fif^r-four) 
was one of those schemes which he 
long previously indulged himself in, 
of suddenly making his fortune by 
the establishment of a tavern and 
coffee-house in the Piazza, Cogent 
Garden, to which he afterwards ad- 
ded a school of oratory, upon a plan 
hitherto unknown in England, fouiid- 
ed upon the Greek, Roman, French, 
and Italian societies, under the title 
©f " The British Inquisition.** The 
first part of this plan was opened on 
the lltii of March, 1754, by a |iublic 
ordinary, (which was to be continued 
every day at four o'clock, price three 
shillinjgs) where every person was 
permitted to drink port, claret, or 
whatever liquor he should dioose— 
a bill of fare, we must confess, very 
encouraging, rtven in those times, 
and which, (torn its cheapness and 
novelty, drew a considerable resort 
of company for some time. Dinner 
being announced, by public adver- 
tisement, to be ready at four o'clock, 
• just as the clock bad struck that hour, 



a large tavern bell, which he had af- 
fixed to the top of the house, gave 
notice of its approach. This bell con- 
tinued ringing for about five minutest 
the dinner was then ordered to be 
dished j and in ten minutes after- 
wards It was set upon the table ; af- 
ter which the outer room door was 
ordered to be shut, and no other 
guest adnntted. Macklin bimselif 
always brought in the first dish, dress* 
ed in a fuH suit of clothes, &c with a 
napkin slung across his left arm.—* 
When he placed the dish on the table, 
he made a low bow, and retired a 
few paces back towards the side* 
board, wtncb was laid out in a very 
superb style, and with every possible 
convenience that could be thought of. 
—Two of his principal waiters stood 
beside him ; and one, two, or three 
more, as occasioB required them. — 
He had trained up all his servants 
several months before for this attend- 
ance ; and one principal rule (which 
he had laid down as a sine qua mn) 
was, that not one single word was to 
be spoken by them whii4 in the room, 
except when asked a question by one 
of the guests. The ordinary, there, 
fore, was carried on by signs^ previ- 
ously agreed upon ; and Macklin, as 
principal waiter, had only to observe 
when any thing was wanted or called 
for, when he communicated a sigm, 
which the waiters immediately un- 
derstood, and complied with. Thus 
was dinner entirely served up, and 
attended to, on the side of the house, 
all in dumb shew. When dinner 
was over, and the bottles and glasses 
all laid upon the table, Macklin, 
quitting his former situation, walked 
gravely up to the front of the table, 
and hoped ^* that all things were 
found agreei^tei" after which, he 
passed the bell-rope round tlie back 
of the chair of the person who hap- 
pened to sit at the head of the tables 
and, making a low bow at the door, 
retired. Though all this had the 
shew of a formality seemingly touch- 
ing too much on the freedom of a 
social meeting, it appeared to have 
a general good effect : the company 
not only saw it as a thing to which 
they had not been accustomed, but 
it gave them by degrees, from the exf- 
^ ample 
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mffc of ticiiufiiiQr} ml ecfiMM nnr* 
tme of temper and miMlentkNi io 
their diKoane; And it «u observed, 
tint tbcre were fewer wnaglet and 
disputes at diis erdinaiy, diicinf the 
tmc Maddin kept it, than eould wen 
be expected im plaoes whichadmiaed 
of to aiaed an assenbly d people.— 
Tbe coBpaBjr geocMHf oondtted of 
viti, autbon, (dftf ecs, templan, and 
feuBginf men of the t»wo. Of die 
•ther part of this piaa, wbich he cai> 
led ** The British In^uidtion," it is 
inpamble to tliink, widiout aaciibiiig 
to the author a degree of vaattf at* 
most borderiag on madness. By this 
plan, he not only incited a discuoioo 
Ml almost the whole circle of arts 
sciences, whiebhe was in a great 
sure to direct^ bat took V{)oa hia- 



•elf solely to give ketones on dw Co- 
medj of the Ancients — ^die use of 
tiieir masks, fluics, mimes, panto- 
mimea, lee. He next engaged to 
draw a comparison between the 
ttafesof Greece and Rome. To con- 
clude widt lectures upon each of 
Shakespearc'k plays, coounenting on 
the diOerent stories from which his 
plots were taken, the uses which he 
made of them, with strictsu-ei on his 
W>lea, morals, passions, manners, &c. 
—-In remeet to his knowledge of 
Ancient Comedr, and his attempt to 
draw a compaiisott betweciv the 
Greek and Ronun staye, he mast 
have obtained it (if he made anr li- 
terary enquiry at all) from i)ryden*s 
]»efaces, and other detached Eaglidi 
writers on die sul9eet,a»he was total- 
fy unacquainted with dlber the Greek 
or Ladn languages, and did not un- 
derstand Frendi well enough to avail 
Wmselfof then- criticisms. As to the 
original of Shakespeare's stories, and 
the uses he made of them, ^c. he 
was sdtl in a worse predicanicnt, as 
this required a coarse «f readmg in 
the cotempoiary writers of Shaks- 
•»H age, too miidfaiioas either 
r the grasp of his mind, or far the 
time which, from other avocations, 
he could bestow on h— so that to 
every body, but timselft MacUin 
stood i» a very itdieolous point of 
view— under the responsibility of 
laq^e promises, widi very little capital 
to diBcbarge them. Of hisJAuslndpin 
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Ioffhakopewe^ptavvwe believe there 
am no recoids, as he was not qoior 
fool enough to print diem, ner has 
even ridicule consigned them to me- 
mory: bist,asapKMifofwhathewaa 
capable of doiaf as a crisk m lUm 
ms, we suhfom die faHowsaf pi^ 
posalbemade fo Garrick, asa kiatf 
of pw^e&A oampeniadon to him, fo* 
giviaf him die use of his theatre Itar 
one night, andftw wridnf afrreweO 
cpitogue <or bun on die same occa- 
sion. In his oonvenatieo widi the 
manager about the greatnmofKo- 
meo- and Joliei, he t»ld hhn, that aa 
the town had not properiy seeded 
wMch was the better Romeo, Barrp 
or hin^ he meant oldmately to dc- 
cide that quesrioa in his next iectora 
on diat tragedy. Garrick, who vraa 
dH akve to hmt, instandy cocked up 
bis ear, and caclaimed, *< Ah ! mj 
dear Mac, haw will yon bring thm 
about r *' I'd tell you, Sii*; ImsM 
to shew your dtfiierettt merits in the 
garden scene. Barry comes into it^ 
Sir, as neat at a lord, swaggering 
about his love, and talking so kxid, 
diat, by G-~, Sir, if we don^ sappose 
the servantt «f the Capulet faoailf 
afanoat dead widi deep, dwy BwaC 
have coBK out and tossed die tOicm 
in a blanket Well, Sir, after havhif 
fixed my auditors' attention to «h» 
part, then I dull ask, ftut how doee 
Ganricfc act dus? Why, Sir, semiUe 
that the hwrily are at enmity witir 
him and hiahouae, he comes creepiny 
in upon hie toes, whispering bis love, 
and looking about him>iuf like a tkiff 
im the mgb.** At dus Garrick cmdd 
hoU ont no longer— he dnnked him 
for his good intendons, but begged he 
would dedinc his purpose, as, after 
alL he thought it a quesdon better 
leit to the opinion of an audience 
dian die satayeet of a lecture. Widi 
diese quahdcations as a critic, mudi 
sncoess coukl not be augiwed from 
the lectures. The event turned out 
as, ina litde dme, the few who 
rted to his rooms gave up all 
ideas of iaapvovemeot, and die whole 
asmmed an air of burlesque, which 
waasdil heightened by die gnmty of 
MackUtt, who, trusting to the effi- 
ciency of his own powers, appeared 
every night lull d ro ne d, dictating, to 
the 
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Hie town ia <11 the aks of raperioriR- 
telligence. Foote sto«d at the head 
of the witf and laugben en this oc- 
catioD. To a man of hit biuaoBr, 
Macklia was ai the dace to the pike, 
a wire vrey. He aceovdiacljr made 
bma his daity food for Uagfater and rt- 
dicuie, by constantljr attending hit 
lectares, and, by Ms qoestiont, rc- 
aiaiks, and repartees, kept the audi- 
ence in a oMtinual roar. Macklin 
sometimes made battle— but it was 
Prinm to Pyrrtmst-^be now and then 
name ont with a strong nemark, or 
bitter saroasm ; bnt in wit and hn- 



mcur, Foote was cresdy hii sui 
Foote likewise had the talent of keep- 
ing his temper, winch siiU added to 
Ms superiority. One night as Mack- 
lin was preparing toteg'm his lecture, 
and hearing a bus in the room, be 
tpied Foote in a comer, talking and 
toughing most immoderately. This 
he thought a safe time to rebuke him. 
as lie had not begun his lecture, and 
. eonsequently could not be subject to 
any ctnidsm : he ttierefore cried ont 
with some authority, " Well, Sir, you 
•Bern to be very merry there : but do 
you know what I am going to say 
■ow;'* ** No, 8ir,» says Foote: 
« Fray A youf** The ready and 
msembarratted manner of this reply 
drew on such a burst of hinghier, as 
silenced the lecturer for some mi- 
nutes ; nor could he then get on, till 
called upon by the general ▼oioe of 
the company. Another time, Mack- 
lin undertook to shew the causes of 
' duelling in Ireland ; and why it was 
mudi more the practice of that na- 
tion than any otter * In order to do 
this in his own way, he began widi 
.cfthelriAl 



the earliest part 

as it respected the cuttoms, the edu- 
cation, and the animal spirits of the 
inhabitants ; and after getting as far 
as the reign of Queen Elisabeth, he 
was again proceedhig, when Foote 
spoke to order. ** Well, Sir; what 
have you to say upon this subject *— 
•* Only to crave a Utile attention. Sir, 
(says Foote, with much seeming mo- 
desty) when 1 think I can settle this 
point in a few words." « Well, Sir, 
go on." " WhT then. Sir," says 
Foote, ** to begin. What o'clock is 

it?» « 0K:kJ6kr* »ys 
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« what has the <Aoc!k to do with a dii- 
sertationondueUing?" "Pray, Sir.* 
says Foole, **be pleased to answer 
my ouestion." Macklin, on this: 
pulled ont his watch, and reported 
the hour to be half past ten. ** Werf 
well," says Foote ; " about this time 
of the night, every gentleman in Ire- 
land, that can possibly afford it, is m 
his third bottle of claret, consequent- 
ly is in a fair way of getting drunk ; 
from drunkenness proceeds <{nar- 
relling, and from quarrelling duelling; 
and so there's an end of the chapter.* 
—The company seemed fully sati»> 
fled with this abridgment} and Mack- 
lin shut up bis lecture for that even* 
Ing in great dudgeon. Another 
night, being at supper with Foote 
ami some others at the Bedford, one 
of the company was praising Mack- 
lin on the ^reat regularity of his ordi- 
nary, and m perticuhir his manner of 
directing his waiten by agnals,'-^ 
» Aye, Sir," says MackUn, «* I knew 
it would do. And where do you 
think I picked up this hint? Welt, 
Sir , 111 tell you. I picked it up from no 
less a man than James Duke of YorL 
who, you know, Sir, first invented 
signals for the fleet." " Very apro- 
pos, indeed," says Foote, " and good 
poetical justice, as fnm th$ fleet thef 
were taken — so to the Fleet both mas- 
ter and signals are likely to return.* 
— All this, though galling to Macklin, 
was fun for the public ; and if it end- 
ed here, would, perhaps, have served 
Macklin in a pecuniary way, as much 
as it hurt his feelings in another :— 
but Foote did not know when he had 
enough of a good tUng: he intro- 
duced liim into his theatre at the Haf- 
market, where neither cut so good ft 
figure as they did in (he British Inqui- 
sition; and Macklin, in return, re- 
torted in all kind of abuse ana ca- 
lumny. The public at last grew tired 
of the controversy, from beinr taketi 
out of its proper plaoe: and tne Bri- 
tish Inquisition soon after this began 
to feel a gradual decay in all its de- 
partments. Most people beside the 
projector saw the seeds of a speedy 
dissolution in the first principles m 
this scheme. In the first place, it was 
upon a laiige expensive scale, and 
I quite advel m this county j it, there- 
' fore 
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fore, not only required a greater ca- 

Eital than Macklin was matter of, 
ut much greater talents, as be had 
neither learning, reading, figure, or 
elocution, for the oratorical part; 
nor assiduity, knowledge, or temper, 
for keeping a coffee-house and ta- 
vern. WhiUt he amused himself 
with drilling his waiters, or fitting 
himself for the rostrum, by poring 
over tlie Athenian Oracle or Parlia- 
mentary Debates, his waiters, in re- 
turn, were robbing him in all direc- 
tions; his cook generally went to 
market for him, and his principal 
waiter was his principal butler: in 
sliort, Macklin had left himself little 
siore to do in the essential paits of 
this business, than paying the bills ; 
and these soon poured in upon him 
so fast, that he could not even acquit 
himself of this employment Ac- 
cordingly, the next winter did ulti- 
mately decide the question, as we 
iind hmi a bankrupt on the 25th of 
January, 1755, under the title of vint- 
ner, ccffee-man, and chapman. On 
his examination before the Commis- 
sioners oi Bankruptcy, every thing 
turned out to his diaracter but his 
prudence, as it appeared he lost his 
money partly by the sums Incurred in 
building and fitting up the rooms, 
and partly by the trade not being ade- 
quate to such a scale of expenditure. 
One circumstance, however, should 
not be omitted here, which redounds 
to his character as a father, which 
was, that it was proved, by sufl&cient 
documents, that he laid out no less 
than twelve hundred pounds on the 
education of his daughter — an edu- 
cation not ill bestowed, as it respect- 
ed exterior accomplishments, &c. but 
which made so httie impression on 
her gratitude, that, at her death 
(which happened when her father 
tras above eighty years of age, and 
when, it was well known,^he was far 
Irom being independent) she be- 
queathed the best part of her fortune 
to strangers, giving him, at the same 
time, such an eventual title to the 
other part, as was worse than ab- 
solute neglect — it was a legacy 
in mockery, as if she only thought 
of her fatner to tantalize him with 
fruitless expectauoas. Though Miss 
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MackUn w]i not handsome, she was 
cenECfl in her person, and being 
IvEiply educated, was fashionable in 
her in;injit:n and deportment She 
vHi bciijdp, a very rising actress, and 
}iAvc ^ppcimeiu of her singing and 
da nci ni; i n occasioiuil entertamments, 
uhiih m^de her a great fiivourite 
Willi the uiwn. Some days previous 
Lu her UcdeBt, whilst Macklin was 
d[|iEif jt hrfakfast, a loud knocking 
i E hJ^ rLofji announced the name of a 
Uaronct, at that time as well known 
fill the turf, as he has since been in 
the cluir^cter of a noble Lord, and 
GteM L^^Mi. Practitioner. After the 
ctiremuDiei of introducdon were 
□vcr, Macklin hoped " he would do 
him the hoDuur of breakfuting with 
hi in f*' whidi the other very lankly 
accepted vf, and the conversation be* 
came general— the stage, of course, 
fumita one of the topics ; when the 
H^ronei took this opportunity to 
prai&e hVui Macklin in the highest 
sLTiitas of panegyric. This Macklin 
thokirht a good omen forhisdaugh- 
ler'b benefit Dight, and. bowed most 
^raQLiiUiily to all his encomiums. At 
i^X, after a. &hort pause^ (arising, at 
Marlciln Ukutight, from his emban«ss» 
mem jibv ut ihe nunner of asking for 
uikctii) lSui? Baronet began the foi* 
lowing curious conversation >.~. 
'■'■ After what 1 have said of your 
diiiEj;hter, Mr. Macklin, you may tup- 
pox ] am not insensible of her merits* 
—1 ttie^M to be her friend, not in the 
article c.( taking tickets for her be- 
ne^i, snJ such trifling acts of friend- 
ihlp, whidi mean nothing more tban 
ihc vanity of patronage— 1 mean to 
Ue hcE friend for Ufe.» »♦ What do 
you allude to, Strf» says Macklin^ 
rousedtiTihtiUut expression. **Why,»» 
sajd U]fr Lidicr, " I mean as I siqr, to 
■nakc her my friend for life ; and as 
; uu ite i nun of the world, and *om 
in yiia ihuuld be considered in this 
bu»Q«^-I now make you an offer 
ui tour hundred pounds per year for 
your daughter, and two hundfed 
IKund* \ii:r year for yourself, to be 
se^uTed i)u any of my estates during 
OLHh y« ur natural lives. »» *♦ I was 
It ?hat tnue^" says Macklin, "spread- 
ing Mime butter OB my rol^ and hap- 
pencil iv luive in my band a large 
case 
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case knifef which grasi>ing, and look- 
ing steadily at the Baronet, desired 
him instantly to quit my apartments, 
telling him at the same time, that I 
was as much surprized at his folly as 
his profligacy, in thus attempting the 
honour of a child through the medium 
of her parent. He affected not to 
mind me, and was proceeding with 
gome coarseness, when instantly I 
sprung from my seat, and holding the 
knife near his throat, in a menacing 
manner, bid htm make the best of 
his way down stairs, or I would in- 
stantly drive that instrument into his 
heart, as die due reward of such base 
and mfamous proposals. Sir, (con- 
tinued the veteran) I had no occa- 
lion to repeat my menaces a second 
time. By 6- -, the fellow made but 
one jump from his chair to die door, 
and scampered down the stairs as if 
the D — 1 was in him. He ran across 
the garden in tiie same manner, 
thinkmg I was still at his heels : and 
to, Sir, I never spoke to the rascal 
«nce.*'- — He now joined Barry in 
founding a new theatre in Dublin, 
and in the spring of 1757, Macklin 
went to Ireland along with Barry and 
Woodwara, who was admitted as 
partner, and was present at laying 
the foundation stone of Crow Street 
Theatre. About the September of 
the same year, Barry having obtained 
a sufficient number of subscribers to 
his new theatre, and arranged every 
other matter relative to his great de- 
sign, returned to London, leaving 
Madklin as his ioeum feneas, who, to 
-do him justice, was so very vigilant 
and industrious in all the departments 
of his trusti that, upon Barry's return 
to Dublin, towards the close of the 
summer of 1758, the theatre was 
nearly readv for their performance. 
— Mrs. Macklin died about this time, 
before her husband could receive 
any benefits from her engagement, 
and he seemed much afBicted at her 
loss, as her judgment and good sense 
often kept him within the pate of 
propriety. This was his first wife. — 
She was the widow of a respectable 
hosier in Dublin, of the name of Grace, 
where the marriage took place about 
1731-2. She made her debut at 
Chester in the** Nurse," in ** Romeo 
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and Juliet" Shewatesteemedanex* 
cellent actress in the walk of her pro- 
fession — a very considerable reader, 
and possessed the accomplishments 
of singing and dancing to that degree, 
as would have enabled her to get 
her bread in these lines, was not her 
acting considered as the most profi- 
table employment! She had been 
some months before her death in a 
declining state, but her dissolution ic 
said to have been hastened by her 
husband's losses and bankruptcy.— 
Crow Street theatre opened on the 
23d of Oct. 1758, with an occasional 
prologue spoken by Barry, after which 
was performed the comedy of ** She 
Would, and She Would Not ; or, the 
Kind Impostor.** Macklin joined this 
corps as soon as decency for the lust 
of his wife would admit; but such 
was the versality of his temper, that 
he not only quitted his engagements 
with Barry and Woodward, and re- 
turned to London the middle of De- 
cember, 1759, but made an engage- 
ment to perform at 9mock Alley (the 
opposition house) towards the close 
or that season } which, however, he 
did not fulfiL Macklin, now, had 
greater projects than joining the Irish 
theatres : at this time he got an en- . 
gagement at Drury Lane at a verf 
considerable salary; and besides had 
it in meditation to bring out his farce 
of ** Love a la Mode," which, tiiough 
it met with some opposition in the 
beginning, afterwards received such 
applause, bodi in London and Dub- 
lin, as made amends for all his former 
dramatic miscarriages, and crowned 
him with no inconsiderable share of 
reputation. Thi^ farce was first act* 
ed at Drury Lane, 1760, and after* 
wards he brought out at Covent Gar- 
den ** Tlie Married Libertine," co- 
medy, 1761 ; ** The Irish fine Lady,»» 
farce, 1767 ; and ** The true-born 
Scotchman," comedy, which was af- 
terwards acted under the titie of 

« The Man of the World," 1781. 

In 1774, he attempted the character 
of ** Macbeth," which met with a 
most violent opposition. The ground 
of complaint against this actor wa< 
changed after his second appearance 
in the character, and from a critique 
upon his acting, bis antagonists at- 
Y' tacked 
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tacked him with regard to his ymi- 
dtiets this anMefrom a speech which 
he then made, wherein he asserted 
that Mr. Sparks and Mr. Reddish had 
hissed him in the gallery on die first 
night of his appearance. These gen- 
tlemen made aflidavits to the con- 
trary, and, daring the whole week, 
the papers w«re filled with squibs on 
both sides. On his third appeaiance 
in Madieth, previons to the pla^ , he 
came on in his own character, widi a 
manuscript ki his hand, mid after 
much contest, was allowed to road a 
part of it, wliich conuined the proofs 
of his former assertion. He. then 
went through the character with 
some applause. This second address 
to the public produced a letter from 
Mr. Reddish to Mr. Macklin, to which 
the latter published an anMrer. An 
account having appeared in one of 
the papen of a tumult that occurred 
upon his/o«rM appeannoe in the 
character, in which it was said " Mr. 
Smiths friends openly avowed the 
cause," this gentleman applied to 
the printer, and finding Mr. Macklin 
to be tiie author of th&t declaration, 
addressed a letter to him the neat 
day in the same paper, positively de- 
nying the charge. Tliese altercations 
created a very strong party against 
Mr. Macklin, Nov. 18, when he was 
to have played Shylock. They had 
•tarioned themselves in proper places 
of the pit and balcony lyoxes, for the 
better application to the managers. 
When the curtain drew, up, the cry 
was general for Mr. Colman to make 
his appearance ; but Bensley being 
sent to learn the sense of the house, 
he was not suffered to speak. M ack- 
lin then advanced in the dress of Shy- 
lock from behind the scenes, and 
hiraibly supplicated to be heard — but 
a general uproar took place, and he 
was forced to retire. He next ap- 
peared in his own cloaths, but tne 
attempt was fruitless. Messrs. Miles 
and Sparks seemed to be the leaders 
of the opposition, and the latter stood 
up upon his seat widi a written pa- 
per, anxious to communicate its con- 
tents to the house, but he was not 
suffered to read it During this time 
successive embassies were dispatched 
firam the manager^ in the persons of 
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Bendey, Woodward, Rdnhcid, an4 
Clark— -but aH to no purpose : No- 
thing ^oukl satisfy but the appearance 
of Mr. Colman. Macklin was on 
and off the stage every two minutes, 
but could not get leave to speak. — • 
He soon learnt, by the delivery of a 
written paper,'diat it was the sense 
of the companyhe Should never play 
there again. This he received with 
an affectation of contempt, at which 
the house was exoeediogiy incensed, 
and declared unless Mr. Colmaa 
would come -forth, they would tear 
up the benches. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Bensley brought in a board, on 
whidi was written in chalk in large 
characten, ** At the command of the 
public, Mr. Macklin is discharged:" 
A roar of applause ensued. An at- 
tempt was then made to perform 
•*' She Stoops to Conquer;** out the 
cry was still for Mr. Colman to con- 
firm the written declaration in per- 
son. To pacify them, Mr. Fisher 
made his appearance, bat was hoot- 
ed off. Matters now became very 
serious. The ladies were desired to 
wididraw ; andithe gentlemen in the 
pit and boxes united. On their be- 
ginning to tear up the seats, Mr. 
Co|man advanced. The house be- 
came quiet; and the manager be- 
gan with observing^ that, " as this 
was his first appeacance on any stage, 
he hoped for their 4i^ulgence.** — - 
This seasonable piece Vf wit conci- 
liating the general favour, 'he told 
them with an audible voice, >that *' it 
was the intent of tlie proprietors of 
that theatre to comply with the com- 
nuinds of the public even to the mi- 
nutest particulars, and asked them if 
it was their pleasure that Mr. Mack- 
lin should be discharged!** The 
whole, as with one voice, cried 
" Tes." Mr. Colman replied, ««he 
is discharged ;" and begged to know, 
" whether it was their pleasure that 
the play of " She Stoops to Conquer,** 
should be ^lerformed :'* "No, No, 
No,*' was the universal cry. "Since 
this is the case,** replied Mr. Colman, 
" the money must be returned, for 
it is not in our power to perform any 
other,*' and then retired However, 
the house still seeming dissatisfied, a 
fresh attempt. was made to perform 
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% but hi- vain ; the clainonr conti- 
nued, and nothing remained but Mr. 
Lewes to give out the play for the 
-neit day, which he did with, ** Gen- 
tiemen, (for the Ladies were gone) 
to-morrow will be performed *' Love 
in a Village :" This ended the alter- 
cation of the evening about eight 
otrlock. Macklin now went to law 
with his adversaries. Lee, James, Al- 
dus, Miles, and Clarke, and sub:iUn- 
tiated his losses. May U, 1775, the 
'Court proceeded to state the Judges' 
report, in order to pronounce judg- 
ment against the offenders ; and 
after it was determined that they 
dioaki make Madtlin a reasonable 
compensation in damages for two 
years sabry at one hnnared poimds 
etch, two benefits at two hundred 
pounds each, and the whole of his 
cgpence s out of pocket, — Macklin 

Eneroudy relinquishedube whole of 
I damages, upon the following 
terms: ** To have his law expences 
reimbursed him ; the gentlemen to 
take one hundred pounds worth of 
tickets for his daughter^ benefit's one 
hundred pounds worth of tickets for 
his own benefit ; and one hundred 
pounds worth of' tickets for the be- 
nefit of the theatre- on the first night 
of his being reinstated in his employ- 
ment ** After 'this, he occasionally 



lin duiing Mr. Daly's management. 
— November 27, 1788, while- repre- 
•eniing the diaracter of Sir Pertenax 
Mac Sycophant, in his own comedv, 
(The Man of the World) he suddenly 
lost iiis recollection, and addressed 
the audience-, informing them, that 
unless he found himselt more capa- 
ble, he should not again venture to 
solicit their attention.. After this, 
however, he appeared again, and in 
the middle of ttie character of Shy- 
lock, for his own benefit^ May 7, 
1789, his memory failed 4um i» the 
same manner, and the pact was 
finished by Mr. Ryder.- Finding 
himself now wholly incapable of per- 
forming, he retired with regret from 
the stage, and about four years after, 
by the advice of his fiiends, his two 
pieces, « 1 be Man of the World," 
and ** Love-a-la-Mode,»» were, un- 
der the superiotendaoce of Mr. Mur- 



Elt printed, and offered to the 
i^ subscription, when the 
,, ontributions of several disthi- 
guisihed characters amounted to up- 
wards of 15001. pounds, which, under 
the direction of^Dr. Brooklesbr» John 
Palmer, Esq. and Mr. Longman, 
trustees, was laid out (agreeable 
to the proposals) in purchasing an 
annuity of 2001. for Mr. Macklin, and 
of 751. for Mrs. Macklin, (his second 
wife) in case she survived nim. Thh 
great Nestor of the sUge (who lat- 
terly became very languid and de- 
fiecuve in memory} died July II. 
1797, and his remauis were mterrea 
in r vault at the north side of Covent 
Garden church. The following gen- 
tlemen attended the funeral: — Mr. 
Hull, Mr Griffith, Mr Barlow, Mr. 
Kirkman, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Mac- 
douald. Dr. Atkinson, Dr. Kenned/, 
Mr. Brandon, Mr. Davies, Mr. Led- 
ger, Mr. Munden. Thecorpse was 
taken into the vestry, and prayers^ 
read over it by the Rev. Mr. Am- 
brose, who came from Cambridge on ' 
purpose to perform this last act of 
kindness to, his tutor, and a great 
number of spectators were assem- 
bled, among whom were many of 
the deceased's theatrical friends. 

MACNALLY, (LEONARD) dril- 
nutist, was bom tn Dublhi ; bis fa- 
ther and ^ndfather were merchants^- 
and he u descended on the side or 
father and mother from ancient Irish 
families. Mr. Macnaliy is related 
to many of the principal Roman Ca^ 
tholic families in Ireland, to the fa- 
mily of Nethsdale in Scotland, and 
Howard in England. His preaeces- 
son suffered much by forfeitures 
under EngUsli acts of parliament, ia 
consequence of tiie varioiu revolu- 
tions of property in his country. Hif 
Sandffttner made a very considera- 
e personal property, which he laid 
out m building in Dm)Uh, but having 
taken leases liable to discovery of 
this property) in consequence of a 
bill under the Popish laws, he was 
stript of it. His fother died when he 
was an infant, at which tone the bilf 
of discovery was filed; and very little 
attention was paid to hii education.. 
He owes more to nature than to art, 
and may strictly be said to be a self- 
Y 2 educated 
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educated nun i^i^ 

=f^d Earned' Ctrl?i'' *^ ^^^> 
<^JefuJS^ and'' *^^*^ttW^ 

do. J7»| " L, /^"^f^'' ' comjc opera; 
the K^iies of ^^:i ^^J'^^^ol^ or 

J^ returned lo^ ll^V'^f "^arri,,}, 
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h^ ■^"r'lea lo the Ira 
Feaijvav* jyg^"^'^^ The Caiia^e 

i?^^ a.d'-X^^;;!^'^; Garde.,, 
I'^tihJt^, a«d T,l b^S\'\^ "f^^s or 

^^-x^s for Ihe s,,"/ ''/'^''"t'' "•» 



quecceof adisa^iS'^ m eons.,. 
'¥ P^an of Sadler? K^*^ ^^ ' 

««fu/, anci ^^5,™^ P;."^'^ nimic 
;y*«^g<^^nect^S^,^^toDit the 

O^dn 1 17751 f" '5'' ^°nh Co rear 

MALLET, (DAVm^ ^ 
penury of his n^ "'^^ ^"d by the 
^"ffih,a mean oiEc^ ,ff^T^^^f ^in- 

^'t .^irth ami fn^ife ^ !i^[^^f^ ^^f 
"'«. 7'™urrf, ,h""" If Wales i„ 
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once toraed }one«, author of the Earl 
€d EsKX, out of a piiUicrodm, for 
prRtending to the least share of it; 

M ALONE, (EDMUND) commen. 
tator, to whose indefatieable labours 
the public are indebted for various 
lUustratioas of Shakspeare, and se- 
veral carious discoveries, is a native 
of Ireland, descended from a familf 
of distinction and property, and bro- 
ther to Lord Sunderlin, of DubUn, 
who received that title in 1785. The 
industry of this studious writer k evi* 
dent from his voluminous works. — 
His *' Enquiry into certain papers, 
aec. attributed to Sbakspeare," (see 
IrtiamS) made an octavo pamphlet of 
four hwUbred and twoiiy'fomr pagtSj 
being ** A Letter addressed to the 
Earl of Cbarlemont*' On such a 
frivolous subject, a few pages would 

etve been iufiident, (see Boaden). 
e likewise published ** Some account 
of the life andwriun/p of John Dry- 
den,*' exceeding >m hwidnd and 
ehtty-nxM pages. He has assisted the 
theatre with prologues, &c. 
. MARA, [Madame GERTRUDE 
ELIZABETH) singer, maiden name 
SckeneSngt was the daughter of a 
respectable musician of Hesse Cassel, 
who having been engaged to play at 
concerts both in London and in the 
country, brought her to £n[(Iand, 
when she gave early and astonishing 
tpecimens of her musical abilities.— 
She aocompanird her father to Italy 
and Germany, and her first appear- 
ance on the public stage was in the 
opera at Berlin, where she attracted 
the notice, and received the patro- 
nage of Frederick, king of Prussia, 
and at diis time she became the wife 
of Mr. Mara. Desirous of visidng 
Italy, she made known her intention 
to Frederick, who gave strict orders 
to prevent her from leaving his domi- 
nions. She was, therefore, oUiged 
to make use of artifice. A large 
harpsichord, of which she was very 
fond of, seemed to the king a secu- 
rity for its mistress ; but under pre- 
tence of having it repaired, she or- 
dered it to be removed, and instead 
of having it brought back to her own 
house, sent it out of the kingdom, 
and immediately followed it, having 
told the officer Uiat stopped her, the 
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king hid changed his mmd. « BeM 
is his permission, (says she) in which 
he has given me leave to go,** wo* 
dttcing a letter from thegreat Fre- 
derick, but of a very difKrent pur- 
port from what it was represented, 
and the officer knowing tier influ- 
ence at court, did not presiime to 
read more than the signature. Hav- 
ing thus escaped, she Went to Italy, 
and was present at the Carnival m 
1783, from whence she came to Eng- 
land. Her first appearance on the 
stage was in 1788, at Drury Lane, in 
the part of Mandane, (Artaxerxes) 
lor the benefit of Mr. Kelly, wifh 
whom she had been acquainted m 
Italy and Germany, and her success 
was so great, that she was engaged to 
perform six nights that season. In 
1791-3, when the Drury Lane com- 

Siny were performing at the Opera 
ouse, Haymarket, while the new 
theatre was building, she was en- 
gaged for Hoare*s serious opera of 
'* Dido.** For several seasons after- 
wards, she represented many of the 
principal cbaraaers in English opera, 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and 
having practised in that school witii 
much success, was engaged by Mr. 
Harris in 17^. Her representation 
of PoUy (Beggar*!! Opera) gave great 
satisfaction: though entirely different 
from that of Mrs. Billington, it was 
not less captivating : she sung die airs 
with the utmost simplicity, and 
scarcely ever called in the aid of a 
tkake or a JUmriA. Her husband, it 
is said, has died lately at Berlin. 

MARSHALL, (Mr.) actor, was 
bom in London, near Coveot Gar- 
den, and was bred to die same busi- 
ness of his father, which he relin- 
quished for die stage. His first at- 
tempt was at the Haymarket in 1781. 
He then performed in the country, 
where he married an actress, who 
was famed for her musical abilities. 
This union, however, was followed 
by a separation^ and entirely dissolved 
by that grim tyrant, Death, who 
seized die lady near Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Mr. Marshall having acquired 
mudi fame at Manchester, Birming- 
ham, York, iic was engaged as a 
substitute for Mr. Wewitzer, at Co- 
veot Garden, in 1790, wlicre he made 
hir 
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hte 1ifft •ppeatance in Bipttdle, 

(Poor Soldier) with dUtingiiisned ap- 
plause. His fame in the character 
vat chiefly owing to a song written 
tor that part by Mr. Murray, then uf 
the Bath Uteatre, and now uf Covent 
Garden, in which he was constantly 
encored. This gentleman iaaow in 
America. 

MARTYRt (Mrs.) actress, maiden 
name ThartoMj made her first* public 
appearance at Vauzhall, and the 
following season was engaged at Co- 
Tent Garden,, where the character 
chewed on forher debut was Rosetta, 
(Love in a Village) in which she was 
leceived with much applause, and 
performed several other characters 
witti equal approbation. Being a 
neat breeches figure, she acquired 
considerable £ime in the Page, m the 
** Follies of a Day." Soon after her 
cngpigement at Covent Garden, she 
was married to Captain Martyr, who 
died in the King's Bench, for debt.— 
Her daughter, having been previous- 
ly instructed in music by Madame 
Mara, has lately performed at Rich- 
mona, &c. with considerable ap- 
plause. See ATor/os, (Mrs.) 

MASSINK, (Mr.) machinest, and 
pantomime inventor, belon^d to 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, m Mr. 
Woodward's time, and was also en- 
gaged atDrury Lane by Mr. Garrick, 
where he brought out a pantomime, 
called "The Elopement,* Dec 1767, 
with great success. He assisted 
** The Jubilee," &c and died Nov. 
SO, 1789. 

MASON, (WILLIAM) was author 
of " flfrida," dramatic poem, alter- 
ed by Mr. Cohnan, and acted at Co- 
vent Garden, 1772; and again, alter- 
ed by the author, and acted 1779, 
and " Caractacus," do. 1776. His 
father, a clergyman, was possessed of 
the vicarage of St. Trinity. HuU. — 
Mr. Mason was admitted, after a 
preparatory education, of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. and M>A. and, 
in 1747, he oiitained a fftUowship in 
Pembroke Hall. In 1754, he enter- 
ed into holy orders, and was patro- 
nized by the then Earl of Holdemess, 
^ who obtained for htm' the apiwint- 
ment of chaplam to the king, and 



presentea>>himwttb the valuable rec<* 
tory of Aston, in this county. This 
gentiemai^ was an acknowledged 
scholar, and possessed a> well-founded 
claim to a high degree of > poetical re- * 
putation. His tragedies of " Elfrida,** 
** Caractacus," and other effusions of 
his uen, panicularly bis elegies oa 
the death of his wife, and the demise 
of Lady Coventry^ are justly ranked 
among the superior producrions of 
the age. His death was not occasion«- 
ed either by old age or inveterate 
disease: as he was stepping into his 
chariot^ his foot slipped, and his lejg 
grazed against the step. This acct« 
dent had taken place several dayi 
before he paid any attention to it ;j 
and on April 3, 1797, a mortification 
ensued, which, in 48 houn time, 
closed Ms lifiel 

MATTOCKS, (Mn. ISABFXLA) 
actrest) maiden name HaUam, was 
bom in 1746. Herunde. WUliam 
Hallam. was manager of the theatre 
in Goodman's Fields, where her fa- 
ther performed, and was much ap- 
proved of in low comedy. She i% 
also related to the family of Mr. Rich^ 
who was manager of Covent Gardem 
Her father was obliged, through em- 
barrassments, to quit England, and 
try his fortune in America, where; 
soon^after his arrival, he became ma- 
nager of the theatres in New York, 
CharlestowB, and Philadelphia, and 
realized a fortune of 10,0001. but hit 
family lost the whole in the American 
war. Miss Hallam, on her father^ 
departure4 was educated by her aunt^ 
Mrs. Barrington, who was an actress 
of merit, and at the a^e of four yeats 
and ajialf, her little niece performed 
the part. of. the Parish Girl, (What • 
d>e canity) forher imcle's benefit, 
at. Covent- Garden. She was so di- 
minutive at this time, a gentleman in 
the pit observed^ ** 1 can hear hec 
very well, but I can't see her without 
a glass.** At fifteen, she appeared in • 
the character of Juliet, at the same 
theatre, and for several seasons 
filled a respectable hne of business 
in tragedy, comedy, and opera, but 
now entirely comedy. Her husband, 
Mr. Mattocks, was a performer at 
Covent Garden, and for some time 
manager at Liverpool. Uer (^and- 
£itber 
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fiither wu killed bf Mr. Macklin in a 
dispute, (see MackUn) but some bio- 
ffra)4ien have injudiciously asserted 
It was her fother. Her daughter, 
who was at Liverpool, is lately mar- 
ried to a gentleman of the Inner 
Temple. 

MAZZIN6H1, (JOSEPH) com- 
poser, was bora, it is said, in England, 
but is of foreign extraction, his rather 
(who hada large family) having been 
«n eminent mu«ician abroad. He 
has composed for the Opera House, 
«nd lately for the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent Garden, in conjunction with 
Mr. Wm. Reeve, who, in 17R7, 
assisted the late Mr. 'Palmer at the 
Royalty Theatre, and has («ngly) 
composed the music of several pieces 
. for the regular theatres. Mr. Maz- 
cinghi furnishes the serious airs, and 
his partner the comic^ and both in 
each department, discover much 
science and ingenuity.— —The pro- 
ductions of their united efforts 
have been the music of ^ Ramah 
Droog,»» "The Turnpike Gate,»» &c 
Of Mr. Reeve alone, " Joan of Arc," 
** The Purse," " Escape from Pri- 
t«a,» " Charity Boy," fcc. In 
-** Ranuih Droog," Mr. Mazzinghi in- 
troduced a pupil of his, Miss Waters. 
—Her countenance was expressive 
—her figure elegant — but her abili- 
.tiea as a singer, and especially as an 
actress, require more cultivation. — 
As a composer, Mr Mazzinghi pos- 
sesses much elegance of conception 
and mastery of execution, but fre- 
quently trifles with his genius. His 
wife died early in the year of 1800. 

• MELLON, (Miss) actress, was for- 
merly the heroine at Liveipool, and 
other towns, and now belongs to the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, where 
the is frequently seen with much 
pleasure. 

MELMOTH, (COURTNAY) see 
Pratt. » 

MELMOTH, (Mrs. CHARLOTTE) 
actress, has performed in almost all 
the Dublin Theatres, and was a fa- 
vourite in both tragedy and comedy. 
She was supposed to be the wife of 
Cwrtnay Meimoti. One season, pre- 
vious to her benefit in Dublin. ( 1786) 
she reported her intention of becom- 
jBga Roman -catholic, as»d regularly 



every morning visited chapel, but 
the receipts or tbe house not corre- 
sponding with her expectations, she 
found it was likely to be of no benefit 
to her in this worid, and therefore 
did not (bink proper to change her 
road to the mxt. She is now in Ame- 
rica, where she Iceeps a respectable 
Uvera, and performs at the Mew 
Theatre. 

MENAGE, (Miss BELLA) iu:tress 
at the Theatres Royal Drury Laneand 
the Haymarket, was intended for a 
pantomime performer only, having 
been instructed in dancing by Mon. 
Didelot, and afterwards by Mr. 
Degville. particularty in the horapipe^ 
which slie has introduced with so 
much success .in the pantomime of 
** The Corsabrs," and in which she 
has been regularly encored. She be- 
came,, however, an actress when very 
young, having represented children^ 
characten witii more than common 
abilities. Attiiistimeitwasj-emark* 
ed by a certain performer in the 
Green Room, whose merit was not 
above mediocrity, that children, when 
«o wonderfully great at the begin- 
ning, seldom made good performers 
when they grew up : upon which 
littie Jeiia very archly replied, • 
" Then, Sir, 1 suppose you were 
wonderfully great when you were a 
child.^' As far as criticism now ma|i 
judge, this lady promises to be an ex- 
ception to the ^deman>s remark. 
Her elder sister is on the 'stage, but 
chiefly assists in chorusses. Her bro- 
ther, though very voung, has already 
displayed so much merit in panto- 
mime at Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket, that should his abilities 
increase with his 7ears, he will be a 
desirable acquisition to any the- 
atre. 

MENDEZ, (MOSES) autiior of the 
following musical entertainments^ 
" The Double Disappointment,".act'k 
ed at Covent Garden, 1746, 8vo. 
1759 ; ** The Chaplet," acted at 
Drury Lane, 1749; " Robin Hood,** 
do. 1751 ; and " The Shepherds 
Lottery," do. 1751, was a Jew, and 
supposed to have been eitiier a stock 
broker, or notary public. He was 
possessed of considerable genius, was 
an agreeable campanion, and a 
pleaung 
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pleasing poet He died Febniarjr 4, 
1758, worth, as it was thought, 
lOOJOOOL What a fortune for an 
authar! 

MERRY, (ROBERT)- dramatist, 
but more renowned as a poet, was 
born in London. His fother had ac- 
quired more than a competenqr by 
trade, and had a relish for its advan- 
tages and profits : but the aunt of 
our young hero, had sentiments of a 
loftier cast, and she prevailed on her 
brother to allow her to' prescribe the 
regimen for her nephew^ education. 
— ^Thls proposal was readily acqui- 
esced to by the father, from a well 
poised consideration of interest ; and 
as toifondaum was afraid the coun- 
try air might be too severe for the 
young cockney^s tendtrfnmt, he was 
never carried abroad unless wrapt in 
fun, or other equally warm clothing. 
Notwithstanding all which, he ao- 
peared luckily to have escaped the 
dangers which J. J. Rousseau de- 
scribes the children of great per- 
sonages to undergo from too much 
parental fondness. 7 he first founda- 
tion of the gentleman in young Merry, 
waslaid by that great literary criaracter 
Dr. Parr. From the Doctor he went 
to Christ College, Oxford, where he 
made an intimate acquaintance, 
which, at one time, was thought 
might have greatly aided his advance- 
ment in life. This acquaintance, 
however, did not ripen into the ex- 
pected fruit i probably for want of 
cultivation. The profession of divi- 
nity and law were canvassed by Mr. 
Merry»s relations, in order to make a 
choice for him. But as he was not 
grave enough in countenance for the 
parson, it was resolved, he should be 
a lawyer, and he accordingly entered 
a student of Lincoln's Inn. Why this 
line was not pursued, does not ap- 
pear ; as, on tne death of his father, 
ne purchased a commission in the 
horse-gnards. A military life, how- 
ever it might for a while gratify the 
Jrouthfiil vanity of our hero, did not 
ong engage his heart. A lieutenancy 
andadjutancy were the highest com- 
missions he ever held in the army, 
and these he disposed of with the 
resolution to travel on the continent. 
Like the bees on Hybla's banks, our 



rover tasted of every sweet within 
his reach: but Florence chiefly en> 
gaged his attention, not to say his 
afiection. The cbarms of a well- 
known married lady of quality fasci- 
nated his eyes, penetrated his heart, 
and for a time nxed him to the spot 
Italy, in his mind^ surpassed all couti- 
tries under heaven for realizing the 
pleasures of the imagination. By the 
engagingness of his manners, he had 
made an acquaintance with several 
persons, natives as well as foreigners, 
disdngiiished as iiterati in the circles 
of fashion. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the celebrated academy Delia 
Crusca, and was easily persuaded to 
engage with several of his country 
folk of both sexes in the Florentine 
Miscellanjr, printed under the eye 
and superintendance of the judicious 
and learned Mrs. Fiozzi. While wit 
and taste were thus publicly diffused 
through the elegant part of the world, 
privaie scandal did not want for pub« 
lishen. Tales were circulated, which, 
becoming . every day more current^ 
failed not to give great uneasiness to 
the enamorato, as well as to his 
friends. Mr. Merry's indignation at ^ 
the autbon of these reports, which 
he found among his collaborators, 
urged him to take up the pen of satire 
in revenue. He employed it in ri- 
diculing the greater part of the circle, 
and in some measure occasioned its 
breaking up. This incident hastened 
Mr. Merry's return to his native coun- 
try, and he now produced several 
poetical pieces, which gained the ad*- 
miration of all. Such were his beau* 
tiful verses published m the World, 
under the title Delia Crusca, &c. 
his satirical and witty epigrams pub- 
lished in the Argus, under the signa- 
ture of Tom Thome. During the 
last months of that paper's existence,, 
it might be truly said, a certain Base 
was never without a 7^lof7». His con- 
nexion with several persons concern- 
ed in dramatic affairs, possessed him 
with the idea of writing for the stage. 
—He was not superficial enough to 
succeed in this walk. He disdained 
to sacrifice judgment to perverted 
taste, and therefore was not calcu- 
lated to please a vitiated palate. Hi^ 
ftrst play, " Lorenzo," a tragedy, was 
acted 



tfcted at Covent Garden with some 
applause, 1791 ; but his next, " The 
Magician no Coiyuror," an opera, 
was acted at the same theatre, 179*2, 
with so little success, that he no lon- 
ger employed his pen for the stage.- - 
Mr. Merry had always been a bon 
vrifOHt i he had also a turn for play, 
and this, with other fashionable pro- 
pensities, kept him for several years 
in an embarrassed state. Upon his 
marriage with Min Brunton, who 
performed in his tragedy of ** Lo- 
renzo,*' a prospect opened to him of 
living at his ease, by roe joint produc- 
tion of that lady's talents and nis own 
pen ; but unfortunately the pride of 
those relations upon whom he had 
most dependence, was wounded by 
the alliance, and he was constrained, 
touch against Mrs. Merry's inclination, 
to take her from the stage. Tliis he 
did as MOB as her engasement at the 
theatre expired, which was in the 
spring of 179S. They then visited 
the contbent, and returned in the 
summer of 1793, and froni that date 
they cannot be said to have formed 
any settled plan, unless their retiring 
to America in 1796 may be so consi- 
dered. He died suddenly at Balti- 
more, in M[aryland, Dec. 24, 1798, 
of an apoplectic disorder, vrbkh pro- 
ceeded, as supposed, from a plethora, 
and a want of due exerdse. 

MERRY, (Mn. ANN) actress, wife 
of the preceding, maiden name 
Bntntoity was bom in Drury Lane, 
Westminster, May 30, 1769, and was 
ibc ekiest daughter of Mr. John Brun- 
ton, (see Brmtton). She had seen 
Very fiew plays, and but a short time 
before her appearance in her first 
character, had not the least idea of 
ever treading upon the stage. In 
february, 1785, however, die made 
her first theatrical attempt in the cha- 
racter of Euphrasia, (Grecian Daugh- 
ter) which was then performed at 
Bath, for the'benefit of her fother.— 
She was received with astonishment 
and rapture, and condnued repeat- 
edly to perform the same character 
to crowded and admirinr houses. — 
She afterwards undertook, with the 
same success, the parts of Horatia, 
(Roman Father) and of Palmira, 
(Mahomet). Her&me now spread 
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to the metropolis ; and soon exdted 
the attention of Mr. Harris, who was 
determined to visit Bath, to view, in- 
person, this new theatrical constella- 
tion. He went — he saw— r-he re- 
solved. He immediately engaged 
Miss Brunton and her father, for three 
years certain, at very handsome sala- 
ries. On Monday, October 1785,- 
Miss Brunton made her first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden Theatre, ia 
the character of Horatia, before an 
audience uncommonly numerous, 
who received her with incessant ex- 
clamations of rapture and applause. 
Her entrance was prefaced by a pro- 
logue, written by Mr. Mun^hy, and 
spoken by Mr. Hohnan^ whi(» con- 
tained an elegant comphment to Mrs. 
Siddons. During the succeeding sum- 
mer seasons, slie performed at several 
respectable towns, with encreased 
reputadon. She accompanied her 
husband* to America, against the will 
of her father, but in this she proved 
that conjugal love is superior to dum 
Her return now to the London boards 
is both talked of and expected. This 
lady's figure is rather of the under 
size, but she is nevertheless elegant 
in her person, and gracefiil and easy 
inlier action and deportment. Her 
voice is beautifully feminine, and ex- 
tremely melodious, when exercised 
in what is termed level speaking.— 
Her countenance is agreeable, and 
her features regular and expressive ; 
happily so where the situation de- 
mands a smile. She speaks natural- 
ly, and lays her accent and emphasii 
widi critical correctness. 

MIDDLETON, (JAMES) actor, 
real name Magan^ was bom in Dub- 
lin, where his fotner is a respectable 
linen-draper. He received a liberal 
education, having been intended for 
the profession oTsurgeiy; but, flat- 
tered with the applause he obtained 
in a private play, he determined on 
becoming an actor. To the writer 
of this, then in London, be commu- 
nicated his intention, requesting hint 
to make application for him to Mr. 
Harris ; but instead of acknowledging 
that his purpose was against the con- 
sent of his relatives, he indmated that 
he had their permission to pursue jiii 
inclination. Mr. Harris ciesiring to 
Z see 
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flee ViiiB, ht came to Lon^iont but thit 
gentle Liaan tiavinp; heard him rehearse 
a charas^lirt^ W3.i of ^iAaictjit that be 
fhouM prcvlutiiMypractis*? in £tij;bndt 
and therefore gavt hini a. letter uf 
fecommendatioii to the Bath mana- 
ge:nii, at ihe uine Unie gEoeruusly 
«siurias him ihat hii Uveatre should 
be ofKTD to bicD whenever he fjlea^d. 
-*-An iDviEaUon to Bath accCiridin^ly 
camef which he was prevented Uava 
iiomediatety acceptins, through a 
delJderiey of cash. At this time he 
i^ceivcd a letter rrom Mr. Dalj'^i the 
iJien manager at Dubhn^ to whom he 
wat related, ekpatiattni^ in a very 
clegaat style, on the vantrui difiieul- 
tjes attending a tl>e3trical life, and 
cntreaiiiLghim lureturi^ ta hi^ friends 
ind profer-iiun. But he wai ahcady 
lesolved j and, wanting the meanf to 
«dgi]L hii^Te$olutiun, became sudden- 
ly disuideired in bii mind. The 
&icnd. with whom he lodgL^d, pro- 
vided bim with the mean^bttt cmc^y, 
indeed^ io prevent t^elf-dcstructjcn^ 
whiLh he ihen more dun oner at- 
temiued. He now as^utned the 
name of MiddtetoD, atid made hi^ 
ap^ieaiance on ititf Bath staap widi 
cotiiiderable applause. In the cha- 
racter^ of RiMii^o and OLheilu, he 
became a favDUilie ; and during die 
■eheatidl uf the ^' Mour of VeiiK'e," 
iwa ladiet in die company, Mrs, 
GoQdaJlandMrs.Slmpsan, Cunirnd- 
td for the part of Desdcmona, but 
tlic preference was eiven lu llxr lat- 
ter, a^ she had hEihertu supported the 
trigk; line in Bath and Bristi}|. Mid- 
dleton^ ambitiuUs to trtad en Lon- 
dim bua^ds, contrary to all advice, 
Quitted £at1i at the end yf the ^asoti, 
^nd made his appearance at Covent 
Garden, in die cKaraeter of Ronico, 
Seplember n, ITSE, being then only 
twentv years of age. Tlie appbrne 
be met witli was grtit, but doubtless 
would have been greater, had not 
*c¥er»l ill judged puji filled ilw au- 
dience with the expectaiions of a 
iecond Barry. He repe:iied the cha- 
lacfcr Rfveral nights, amd lemamed 
It tbis theatre during the reason, on 
tire huoibEe salary of tlaiity slii]- 
Jtng^, duTinn all which titne he kept 
«x[>ensive ludi^ingST and a servant in 
livery. havin£ aUaitied b ilia:e i>t 
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that AiiBe which he so longed Ibr, hw 
forgot all those friends to whom he 
was indebted ; but this ingratitude, 
which has been frequently attributed 
to him, might have resulted from hie 
inabili^ of compensating favours ; 
and compensation, perhaps,, he 
thoucht the only mode of acknow- 
ledgmg them. After this he played 
at Dublin, and several provincial 
theatres, with much reputation. He 
appeared at Covent Garden another 
season, and one night in the middle 
of the character of Nerestan, (Zara) 
he suddenly left the theatre, and the 
remainder of the part was obliged to 
be read. This was ascribed to a dis- 
ordered mind, of which he had al- 
ready ^ven qrmptpms. A slave to 
dissipation, he was latterly the sisort 
of fortune, and oftentimes the object 
of charity and pity. His last engage- 
ment was at Drury Lane. As an 
acton his concepdon of the characten 
he played was generally just; but 
nature had thrown insurmountable 
olvects in his way to theatrical fame, 
both in his voice and countenance : 
however, if he had possessed pru- 
dence, he had certainly merit suffi- 
cient to have always retained, tlio* 
not an eminent, a respectable situa- 
tion at the theatres- He married a 
very amiable woman, the daughter 
of Mr. Whyte, who was the friend of 
Thomas Sheridan, and kept the fa- 
mous English grammar-school in 
Dublin many years, and at whose 
seminary Midaletpn had been, pre- 
vious to Dr. Kerr's Latin school.-— 
This wife and two children are left to 
lament the indiscretions of a husband 
and a fother, which have placed them 
in the most destitute situation, after 
having conducted him to extreme 
poverty and an early tomb, Oct. IG^ 
1799. The expences of his inter* 
ment were defrayed bv the contribu- 
tions uf his theatrical brethren. Ilis 
wife, with her children, had been 
some time previous to his death at 
Baih, in the capacity of a teacher. 

MIELLv (WILLIAM) actor, was 
born in England, and much esteem- 
ed as a comedian in the country. — 
He was deputy-manager at the little 
theatre, Capel Street, Dui}lin, when 
cpened by Giordani and Leuni, 
(178*)} 



f iTMh andwheie, is an Mlbtcr,Htmet 
with ceasideraiile applause . On his 
return to England he was ofiiertd an 
engagement at DruryLane, through 
the recommendation of Mrs. Siddoos, 
which be declined, having been 
amused wiHi die hopes of a more 
eligibie situation at die Royalty The- 
atre, which was then building. On 
the suppresdon of that iotnided plav - 
hoQse, lie applied to the late Mr. 
Cohnan for an engaaement at his 
SuBmer Theatre. He was kindly 
Koeived by the manager, till he un- 
derstood that be bad been one of the 
dupes to the Royalty scheme, w4wn 
his services were peremptorily re' 
jected. He then sofieribtenilsd the 
cinus for a season, and aftenrtrds 
manager or 
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manager of the thftitres of 
Worcester, Wolverhampton, and 
Sfarewiburr. He died about the year 

MILES, (WILUAM AUGUSTUS) 
asNsied Mr. Andrews in the open of 
*<> Summer AtaiusefflentK>* 1779, and 
produced an opera at Druxy Lane 
called «*The Artifice,'* 1780. He 
bad fbnbeily a post in the Office of 
€>rdnaiice. 

MILLKR, (JAMES) dramatis^ wat 
theson of a denyman in DonetsMre, 
and bom la 1709. Having been in- 
tended fur trade, be wu fos some 
time with a meithant, a near rete- 
tion, in London ; but incapable of 
enduring the drudgery it required, 
he was sent to Waidham College in 
Oxford, where he received his edu- 
cation. While at this University, he 
began Uscomedy of **The Humours 
of oxford," which was acted hi 
1789, atthereeommendatfon of Mn. 
Oldfield. He subsisted chiefl^r by his 
pen, for he had no benefice tin a few 
weeks before bis death^ when he was 
piesented with the Ihnng of Upson, 
in Borsetshire, which his father pos- 
aessed before him. His other pieces 
are, *^The Mother-in-Law: or, the 
Doctor the Disease,** comedy, 1733 ; 
** The Man of Taste,** comedy, 1735 ; 
** Universal Paadon,** do. taken from 
Shakespeare, 1737 ; ** The X>>ffee 
House,** dramatic piece, 1737; 
** Art and Nature,** comedy, 1738 j 
•» An Hospital for Pools,** diamatic 
fable, i7a9r<«M«b0mct tbn bn- 



agedr, 1744. This was 
hed by the author, and 
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completed by Dr. John Hoadley 

" The Picture ; or, Cuckold in Con- 
ceit,** comedy, 1745, all acted at 
Druiy Lane. He wrote also a co- 
medy called ** Sir Roger de Covcrly,** 
by the desire of Mrs. Oldfield, whd 
intended to have played the Widow. 
Mr. WUkes wu designed for Will 
Honeycomb, and Mr. Cibber for Sir 
Refer, but the deaths of the two for* 
mer occasioned its beina laid aside. 
He abo wrote and assisted in other 
works, and died April OT, 1744, 
leaving behind hhn a wife and twck 
chiMren. 

MILLER, (Miss) actress, wa^ mndh 
apph>ved of in the country,- and was 
consequentiy engaged at Drttry Lane« 
where she has oecadonally appearea 
to advantage. 

MILLS, (WILLIAM) actor, and 
was reckoned a good comedian. He 
btionged to Drury Lane, but no par- 
ticulars of hini are recordedi Hi^ 
wife died in Marcfai; 1733. His son 
was also a respectable actor. See 
Ftittwood. 

MILLS, (Mrs.) actress, maiden 
name XeySf was introduced to the 
public at a vtty earl? age, her father 
and mother having been in the tbea- 
trical line, and the latter much ap-^' 
proved of in Ae conntty, (see Xtys.) 
— She was carefoUy instructed in' 
dancing, in which she and her sister 
were great proficients, (see I/»). She 
became one of Mr. Hughes*s company 
at his several theatres, Exeter, Pty- 
nBOtttii.&c. She likewise performed 
at Sadier*i Wells, and afterwards at 
the elegant private theatre, Fidiam. 
ble Street, Dbblin, at York, &c The 
approbation she met witii at these 
; several places, procured her an en- 
gagement at tiie Theati« Royal, Co- 
vent Garden, where her first appear- 
ance was in Sophia, (Road to Ruin) 
and Littie Pidkle, (Spoiled Child) 
October 3, 1798. Notwitiistanding 
Mrs. Jordaii*! fame in ttiis latter part, 
(for whose benefit the piece was for-' 
merly produced) yet the agreeable 
vivacity Which Mrs. Mills cRsplayed 
, in it, nee from servile imitation, gave 
so much satisfeaion, that she received 
the tiuinkf ef tiM* matuiger for her 
Z 2 exer- 
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•xertiom, and repeated Ihe diancter 
aeveral nigbts widi coatiaued ap- 
plause. Indeed it U said that she 
would faave played it still oftener, 
hat that the proprietors of Drury J 
I^ane, by whose conseut the piece 
<(whidi IS onlr a simple aitentiun of 
Cibber% *' School Boy,*') was then 
represented at Covent Garden, 
thought iiroper to revoke tbeir per- 
miiisiou. She afterwards appeared 
in other parts, comedy, opera, and 
pantomime, and was engaged this last 
summer beason^t Mr. Cohnan'sthea- 
tre, where she has added to her list of 
characters^ without diminishing her 
fiime. Her husband is on the stage, 
but is a performer of little or no con- 
cequence. Her sister-in-law. Miss 
MtUs, made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, in Cherry, 
(Beaux Stratagem) Jan. 7, 1800. — 
This lady's person is handsome, and 
her mianner sprightly. She acouitted 
herself to the satisfaction of the au- 
dience. 

MITCHELL, (JOSEPH) was the 
su)>posed author of " The Fatal Ex- 
travagance," (see Hill) and the real 
author of " The HighUnd Fair," 
ballad opera, 1731. He was the 
son of a stone-cutter in North Briuin, 
and according to Gibber's account 
received an Univen^ity education, 
while he remained in tnat kingdom. 
—He quitted his own country, and 
repaired to the metropolis of its 
oeigMiouring nation, with the view 
of improving his fortune. Here he 
got into favour with the Earl of Stair, 
and Sir Robert Walpole, on the latter 
of whom he was for great part of his 
4ifie almost entirely ctependant. He 
experienced much favour from Hill, 
who resigned to him both the profits 
and reputation of the above piece ; 
but Mitchell was ingenuous enough 
not only to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions, but to avow to the world the 
real author of it. He died Feb. 6y 
1738. 

MITCHELL, (COUN) actor, was 
a native of Ireland, where he fre- 
quentiy performed. He was en- 
gaged by Mr. Daly, on his com- 
mencing manager, and played the 
character of Stockwell, (West Indian) 
on th^ opening of Smock A%y 
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TlieatfCi He pafbrned aUbennundt 
with Mr. Owenson, at FlshamU^ 
Street, and refused to repeat a cha* 
racter in Macklin's " Love a !• 
Mode,' as the piece was performed 
without the author's permission, and 
with whom he was on terms of 
friendship. He has performed at 
several provincial theatfes, and died 
a few seasons ago. There was a Mia 
Mitchell^ (probably a relation), who 
made her urst appearance at Covent 
Garden in Yarico, 1798. with some 
applause, as a singer. She had been 
on the Bath stage, and died in 1799. 

MOLLOY, (CHARLES) autiMMrof 
three dramatic pieees, viz. ** The 
perplexed Couple," 1715; *'The 
Coquet," 1718; and ^ Half-pay 
Officer," 1720, was bora in Dublin, 
and descended from a respet^ble 
Irish family. He rnoeived port of his 
education at Trinity College, of 
which he afterwards became alellow. 
— On his first coming to England, be 
entered himself of me Middle Tem^ 
pie, and is supposed to have assisted 
some periodical works. He married 
a lady of foctane, Mod died July 1^ 
17o7. As a dramatist, he was not 
very sucoetsfuL ** The Coquet" was 
revived.by the present Mr. Colman, 
under^ title of ** Wives in Plenty/* 
but by no means approved of. 

M0N.CR1EF. (JOHN) autiiorof a 
tragedy called **Appis," acted at 
Covent Garden, 1756. He was a 
native of Scotland, and died abeat 
the year 17fl7. 

MOODY, (;OHN) formerly actor, 
is br some said to be a native, of lie- 
land, (Cork) while others assert, that 
he was born in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he had. a narrow escape 
from being forced, into the rebelUoa 
in 1745. One of his biographers also 
asserts, that, soon after his appeaih 
ance on the stage, he embarked dir 
Jamaica, where .he performed for 
some years. The first authentic in- 
teUigence of him as an actor, is as a 
member of the Norwich Company,- 
where he was the principal trage- 
dian, and performed boib the heroes 
and lovers, (see PUermi). Hit first 
appearance at Drury Lane was iq tlie 
character of . Jliyifii|s»- (Antiiun^aod 
Cleo- 
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Cteopttra) Jan. 19. 1759, owinf to 
the sikldenlndispontioD of Mr. Hol- 
land, whose name was in the bills for 
the part. To this accident he owed 
his introdnctioo to Drury Lane, and 
Garrick for hJs service that night 
presented him with five guineas. — 
lie made his regular debut May 32, 
in the same year, in " Henry the 
Gghih," and soon after fixed his re- 
putation as an actor, by his per- 
formance of Sir Callaghan O^Brallag- 
han, (Love a la Mode) : and at the 
lame period represented, with great 
effect, the Rwtic, (Harlequin^ in- 
▼asion.) In 1761, he further added to 
his reputation, by his performance of 
Capt. O^Cutter, (The Jealous Wife) ; 
and the Irishman, in *<The Register 
Office.** So faultlesi was hb man- 
ner of perfoiming Irish characters at 
this time considered, as to draw from 
Mr. Churchill a remariuble eulogium 
in « The Rosdad," which Mr. Moody 
always considered as his passport to 
tiic Temple of Fame. After he had 
i)een a few years os the London 
Theatre, his acdvity in defence of the 



i>roperty of his employeis, embroiled 
mm in a dispute which occasioned a 
temporary dismission from the stage, 
to which he was not restored, untii 
he had published an apology, in terms 
more humiliating than the nature of 
the offence demanded. This transac- 
tion originated in the disputes rela- 
tive to the takinr of half-price. Jan. 
SSt 170»the mal-contents, who called 
themselves the TVnw, determined to 
bring their demand to an issue* On 
that day a printed paper was indus- 
triously dispersed in the taverns, 
coffee-houses, &c. complaining of 
the managen of the theatres refusing 
admittance at dw end of the third 
act of a pUw, for half-price. At 
Dniiy Lane Theatre, in the evening, 
upon the drawing up of tiie curtain, 
when Messrs. O'Brien and H(dlana 
began the play of *< The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona," they wefe in- 
terrupted by a oonfosed noise ; upon 
which Mr. Garridc came upon the 
stage, and attempted to apeak, but 
an uproar hnmediately began; and 
the bidies withdrawing, the benches 
were torn up — the glass lustres 
iMroke,and thrown upoathe itagC'-* 



Mda total confusion ensued^ wfuci 
prevented the play from goinr on, 
and abovit nine o'clock me nouse 
was cleared, the money being return- 
ed. On this occasion Mr. Moody 
considered himself bound to protect 
the theatre from mischief, and en- 
deavoured to secure some of the 
rioters j one in particular, who, with 
a lighted torch menaced to set fire to 
the house. This was an offence not 
to be oveitooked, and accordingly 
an atonement was to be demancfed 
at the proper season. At Covent 
Garden Theatre redress having been 
demanded «n the same manner, it 
was readily promised, on which the 
performen at that theatre were per- 
mitted to proceed. January 28, the 
following Address to the Public ap- 
peared in. t^ie Public Advertiser:—— 
" The managers of Drury Lane The- 
atre haWng been suddenly called 
upon, last night, to an^er the charge 
or an innovation in regard to their 
prices, Mr. Garrick acquainted the 
audience, SHb/ hg was mt conscioms 
that the mamagers had dtmt any thing 
in this respect, imtahich they were not 
fnlfy anthonzed by the established 
usage qfthe theatre ; and thai if there 
had been the dightest innovatUmy it 
shmdd be reaifiai. And this unex- 
pected complaint being grounded on 
the assertions contained in a printed 
paper, which had been, the same 
day, industriously circulated in coffee 
houses, and distributed through eveiy 
part of the theatre, Mr. Gamck pro- 
mised to publish a full answer to the 
dianes contained in that paper : but ' 
the damour still continuing, the per- 
formance of the play was entirelf 
prevented. The managers, there- 
rore, find themselves under the neces- 
si^ of informing the public, that a 
fuU and satisfactory answer will be 
published accordingly: and it it 
hoped that they wiH, with their usual 
candour, suspend their judgment on 
this occasion till the appearance of 
such answer, which wiu be in a few 
days." At nigbt, when die Uurd 
music began at Drurv Lane, the au- 
dience insisted on "Britons strike 
Home," and ** The Roast Beef of 
Old England," which were played 
accordingly. Mr. Holland coming 
in 
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fei to «peak tbe prafogoe to * El- 
vin,» he was faiaed off. Mr. Gar- 
rick inunediately came on. but could 
not obtain a hearing. Arter a con- 
fosed uproar, which lasted tome time, 
during whidi be remained on tbe 
stage m a state of mtnd dmt may be 
more easily conceived than«zpreaed, 
• hundred TOices calling out, Hear 
iUm /• Hear him ! while asmany otben 
called out. Hearth Fit i he was ask- 
ed from the pit " Whether he would 
answer the questions that should be 
put to him *** He respectfully said, 
^ He wottkL"- The foUowhig ques- 
tion was tlien putt ** Wiilvmf or 
niilyou mtf rive atbmttaneifir haff' 
price, after tie tUrdact, except during 
ike first toiKter qfa tmo poHtomime /*' 
— i'Mr. Garrick wanted to explain the 
reasons of bis conduct, in asking full 
prices dming the first run of a new 
play, but could not obtain leave: He 
was required to give an explicit ao- 
tWer, Fes or ^0. After again at- 
tempting to speak to o^lain his con* 
duct, be called out, in- some agony, 
^t without a mixture of indignation, 
^e may suppose, at the tmcandid 
treatment he nad received, Tet ; and 
the audience expressed their triumph 
ill the manner thev usually express 
thehr applause. Mr. Adcman, an 
actor who had incuired some db- 
pleasure on the preceding nigfat, was 
oextcalled upon to make an acknow- 
ledgment ; which he did. Mr. Moody 
rthen called upon to apologize 
the offence he nad given. He^ 
imagining that he should brinr the 
«ndicnce into sood humour By a 
littghable absurdity in the tone and 
language of a low-bred Irishman, 
iaid, ** He was very sorry that Yx: baa 
displeased them by savingtheir live* 
in putting out the fire.*' This speech 
was so Ql taken, that it rather in- 
Hamed than cooled the rage of the 
rioters ; and they loudly and vehe» 
anently insisted that he shouki go 
down on his knees and ask their par- 
don. Mr. Moody was w far from 
complying with this positive com- 
mand, that he bad the courage abso- 
lutely to refuse, saying, ** 1 will not, 
by 6^!*' When he came off the 
stage, Mr. Garrick was so pleased 
wiui his behaviour, that bie received 
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UiB widi.open cnns, 'and aaDRjfl 
him, tiuit '< whilst lie was nusier of 
a guinea, he should be paid hit in^ 
come } but that if be bad. been so 
mean as to submit to tbe required 
abasement, be would never bavft 
forgiven him.** The tumult was so 
great on Mr. Moody's recusing to 
comply with the demand of the au* 
dience, that to appease Ibeir wralk 
Mr. Garrick promised he should not 
appear on the stage again during tho 
tune bfe was usider their displeasure; 
—Mr. Moody's situation was bj no 
means eligible i he was reduced to 
the necessity of either taking leave of 
tlie capital, and joining tbe itinerant 
acton m the country, or of depend* 
ing upon the generosity of tbe ma* 
nager. He could expect nomer^ 
from the gentlemen who bad en* 
joined to severe a penanoe for an act 
of duty: he was dieitefore deteiw 
mined, after weiehlag all conte« 
quences, to seek redress from the oii* 
final plotter of all the mischief. Mr; 
Fitzpatrick himself, and accordingly 
waited upon him at bis chaipbers ia 
the Temple. ■ Mt. Fitzpatrick, per« 
ceiving that Mr. Moody was detoiU 
mined to axsct salisfiictioii, asked 
him what reparation be wished to 
have. Mr. Moody said, be eixpecled 
that he would slkn his name to « 
paper, and repair the injury, bjr 
acknowied^bg that he had acted t04 
wards him w a most, unjust and fa»4 
proper manner; at the same tioM 
that he would request his friends not 
to insist on tbe penance prescribed 
to Mr. Moodj, but to receive him to 
favour, on his making any reasooablo 
excuse. Mr. Fitzpatrick now as< 
sumed the man ; he declared that no 
power on earth should prevail ois 
him to sign sndi a writin|. Mr.* 
Moody then renewed his positive re» 
solution to right himself. After s 



further altercation, Mr. Fitzpatride 
proposed to serve Mr. Moodyin ano^ 
ther way, and perhaps more effec-r 
tually than the signing any instra« 
men t whatever I he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Garrick,' in a stirain very conde< 
scendin[(, and to a proud man vexj 
humiliating. The chief purport of 
his epistle was to acquaint him, that 
wbeiiever be 4heufbt<pi«|peff toioit 
troduoe 
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fnSOust Mr. MooAy to the ifKHenee, I 
1m and all hit friends would attend, 
and contribute to his being reinstated 
in the favour of the pubha In this 
manner this troublesome affair con- 
tiuded, and Mr. Moody returned to 
Ibe staeie, on which he remained till 
the end of the season of 1796, when 
be retired. He latteriy seemed too 
segligent of hb fame, and however 
neat his earljt representations of the 
Hibernian characters might have 
been, Ms latt performances of them 
were so tame and indifferent, that 
be was a Sir Lucius 0*Tri^r with- 
out humour} and a Mj^or Dennis 
pTIaherty without spirit. These are 
qualities which hi Churcbiirs time he 
must have possessed^ or how could 
he have created " Mirth from dieir 
FoUies-^-firom their Virtues praise." 
MORE, (HANNAH) dramatist, 
W9» bom in Bristol, where for some 
time die kept a bturdiog school for 
ladies, she produced a tragedy, 
called "The Indexible Capuve." 
which was acted one night at Bath, 
1774 ; also ** Percy," tragedy, acted 
at Covent Garden, 1777 ; and " Ra- 
tal Fakehood," do. 1779. Mrs. 
Cowley produced a tragedy the suc^ 
eeeding season at the Haymarket, 
called <* Albina," whfeh was so si. 
milar to " Fatal Falsehood" tiut the 
critics complained of plagiarism, and 
a paper war conranenced between 
Miss More and Mrs. Cowley. The 
former had certainly the advantage, 
ibr her play was periformed previous, 
«nd was well represented. Mrs. 
.Cowley's tragedy, which succeeded 
It, was ill supported, llie diaracter 
allotted to Mrs. Montague was so op- 
posite to that lady's feelings, that, 
notwithstanding her exertions, she 
failed in it. Mrs. Massey also, who 
performed Albina, was to have 
spoken the prologue, but she was so 
confused, she could not deliver it. — 
The literary contest between these 
ladies was veiy violent, and proba- 
bly it is owing to this diat Miss More 
has never since written for the stage. 
—She published a volume, entitled 
« Sacred Dramas," 1782, and has 
endeavoured to correct the present 
mode of Female Education, for which 
toodabie endeavour the has lately 
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reeeived the coomendatiOBs of fhe 
cktwck. She has complained of the 
unmorality of the German Drama, 
which has proved contagious to the 
English, and has inferred, that till 
the introduction of those i^ys* the 
crimes of aduitay and seduction were 
never rendered amiable on our stage. 
Miss More, however, has foirot the 
comedy of " The Chapter of Acci- 
dents :*' still there is much truth in 
her assertions ; and it would be 
happy for every young lady if she 
had so capable — so excellent a pre- 

MOORJE, (EDWARD) dramatist^ 
was bred a linen-draper^ and mar- 
ried the daughter of Mr. Hamilton, 
table-decker to the princesses, who 
had also a very poetical genius. Mr. 
Moore produced **TheFoundling,» 
comedv, 1748 ; «< Gil Bias," do. 1751 ; 
and ** The Gamester," tragedy, 
1753 ; an acted at Drury Lane. He 
died February 17, 1757. There is a 
Mr. AfoofT, who this season (1801) 
produced a musical entertainment 
at die Haymarket, called ** The 
Gipsy Prince." He is a native of 
Ireland, and lias written some ele- 
gant poems, ice. 

MOOREHCAD, (JOHN) com- 
poser, was bom in Ireland, of respec- 
tab!£ parents, who had a large family. 
He discovered an early attachment 
to music, and, by constant applica- 
tion, became a considerable profi- 
cient in that science. He was em- 
{rfoyed in the orchestra at several 
provincial theatres, and first dis()Iay- 
ed his abilities as a composer in a 
piece which was performed with 
great applause at Sadler^; Welis, 
about three seasons ago. In 1798, 
he accepted a situation in the or- 
chestra at Covent Garden, but with 
the laudable view of introducing his 
music when an opportunity offered. 
—The manager soon discovered bis 
merit, and his assistance was solicited 
in the pantomime of " The Volcano," 
after which he composed some of the 
music of " Perouse," ** II Honda- 
cani,** &c. During the rehearsal of 
one of his pieces, he leH the band to 
make some necessary observations to 
the performers, and to his great sur- 
prise wasjSW for being absent from 
I tlie 
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Hie orchestra. Having, in vkin, ex- 
patiated on the injustice of such 
fine, he spiritedly quitted a situation 
where his abilities had created so 
much envy. As a composer, he cer- 
tainly possesses more saentific know- 
ledge and originality than many who 
assume that name. His brothers are 
likewise in the musical line, and have 
always found in John what few bro- 
thers are, and what every brother 
should be. 

MORGAN, (M'NAMARA) au- 
thor of a tragedy called " Philoclea,** 
acted at Covent Garden, 1754, was a 
native of Ireland, and caUed to the 
Irish bar. Through the interest of 
Mr. Barry (with whom he had con- 
tracted a friendship) the above piece 
was performed, which, having been 
well supported by the author's friends, 
met with some success. He died in 
the year 1762. 

MORRIS, (EDWARD) dramatist, 
was a student in the Temple, when 
lie prodnced "Thie Adventurers,** 
farce, acted at Drury Lane, 1790; 
. '* Fahe Colonrs,*' comedy, acted at 
Ihe Opera House, by Drury Lane 
company, 1793 ; and " The Secret," 
comedy, acted at Drury Lane, 1799. 
Tlie first piece was written at a very 
early age, and betokened abilities 
which onl^ required ailtivatioa. — 
His comedies have merit, particularly 
the last, but he has still the ucret to 
learn of i^easing a corrupted taste. 
There was an actress of the name of 
Miss MorriSy who was a favourite in 
the country, and belonged to Covent 
Garden Theatre previous to her mar 
rfage to Mr. Pierce, in 1797. 

MORTON, (THOMAS) dramatist, 
was bom in the county of Durham. 
— Hb father died when he was very 
young, and the care of his education 
and fortune devolved on his uncle, 
Mr. Maddison, who sent him to Soho 
Square Academy, where he was a 
Contemporary i^erformer in the pri- 
vate plays of that seminary, with Mr. 
Holman. He became afterwards a 
member of Lincoln's Inn. His dra- 
matic works are ^ Columbus ; or, 
the Worid Discovered," historical 
drama, acted at Covent Garden, 
1792. Mr. ThelwalU then a famous 
political lecturer, laid cteim to this 



pieee. He had sent an opera liiiief 
months before to Mr. Hams, on the 
same subject, which was rejected,- 
and he complained that several inci- 
dents and characters in it were similar 
to those in ** Columbus," but the 
fact is, both pieces were chiefly taken 
from Marmontel, and consequently 
a similitude was unavoidable.—-— 
" The Children ia- the Wood," mu- 
sical entertainment, acted at the 
Haymarket, 1793 ; ** Zorinski," mu- 
sical drama, do. 1795 ; " The Way 
to get Married,*' comedy, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1796 : ** A Cure for 
the Heart Ache," do. 1797 ; « Se- 
crets worth knowing," do. 179&; 
« Speed the Plough," do. 1799 j 
« -nie BUnd Girl," opera, dhto, 
1800. » f- » 

M06S, (Mr.) actor, was born iii 
Dublin, and at an eariy period was 
sent over by his friends to England; 
where he was etrgaged in an active 
profession. His engagements in bu* 
stness he quitted tor the sti^ge, and 
joined a company of perfonaen at 
Enfield, in Essex. By perseverance 
he became a favourite comedian^ 
particularly at Edinburgh, and thro*^ 
Mackiin*s recommendation was eii-* 
gaged for the Dublin theatre, where 
he performed ** The Miser" thirteen 
nifbts successively. Ifaving been on 
all the Irish stages, he proeured an 
appearance at Drury Lane, where ht 
made his dtb$a in Lovegold, (Miser) 
1786, but declined an engagement 
on aocount of the salary offered.— 
Soon after this he was arrested by' 
Mr. Daly, the then Irish manager, 
either for the forfeiture of articles, or 
some account between them ; what^ 
ever it might have been, it was ad- 
judged an oppressive case, for Mr. 
King (then acting manager at Drury 
Lane) and the late Mr. Colman, were 
about uniting their efforts (or his en- 
largement, but previous to their in- 
tention, Mr. Daly thought proper, 
through his agent, to liberate him, 
on condition of his subscribing an ad- 
vertisement, which afterwards ap- 
peared in the London papers, ac- 
knowledging his Sberality and gen- 
tkmau-Uke conduct. The law will 
not admit of the validity of any paper 
that is Ugned by a penoft in imrance, 
with- 
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without his attorney is present, and 
common sense must have been as- 
nired that Moss*S pen was at this time 
guided by liberty, and not trtUi, — 
He now peifoimed a few nights at 
Bath, and the succeeding summer 
was engaged at Cobnan^i theatre, 
and afterwards at Drury Lane, but 
in consequence of not beinj; brought 
forward as often as he wished, Iw 
solicited his discharge, which was 
granted 1789. He then went to 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Daly having 
been, in the season of 1791 , distressed . 
for a low comedian, Moss was en- 
. gac;ed by him, on considerable terms, 
which the manager thought to re- 
duce by xveeify jmu ; but Mr. Moss 
not submitting to these arbitrary de- 
ductions, went to law with him every 
week, and recovered his salary. Of 
course, Mr. Daly and be did not part 
on very friendly terms. 

MOSSOP, (HENRY) actor, was 
bom in the year 1729. His father, 
a clergynun, was rector of Tuam, in 
the province of Connaught, in the 
kingdom of Ireland. Henrv, as well 
as his father, was bred in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he obtained his 
degree. His first appearance on the 
stage was at Smock Alley, Nov. SAy 
1749, in the character of Zanga, 
(Revenge) which he played three 
successive nig;hts with uncommon 
applause. His next character was 
Richard i after which he quarrelled 
with the manager, went to, London, 
and appeared at Drury Lane iu the 
last character with considerable suc- 
cess. He continued acting in Lon- 
don, and occasionallv in Dublin, till 
the year 1761, when tie became ma- 
nager of Smock Alley, in opi>osition 
to Barry aud Woodward. This con- 
tention, which led to the ruin of his 
rivals, completed his own, and after 
various turns of fortune, excluded 
from Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres, tie died at Chelsea, Nov. 
1773, in extreme poverty, having 
only one halfpenny in his possession 
at his decease. Mr. Garrick pro- 
posed to bury him at his own expence, 
but his uncle prevented that offer 
.from taking place. This actor ex- 
celled most in characters of ire, am- 
bitioDy^U i^I 9ranD)(. He bad a 
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strong and harmonious voice, which 
could rise from the lowest note to 
the highest pitch of sound, and was 
indeed one of the most comprehen- 
sive ever heard. Notwithstanding, 
in his accents there were frequent im- 
fMToprieties, as Churchill has remark- 
ed, and* in tender passages he was 
very aukward. He was exceedingly 
vain of his abilities, and that vanitv 
(as is generally tlie case) was accom- 
panied with jealousy. He was of- 
fended that Garridc should pla^ 
Richard after lus performance of it 
at Drury Lane, when the play, and 
perhaps the^a^er, was conmanded 
by the Prince of Wales. In acting, 
he frequentiy worked himself up to 
a belief that he was the very person 
he represented, and one night thirt 
he returned home to his lodgings 
after performing King Richard, fie 
dew into a violent passion whh his 
servant, who appeared before him 
with a sm<M candle, and asked him 
if that was a taper fit to light bis 
Majesty to bed \ Notwithstanding 
all his deflects, he was in London^ 
after Garrick and Barry, the most apr 
plauded and valuable actor. , 

MOTTLEY, (JOHN) dramatist, 
was born in 1693, and received the 
first rudiments of his education at 
St. Martin's Library School, but was 
soon called forth into business, haviar 
been placed in the Excise Ofl^ce a]t 
sixteen yean of age, under the 
Comptrollor, Lord viscount How^ 
whose brother and sister were both 
related by marriage to his mother.-- r 
This place he kept till 1720, wheoi 
in consequence of an unhappy con- 
tract he had made, probably in pur- 
suit of some of the bubbles of th^/t 
infatuated year, he was obliged to 
resign it. Soon after the accession 4^ 
George L he was promised the place 
of one of the Commissioners of die 
Wine Licence Office; but when th( 
day came that his name should be 
inserted in the patent, a more powsi- 
ful interest, to his great surprise, had 
stepped in between him and tiie pre- 
ferment. He was likewise disap- 
pointed of a place in the Exchequer, 
wiiich had been absolutely given to 
him by Sir Robert Walpole, but the 
Qiinister afterwards recollectetf, that 
A a he 
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he'lttd filade a prior MxHnise' of It tb 
tnolher. ' finding liisfortiine in some 
iftcasure impaired, and his iirosjieeti 
over-clouded, he applied to his p^n 
for *e meiins of immediate support, 
and his first play; and A*me of ihe 
succeeding ones, met with t<^ral)le 
success. He di*d October 30, 1750; 
His dramatic piW^s are "The im- 
perial Cafitfv^," trajjedy, acted at 
tificolij's Inn Fields, I7$»j '^-Ando- 
c#ms,'» do! 1721 J *< Penelope," bur^ 
tesque opera, acted at the ntfw the* 
atre in the HasTttarket, 1738 ; ** The 
Craftsman ; or, Weekly Joumarlst,** 
fart*, IT28: ««The WidoW be>*^itch- 
ed," comedy, acted at Goodman's 
Fields,*^ 1730. He also assisted m the 
farces of ** The Devil to Pay," and 
•* Penelope." 

MOUNTAIN, (Mrs.) actre^ and 
iitiger, maiden name Wilkinsw^ was 
born in London about the year 1770. 
On the opening of the Cineus, (1782) 
where her father and mother were 
Also employed, she made her first 
Uppea ranee before the* public in' a 
feurletta, (the characters having been 
air sustained by children from six to 
twelve years old) and gave early spe- 
cimens of her t^ility and judgment. 
Having performed a few nights at 
the Haymarket, she was introduced 
to Mr. T. Wilkinson, (no relation to 
her family) who brought her out at 
Hull, in the character of Patty, f Maid 
of the Mill) where she met with en- 
couragement, and so rapidly im- 
provea in her profession, that as soon 
as the company commenced their 
season at York, the manager liberal- 
ly raised her salary. Here she be- 
came a great favourite, and when 
Mrs. Jordan quitted the company 
for Drury Lane, was appointed her 
substitute. After this she pliyed at 
Liverpool, and in 1786 was engaged 
at Covent Garden, where she appear- 
ed in the characters of Fidelia, 
(Foundling) and Leonora, (Padlock) 
with general applause ; but during 
the season, had not frequent oppor- 
tunities -of exertine her abilities. — 
Site now married Mr. Mountain, 
a native of Ireland, then leader of 
the theatre and concert hall, Li- 
verijool, and who afterwards became 
leader of the band at Covent Garden, j 



^Tn Mi6 Wkatet at t78», ihtf «fsIt«Kl 
Dublin,' wh(<re her performancea 
prtte «0ilf approved W. At the 
close of 1** season of n&t; she iru 
disdhai^ged' fl-om Cdif^t Garden Idr 
halving dmUanded her salaiy whrti 
intftsiJdsitien'liad' rtoderedlier itict- 
prt>le or perfomii tig. She itien visited 
D4itoHn again duridga wimer seasoti, 
and aft«rwa^s recovered hersliua- 
tioti "at Covent Gin^den, but on the 
expiraifon bf hec' articles, ih C01I96- 
queitce of another difference abbdt 
salary^ an addititmal tiMe having 
been desired, shef was finally 4ii- 
nrtssed. sh« then sung at VauxhaS, 
and has lately ^procarflaengtigemejrts 
for winter land sutnmer atDrui^ La to 
and the Haymi^ket. Though ^tft 
a first-rate actress and singer, ^ 
soars far above medkicrity, particti- 
larly as a singer, and Tver utility its 
both to a theatre is evident^ since Rthr 
place at Covent Garden has Abt yet 
been supplied to the satisfaction of 
the ptiblic. 

MOZART, <W. A.) composer, 
from whose 'work* mudi hxi beeh 
borrowed for Oie- English stage, was 
born at Saltzburgra Y756^ whew hfc 
father was masnsr of the chapel.—^ 
Young Mozart, at the age of three 
years, attending to the Kessons whidi 
his sister, then seven years <rtd, wak 
receiving at fheharptsichnrdf'^dden* 
ly became captivated with the feai^- 
monyj and when she had left fM* 
instrument, he would instantly pla«« 
himself at it, find the thirds, ioand 
them with the liveliest joy, and em> 
ploy whole hours at the exercise. — 
His father, urged by such early and 
striking indications of genius, imme- 
diately began to teach him some lit- 
tle airs j and soon perceived that his 
pupil improved even beyond th* 
hopes he had formed of him. A t th<< 
age of six years, he had made such 
progress as to be able to compose 
short pieces for the harpsichord, 
which nis father was obliged to comi 
mit to paper for him. From that 
time nothing made any impression 
upon him but harmony ; and infan- 
tine amusements lost all their attrac- 
tions unless music had a ^hare in 
them. His father returning home 
one day widi a iUanfier, foond littM 
Mozart 
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kkMart' irKU a pen In M»liM<f.-^ 
♦* Wh« wt you willing ?»wid he, 
^ A concetto for the harpsichord," 
replied the chHd. " Letuiseeitt" 
rejoined tbe<6idier, ** It is a marvel- 
loos coacerto« widMHit doubt.'* He 
then took the paper, and saw nothiiir 
at first iMKa mass of notes mingled 
^th bfots of inic by the mal-address 
of the young -composer, who, un- 
skilled in the maMf^ment of the 
pea, had dipped it too freely in the 
nk.^ and ha«>iiH; bMted and smear- 
ed hit paper, had endeavoured to 
Inafce out his ideas with his finders; 
but on a closer examination, his 
father was lost in wonder ; and his 
eyesi delighted, and Rowing widi 
tears,< became rivetted to the notes. 
•< See," exdahned he to the stranger, 
*^fhow just and regular it all is ! but 
it u impossible to pHiy it ; it is too 
difficuH." " l< is a concerto,** -(aid 
rte- child, " and must be practised 
till one. can execute it. Hear how 
this part goes." He then sat down 
to perform it ; but was* notabte to 
exeeutethe passages with suflicient 
fiuencf to do justice to his own ideas. 
Kxtvaordinary as his manual facilitr 
was< universally allowed to be ftn- h» 
a^e, it did not keep pace with the 
j»rogress of his -knowledge and in- 
vention. In theyear \16^i, his faiiier 
took htm and his stster to Mtintch, 
where he 'performed -a concerto hfc- 
fispe the elector, which excited the 
admiration of the whole court ; nor 
was he less applauded at Vienna, 
Inhere the emperor called him the 
liH/e sarctftr. His father gave him 
. lessons only on the harpsicbord ; hot 
he privately taught himself the violin : 
a«a his command of the instroment 
iflforded the elder Mozart the utmost 
surprise, when he one day at a con- 
cert took a second violin, and ac- 
4}Qitted himself with t&ore than passa- 
ble address. True genius sees no 
obstacles. It will not^ therefore, ex- 
cite our wonder, if his constant- suc- 
cess in whatever he attempted begot 
an unbounded confidence in his own 

ewers: lie had even the lattdabU 
rdihood to undertake to qualify 
liimself fur the first violin, and did 
not long remain short of the neces- 
lary proliueoey^ to the year 1763 



I he inad«, \nth his father and sister, 
his iirsi grand musical journey. He 
visited Paris ; and' was heard by the 
French court, m the chapel-royal at 
Versailles, where his taleint on the 
organ was admired even ntont than 
on the har,teichord. ^t Paris, the 
qftttsical travellers gave two concerts, 
which procured them the higliest re* 
put.(lon, and the distinction of pub* 
lie portraits. It was here that a set 
of sonatas for the harp»icbord, some 
of his earliest compositions, were en* 
graved asd published. Fr6m Paris, 
they went to- Lfrndon^ where they 
alsugave two concerts, consisting of 
symphonies composed by young Mo* 
zart, who even at that early age, sang 
also with much expces!»ion, and prac<- 
tised publicly with his sister. Ffom 
London, where Mozart also pubjikh- 
ed six sonatas fur idie harpsichord, 
the musical faniily went to Holland, 
thence agam to France ; and in IVfift 
returned to Salzburg. )rt I7t>8 h^ 
again visited Vienna, where Joseph 
the second en^ged him to set to 
jTiu.lc a comic opera, entitled " La 
Finta Semplice," which obtained 
the approbation of Hasse and Meta- 
taitio. It was at this time also, that^ 
although but twelve yean of age, he 
composed the music for the conse^ 
cratioQ of the church o( orphans, at 
the performance of which he himself 
presided. In 1769 Mozart i*ain re^- 
turned.to Salzburg, where he became 
ttmitre xk conctfrt. Not having yet 
seen \t^\^, in the December of tlie 
same year, he set out for that seat of 
the fine arts. , Those talents which 
had already excited the admiration 
of Germany) l^rance, and England; 
now awakened In that land of mu- 
sical taste the most lively enthusiasm; 
— In lt7l he had no >ooner gwcn 
personal proofs of his genius, than 
la scrittura for the fottowmg carnival 
wiis conferred upon him. He visit- 
ed Bologna, then as famous for har- 
monious excellence as Naples, where 
the celebrated theorist,- Martini, wat 
amazed to see a German boy wurlC' 
and execute the theme of a fugue 
which he prj^^ented to him, in tlie 
extraordinary sttle in which Mozart 
acquitted himself. He next went to 
Florence: Florence even eniianced' 
A a 2 ■ Uie' 
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the eulogiums which Bologna had la* I 
visbed upon him. During (be holy 
-week he arrived at Rqme, and assist- 
ed at the " Miserere" in the Sixtine 
chapel, which performance is justly 
considered as the x» plus uitra of 
vocal music. This circumstance 
claims particular notice, as inducing 
a proof of another faculty of his mind, 
only to be equalled by those won- 
derful powers which he had already 
demomtrated. He was prohibited 
from takine a copy of this miserert, 
and therefore pioqued himself on 
retaining it in his memory. Having 
heard it with attention, he went 
home, made out a manuscript from 
recollection ; rettimed the next day 
to the chapel, heard the piece a se- 
cond time, corrected the rough 
draught, and produced a transcriT)t 
which surprised all Rome. This 
miserere formed a scorer numerous 
in its parts, and extremely difficult 
of execution. His mind had em- 
braced and retained the whole ■— 
He soon after received from the Pope 
tiie order of the gilt-spnr ; and at Bu- 
logna was complimented, by an una- 
nimous deci&ion, with the title of 
" Member and 'Master of, the Phil- 
harmonic Academy.'* As a proof, 
pro format of his qualifications for 
this academical honour, a fugue, for 
four voices, in the church style, wa> 
required of him, and he was shut up 
alone in his chamber. He completed 
it in half an hour ; and received his 
diploma. The opera which he com- 
posed for Milan, was called " Mitiiri 
dates : this piece procured him la 
serittura for tnc grand opera of the 
carnival of 1773, which was his Lucio 
' Svia. At length, after a tour of 
fifteen months, he returned to Saltz- 
- wburg. In 1777 Mozart visited Paris: 
but the music of that capital, which 
so little accorded with his taste, to- 
gether with the djsgust he cunceived 
fiom the base intrigues of the late 
French court, soon determined him 
to quit that capital, and return to 
his domestic comforts. In 1781, at 
the request of the elector of Bavaria, 
be composed the opera of " Ido- 
meneo*' for the carnival of that year. 
—At his twenty-fifth year he was in- 
cited to Vieniuii where he contioued 
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spreading, as from a centre, the taste 
of his compositions through ill Ger« 
many, and the lustre of his name 
over the whole of Europe. Joseph 
the second, solicitous fcr the perfec- 
tion of the German opera, engaged 
Mozart to compose a piece. He ac- 
cordingly produced " L'enlevemeat 
du Serail;'* performed for the first 
time in 1782^ It excited the jealousy 
of the Italian company, who there- 
fore ventured to cabal against it. — 
The emperor, addressing himself to 
Uie composer, said, " It is too^ne for 
our ears, my dear Mozart, and most 
charmingly crowded with notes."— 
" Precisely what it ought to be," re- 

Rlied the spirited musician, who just- 
/ suspected that this remark had 
been suggested to Joseph by the 
envious Italians. This opera pro- 
duced at Vienna unbounded applause 
and admiration ; it drew tlte most 
overflowing audiences: every body 
was amazed at its new traits of 
liarmony, and at passages so original, 
and, till then, so unheard from wind 
instruments. During the composi- 
tion of this opera, he was married to 
MademesoiUe Weber, a distinguished 
viriuQsa i and the piece was sup- 
posed to owe to this felicitous cir- 
cumstance, much of that endearing 
character, that tone of tenderness, 
and that expression of the softer pas- 
sions which form its principal attrac- 
tions. « The Marriage of Figaro,** 
which was in the highest repute at all 
the theatres, was m the year 1787 
transformed into an Italian opera ; 
and Mozart, at the instance of the 
emperor, set it to muvic. This piece 
was highly received ev6ry wheie, 
and kept possession of the theatre at 
Prague during abnost the whole of 
the winter in which it first appeared. 
— Mozart came that very winter to 
Prague, and performed in public on 
the piano-forte. His auditors at all 
times listened to him with admira* 
tion J but whenever he played ex- 
tem))ore, and indulged tne sponta- 
neous and uninterrupted sallies of his 
fancy, which he sometimes would 
for more than half an hour, tycxy 
one was seized with the most enthu- 
siastic raptures, and acknowledged 
the unrivalled resources of his imagi^ 
nation* 
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of the theatre contracted with 
for the compositioa of a new opera, 
which, when produced, was called 
*^ 11 Dissoluto Punito; or, Don Gio- 
vanni." His reputation was now so 
exalted, that the Bohemians picqued 
themselves on the circumstance tliat 
this opera was composed for their 
entertainment. But thu fiame, this 
sreat and universal applause, had 
not yet produced to the admired 
artist any solid advantages; he had 
obtained no place, no settled In- 
come; but subsisted hf his operas, 
and the insmicdons and occasional 
eoncerts which he gave. The pro- 
fits of these proved insufficient for 
liie stvle which he was obliged to 
iuppor<(; and his finances became 
much deranged. The cridcal situa- 
tion in which lie now found himself, 
made him resolve to quit Vienna, 
and seek an asylum in London ; to 
which metrupolis he had t)een often 
invited ; but Joseph nominating him 
eompoiitevr dt la chambre, though 
wiin a very inadequate salary, he 
waK induced to accept it; and Ger- 
many had the advantage of retaining 
him. In the year 1791, Mozart, just 
after he had received the appoint- 
meht of Maitrt de chapeiU of the 
church of St. Peter, and when he 
was only thirty-five years of age, paid 
the last tribute; and left the world 
at once to admire the briliancy, and 
lament the shortness of his earthly 
sojournment. Indefatigable, even 
to his death, he produced during the 
last few months of his life, his three 
great master pieces: " La Flutte 
Enchaniee," " La Clemence de 
Titus," and a ** Requiem," his last 
production. " La Flutte Enchantee*' 
was composed for one of the theatres 
at Vienna ; and no dramatic Olio 
could ever boast a greater success.— 
•* La Clemence de Titus" wasrequest- 
ed by tiie states of Bohemia, for the 
coronation of Leopold. The com- 
poser began it in his carriage during 
his route to Prague, and finished It 
in eighteen days. Some circum- 
stances attending the composition of 
the last piece are too interesting to be 
omitted. A short time before his 
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the request that he would oompoie 
as speedily as possible, ** A Requiem*' 
for a catholic prince, who, perceiving 
himself on the verge of the grave, 
wished, by the execution of such a 
piece, to soothe his mind, and fami« 
liarize it to the idea of his approach- 
ing dissolution. Mozart undertook 
the work ; and the stranger deposit- 
ed with him as a security, four hun- 
dred ducats, though the sum demand* 
ed was only two hundred. The 
composer immediately began the 
work, and during its progress, felt 
his mind unusually raised and agi- 
tated. He became at length so in-* 
fatuated with his requiem that he 
employed not only the day, but some 
hours of the night, in its composition. 
— One day, while he was conversing 
with Madame Mozart on the subject, 
he declared to her that he could not 
but be persuaded that it was for 
himself be was writing this piece.— 
His wife, distressed at her inabilitf 
to dissipate so melancholy an im« 
pression, prevailed on him to give 
ner the score. He afterwards ap- 
pearing somewhat tranquillized, and 
more master of himself, she returned 
the score to him, and he soon relapsed 
into his former despondencjr. On 
the day of his death, he asked for 
the requiem, which was accordingly 
brought to his bed. *< Was I not 
right," said he, **when I declared 
that it was for myself I was compo- 
sing this funeral piece ?" and the 
tean trickled from his eyes. This 
production of a man impressed during 
Its composition with a presentiment 
of his approaching death is umque in 
its kind, and contains passages which 
have frequentiy drawn tears from 
the performers. Mozart, at the 
time of his death, was considerably 
involved in debt; but Vienna and 
Prague disputed the honour of pro- 
viding for his widow and children ; 
and M. Van Switten has been a fa- 
ther to them.— This account is chiefly 
extracted from a Memoir of him. 
written by Mr. Thomas (now Dr,) 
Musty, a gentleman who has lately 
distinguisted himself in musical com- 
position, and whose fiist dramatic 
effort was the music of *' Joanna," 
acted atCovem Gardeoi IflOOt which 
evinced 



cjrincfdmvch icteoceaiid|nadeur. 
Ik also composed an Oratorio, called 
»* The ProphcCT," &c. 

MOZEXN, (THOMAS} actor^ and 
author of a farce called " The Heir- 
ess ^ or, AnugaUican," acted at 
Drury Lane, 1759, printed 1762, was 
lived to the bv, and quitted it for 
the stage. He belonged to the 
Tiieatre Royal, Drury Lane, but made 
n9 very conspicuous figure. He 
published a book, called " Youngs 
Scarron,*' •whkh contained some 
curious and entertainug adventures 
of country comedians. He died 
March 28, 1768. 

. MUNDF.N, (JOSEPHS.) actor, is a 
native of London, born in 1758. . Hie 
lost his father in bis infancy, and re- 
mained under bis mother's protection 
till he had attained }>is twelfth year, 
when he was placed with an apo- 
thecary { but after a months trial 
he became dib^ustrd with the pro- 
fession, and being celebrated for hi) 
penmauslup, was am>renticed to a 
writing stationer. His master died 
within two years, and he was turned 
over to another in the same line. — 
Having had an early incL nation for 
tiie stage, his unsettled situation in- 
creased bis desire, and he followed a 
performer, with whom he had form- 
ed an acquaintance, to Uverpool.-- 
The first employment he here re- 
ceived was to write out the parts, 
and occasionally he assisted on tlie 
atage in siient characters. On the 
dosing of the season, and departure 
of the company, a number, of gentle- 
men in the town got up the play of 
** Henry tlie Fourth," when Munden 
cheerfully assisted, and for the fiist 
time spoke on the stage, as one of 
tlie Carriers, and as Baidolph. He 
tlien joined a strolling campany at 
Rudidafe. in Lancashue, and after 
having experienced all the varieties 
ofan itinerant life, returned to Lon- 
don, and was kiridly recei\ed by his 
mother, ooiwithstanding her aver- 
sion to tlie })aih he had chosen. — 
Having now assisted in two or three 
plays, which were represented during 
winter at the Uaymarket, by permis- 
sion of tlie Lord Chamberlain, his 
peiformance was noticed by the Can- 
terbury jaanagery ^Mr. Hurst^ wlw 



iflU)edi»t«Iy ovc btm an «nsifc^ 
ment. Uertluc attempted th^ynt 
line of l9w Gomedy, {kim) and hia 
merit gained bin both the good^wiH 
an4 applause of. the town. He tbear 
played «t BngUtbelmsioiic urith etynii 
success. At this tmic.tbe.pAnapal 
; CQmedian in Chester 4ied, and he 
I w^ immediately applied to by the 
, then ouAagen, Austin and WbiUiicfcy 
to supply bis plke.^~Ulc. A¥UiM bad 
been a performer at Drury Lane unn 
der Mr- Garrioli'st mavacement^— 
He had been also hit* conlidan^ andl^ 
on many 4Kcasions, bi$ very $iave{9 
but.having been poiy repaid ixf, fialB» 
promises, be w^s under the necessity 
of leaving tl)e manager, (to wtuyn he 
never, returned) his friends^.. aiMk- 
coiAOtrf, and seeking refuge in.lxe^ 
land. — Muoden.having accepted thb 
invitation, had fov some time tq Q»n» 
quer the impression, which his ,£»« 
vourite predecessor had ni^e on 
tlt^c auoience in. his respective cha^ 
racters, »nd hl$. perseverance ai 
lengUi removed their p^ejudices.^**^ 
From Chester lie went to Wbitehavem 
thence to Newcastle uponTynq,. ano 
afterwards visited LancastervPcesigiQ) . 
andMaiurhestex: in sborjt, the «ctoa, 
sopn befiame manager. Aiistjn ren 
tired, and, Munden.. purchi^ed, ..in. 
conjunction .with Mr, Wh^t|oc)(« ilm 
whole of. the company's .copcerasin . 
the theatre!) of Newqastle^Lancastexi' 
Preston, War/ington, a Ad CheuMerc. 
to these they soon after atlded Sbei, 
field Theatre. . At last, wearied w4tl» 
the vexations of managem^ntw-r<* 
tea^ .with 'disputes— and disgu^^ 
with the., complajnta of perfprmer% 
who, though their think themselvea 
godSf are jncapalrfe of aOutg. filt^- 
mtfiy he avaitedhimself of an oppor- 
tunity of disposing of his share, and 
cheerfully reMgnea his authority. Oq 
the deatb of Mr. J£dwin. he procured 
wlMthe.ii^dlong wished for, an en- 
gagement In London, and made bia 
first appoaranee at Covent Garden 
( 1790) in Sir Francis Gripe, (Busy 
Body) and Jemmy Jumps, (Farmer);, 
where he met with considerable a)Vi 
pbius<t. He had, however, as at < 
Chester, to .subdue preiudke, . and 
gradually win the miblic favour. .0<» 
thi94QKefti«A.»C.V^iliion and Qiupk, he . 
joined 



jdineri ^ 'different ttfe W hH^th 
witiihc former, atid with et^wal soc- 
oeM. He perfonfted 'twb seasons at 
ihe Haymarket, (1797*83 ^tnd afso at 
Dubliil' wHh- manage Jctoes. He 
w« oatf «* tHe p^iformets who com- 
pltfifled of the grievahces at Covent 
Q»&int (Kt Botman.) As an actor, 
1r is one of tHe fi^t in fhe comh: line, 
andnotonljr acts, hut dresses hi& 
dMractenr with considerable Judg- 
ment. 

MURPHY, CARTHtJR) drailla- 
tisti and (brmerl^ actor. Is si native of 
Iceland, aiid was bbm m Ae county 
of Roicomtnon, near Elphin, Dec. 
27, 1730. Hit fMier. Riehard Mur- 
phy, was a merchant in Dublin, and 
■U mother, whdse maiden name was 
Freitek, was the diiu^ter of Artlmr 
French, ofTf rone, in the county of 
Oshiriy, and sister to the late Jeflery 
French, of Argyll Buildings. Our 
author was brought to' London by 
hia mother, withr an elder brodier, 
(since deceased) when eight years 
okt, and was sent to an aunt, Mrs, 
Plunket, then re»iding at Boulogne. 
This laay, in consequence of an ill 
state of health, was obliged to visit 
thekoutfi of frante, and previous to 
her journey, sent her nephew to the 
. coltege of St. (hners, 1740. At this 
aemindry, he remained six years and 
a half, and on his return, was sent to 
the- counting-liouse of Mr. Hanold, 
an eminent merchant In Cork. Ha v- 
mg spent two years with that gentle- 
man, by his uncle'k desire, he revisited 
London, and was placed as an as- 
sistant book-keeper in the bankmg 
house of Ironside and Belchier, in 
Lombard Street. The cause of his 
having left Cork has been ascribed lo 
a theatrical dispute »which arose in 
the town, and in which Murphy had 
taken an active part. Having cul- 
tivated a taste for literature, he quit- 
ted his mercantile employment, and 
commenced author in 1752, when 
he set up ** The GrayH Inn Journal," 
which continued two years. He then 
attempted the stage, and made his 
first appearance on the boards of 
Covent Garden, in the cliaracter of 
Oihcllo, Oct. 18, 1754. At" the end 
of the fint year, he removed to Drury 
LanC) where he remained until the 



seisofi closed, and renounced flip 
name of an actgr for that of a dra- 
matist. Though' he possessed figure, 
voice, and competent judgment, y^^ 
like many other author he found 
he could write much better than he 
could 9ct, Not choosing, however, 
to depend entirely upon the produc* 
tioas of his pen for support, he deter- 
mined to study the law, but on lus 
first applications to the Societies of 
both the Temples and Gray's Inn, Im 
was refiised admission, on the iUi- 
beral ground of his having acted on 
the stAge. He was, however, re-" 
ceived as a member at Lincoln's Inn, 
and in due time called to the Bar.-r- 
His dramatic pieces for the stage are, 
** The Apprentice,** force, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1756 ; « The EngUsh- 
man from Paiis,'* do. 1757 ; " The 
Upholsterer ; or, What News ?" do. 
1758 J ** The Orphan ot China,»» tra- 
gedy, do. 1759 ; '' The Desert Island*" 
dramatic poem, do. 1760 ; ** Tl»e 
Way to Keep Him," comedy, three 
acts, do. 1760 j the same enlarged to ■ 
Hve acts, do. 1761 ; " All in t)ie 
Wrong," do. 1761 i "the Old Maid," 
farce, do. 1761} "The Citizen," 
farce, do. 1761, acted at Coveot 
Garden, 1763; **No One's Enemr 
but his Own," comedy, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1764; "What we 
must all come to," farce, do. 1764, 
altered and called '* Three Weeks 
after Marriage," 1776 ; "The Choice," 
farce, acted at Drury Lane, 1765 ; 
" The School for Guardians," co- 
medy, acted at Covent Garden, 1767;. 
'* Zenobia," tragedy, acted at Drury 
Lane, 1768; "The Grecian Daugh- 
ter," do. 1772; " Alzuma," do. 
1773 ; " News from Parnassus," pre- 
lude, do. 1776 ; " Know your own 
Mind," comedy, do, 1777 ; and "The 
Rival Sisters," tragedy, acted at the 
Opera House by Drury Lane com- 
pany, 1793. He wrote other pieces, 
which were never acted, besides 
translations, poems, prologues, &c. 
He has lately published some account 
of Garrick, but there are few anec- 
dotes in it that have not been alreadv 
known. Churchill^ in his Rosciad, 
was pleased to ascribe to him a lack 
of brains i but hud that rigid critic . - 
witnessed some of the productions 
of 
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of the present day, he might well 
have complained m Hbc bamntuss oi 
other headsj and wished them half 
the furniture of Murphy^k Upper 

MURRAY, (CHARLES) actor, 
was bom in Cheshunt, near London, 
1754. He is the son of Sir John 
Murray, atBroughton, baronet, whose 
name stands so conspicuous in the 
annals of the Rebellion of 1745, as 
lecretary to the Pretender ; and who, 
on account of the active part which 
he took in the cause of that unf(M^- 
nate prince, was arraigned for hfeh 
treason, but afterwards pardoned by 
the kmg. Charles, under the imme- 
diate guidance of his father, received 
a very excellent classical education, 
and at a proper season was sent to 
France, to acquire the language of 
that country. On his return to Eng- 
land, he was placed under a medical 
. gentleman in London, and having 
attained a competent knowledge of 
pharmacy and surgery, became a 
' surgeon'stnate in the sea service, in 
which capacity he remained during 
several voyages which he made up 
the Mediterranean. In 1774, he 
was appointed at Liverpool, in whose 
infirmary he was a student, to a ves- 
sel bound to the coast of Guinea, but 
relinquished the post from a pre- 
sentiment that he should not survive 
the fatal influence of the climate. — 
Having performed with some ap- 
plause at a private theatre in Liver- 
pool, he determined, in spite of his 
triends, to ouit tlie sea service, and 
venture on the stage. This intention 
he comimmicatea to Mr. Younger, 
then manager of the Liverpool The- 
atre, who, in consequence of having 
no vacancy for him at that time in 
his own company, sent him to York, 
with a strong recommendation to 
Mr. Wilkinson. Here he made his 
£rst appearance in the character of 
Carlos, (Fop's fortune) April 21, 
1775, having, from family motives, 
assumed the name of Raymur, which 
is a transposition of the syllables of 
his own. He performed this part, 
which is remarkably long and diffi- 
cult, at two days notice, without 
having ever read the play, or seen it, 
before he bad undertaken the cha- 
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racter, and what is still more re- 
markable, he rehearsed it literally 
perfect the fint day, to the astonish- 
ment of every person present Such 
qmckness of study, or strength of re- 
tention, convinced the manager of 
his utility ; and the applause which 
his performance met with, further 
convinqed hhn of his merit During 
his stay with the York company, he 
became a v^iy deserved favourite 
with the inha^tants of that city ; and 
Bis stay wonld in all prpbabiU^ have 
been considerably prolonged, had not 
a riot occasioned his departure. He 
received an insult at a tavern in 
Wakefield, November, 1776, aimed 
chiefly at hisiMofiession, which, with 
becoming spirit, be resented. The 
succeeding play-night a party .wa»*»> 
sembled, in- order to extort a piofaSIc 
concession. The play was *f Alex- 
ander," and the party mge wai. ie^ 
veiled at Raymar and a Mr«'^k», 
(whose real name was OriiSr)'vr|iahMUf 
given the entertainment at^jdbo^e 
tavern. Mr. Raymur was fo. jer- 
form Hephestion, and Mr. arles 
Lysimichus. On the opening a the 
play, the tumult became general. 
and ** FardoH^* was the universal 
cry. Mr. Eyles acquiesced"-Mr. Ray- 
mur refused->-he quitted the stage, 
and his pan was read by Mr. Mieli, 
(see Mielt). The next night was 
the " Beaux Stratagem." Raymur^ 
party insisted he should play, — a 
scene of confusion took place. He 
appeared booted to apologize for not 
performing, being on the eve of de- 
parture for Doncaster. His friends 
leaped from the boxes on th^ stage, 
guarded the avenues of the wines, 
and forced him to go through his 
character without letting him dress 
for it, or suffering a scene to be shift- 
ed. He played bis part, and was 
that night escorted by a large party 
to Doncaster. He now followed jHe 
sea service for a short time, but 
meeting with disappointments, en- 
gaged with Mr. Grifiiths, tiien ma- 
nager of the Norwich Theatre, where 
he resumed his real name. During 
his stay with this company, he pro- 
duced two dramatic pieces, "The 
New Maid of the Oaks," 1778 j and 
" The Experiment," 1779. From 
Norwich 
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Norwlcb he went to Bath, where he 
became so great a favourite that Mr. 
Harris ofTered him an engagement 
for five years on very liberal terms, 
which, m the advice of his friends, he 
accepted. He took leave of the fiadi 
audience in a very elegant and in- 
tereating prosaic address on Mrs. 
Murray's benefit His fint appear- 
ance at Covent Garden was in Shy- 
lock, (Merchant of Venice) and Ba- 
gateUe, (Poor Soldier) Sept. 31, 1796. 
—The coaracters which he chiefly re- 
presents in London are interesting 
old men, in both tragedy and co- 
medy, to which he gives peculiar dig- 
nity i but at Bath he performed more 
in the comicline, and acqiiired consi- 
derable fame in the part of Dr. Pan- 
floss, (Heir at Uw). 

MURRAY, (Miss) actress, daueh- 
terof the preceding, made her fint 
theatrical essay when but eight years 
of age, at Bristol, in Prince Ardiur, 
(Kb&John) for her father's benefit, 
1791. The succeeding year she ap- 

rred at Bath on tlie same occasion, 
Titania, (Midsummer's Night 
Dream). In 1793, she recited ** Coi- 
lSns*s Ode on the Passions," witli uni- 
versal applause, at the Assembly 
Room, Bath. In 1795, she perform- 
ed Perdita, (Florixel and Perdita) for 
ber fiitherl last benefit at Bath, and 



her fourth appearance on the itage» 
and first on the London boards, wai 
likewise for her father'ls benefit at 
Covent Garden, in 1797, in Perdita, 
— The applause she met with was so 
great, that her second appearance in 
the same character was announced, 
but her father apprehensive that her 
abilities were not sufficiently culti> 
vated for a London theatre, and, in 
fact, disapproving of the stage for hi* 
daughter, could not be prevailed up- 
on to give his permission. During 
the succeeding summer season at Bir- 
mingham, she performed Palmyra, 
(Mahomet) in support, as usual, or 
her father's benefit, and in 1799, he 
consented to an engagement for her 
at Covent Garden, where she has 
appeared in several characters with 
universal approbation. During the 
summer seasons, she has, in conjunc- 
tion with her father, played at Liver- 
pool, and this last season foe a few 
nighti at the Haymarket, ( 1801 ). !n 
genteel, sentimental comedv, and 
also in parts of humour, she has 
evinced abilities superior to her years; 
but the gentler walks of the drama, 
wherein youth, beauty, and inno- 
cence are delineated, are certainly 
those which nature has at present al- 
lotted her. Her brother, who was at 
sea, has lately died of the jreUow fever. 
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nORRIS, (HENRY) actor, wrote 
afiirce, caUed "Ihe Deceit," 1723, 
and altered Beaumont and Fletcher's 
comedy of '* The Beggar's Bush," 
which he entitled '* The Royal Mer- 
chant.'* His father was also an actor 
at Drury Lane, and from his admira- 
ble performance in Farquhar's co- 
medy of " Tlie Constant Couple." 
acquired the nickname of Jubilee 
JXcfy. Young Norris had likewise 
great merit ; he performed many 
years in the Uieatres of London and 
Dublin, but in the decline of bis Ufe 
went to York, where having joined 
the esublished company of come- 
dians belonging to that city, be died 
reb. 10, 1731. 



NORTH, (Hon. FK"ANC1S) author 
of a musical drama called " The 
Kentish Barons," acted at the Hay-, 
market, 1791. Miss Monck under- 
took themusical arrangement of the 
piece from motives of private friend- 
ship to the author. He is the son 
of the Earl of Guildford, and 
his play (which did not meet with 
much success) was to have beeir re- 
presented the preceding season, but 
was postponed on account of the 
deadi of his grandfather, the late 
Lord Guildford, Aug. 4, 1790. 

NORTON, (Mrs.) acuess. former- 
ly known by the name o/ Gilbert, 
and said to be a dster to Mrs. Martyr, 
made her theatrical essay in the 
B b oountiT) 
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coantry, aod was engaged at Covent 
Garden in 1796. where her appear- 
ance was in Lady Waitford, (Drama- 
tist) Sept 23. Her daughter is also 
on the &tage, but her line of business 
is very insignificant. There was a 
fister to Mrs. Martyr, JuGss 'J%trnion^ 
who played Miss Anbrey, (Fashion- 
able Lover] June % 1786, for that 
lady's benefit, and was probably Mrs. 
Norton. 

NUNS, (Mr.) actor, and manager 
at Stafford, Worluworth, &c having 
performed tiie characters of old men 
ni low comedy with reputation in the 
country, made bis first appearance 
in Londoa at the Haymarket, in Pep- 



per, (The Fool) July 26, 1785. Bia 
wife, who is sister to Mrs. Goodall, 
also appeared tiie same season at the 
Haymarket in Clarissa. (Confederacy) 
June 14. Her figure is good- her 
voice agreeable— and she speaks witb 
correctness and self-possession. She 
was much admired at Edinburgh, 
and takes the first line in tragedy ana 
comedy at Stafford, fcc where tiie 
company lately consisted of Messrs. 
Fairbum, C. Stanton,Wallace,Kni^t, 
(a favourite in low comedy, but no 
relation to Mr. Knight, of Covent 
Garden), Damby, Forrester, Pierce, 
Norris, Mr. and Mrs. Qjuantre^ Mist 
Pierce, &c. 
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O'BEmNi:, (THOMAS LEWIS) 
author of a comedy called ** The Ge- 
nerous Impostor,*' acted at Drury 
Lane, 1780, was bom in Ireland, and 
bred to the church. 

O'BRIEN, (WILLIAM) actor, and 
author of « Cross Purposes," tarce, 
acted at Covent Garden, 1772 ; and 
«♦ The Duel," comedy, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1773 ; was the son of a 
-ftncing master, and brought up, as 
supposed, to the same profession. — 
He made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane Theatre, 1758) in Capt. 
Brazen, (Recruiting Oflicer) and in 
characters of that class arrived at a 
great degree of reputation. After 
continuing on the stage for six years, 
he married Lady Susan Strangways, 
daughter to Ford lichester, and soon 
after went over to America, where 
be enjoyed a profitable post. 

O'BRIEN, (DENNIS) author o/ a 
comedy called " A Friend in need, 
is a Friend indeed," acted at the Hay- 
market, 1783. This piece had been 
previously promised the public, un- 
der the title of " The Execution."— 
It was originally written in two acts, 
^en enlarged to four, and afterwards 
reduced (as it was played)- to three. 
Mr. O'Brien is a native of Ireland, 
andi)ecame noticed for an ironical 
defence of. the Earl of Shelbume 
during bis administration. 



ODELL, (THOMAS) dramatist^ 
was bom in Buckinghamshire, where 
he had a very handsome paternal 
estate, the ^atest part of which Van 
expended in the service of the court 
interest; but on the death of Lord 
Wharton, who had been his patron, 
and who, with other friends of the 
same principles, bad procured hint 
a pension from the government, find- 
ing both his fortune and interest im- 
paired, he erected a theatre in Good- 
man's Fields, whteh he opened in 
October. 1729. ' It met with great 
success the first season, and the same 
success would probably have conti- 
nued, liad not a connection which it 
was said the son of a respectable and 
honourable ma^strate of the city of 
London had with this theatre, given 
umbrage to the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen, who, under the 
appearance of an apprehension that 
the apprentices and journeymen of 
the leading part of the city would be 
led too readily in dissipation by hav- 
ing a theatre so near them, made an 
application to court for the suppres- 
sion of it. Consequently an order 
came down for the shutting it np ; in 
compliance with which (for then there 
was no act of Parliament for limitii^ 
the number of theatres) Mr. OdeU 
put a stop to his performances, and 
m the end was obliged to dispose of 
his 
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kit property to Mr. Heorjr Ciffard, 
ivho iio( meeting with the same op- 
position as his predeoessor. erected 
a more commodious playnouse on 
the spot, which he opened with a 
tolerable company, and went on sue- 
eessfuUy tiU the passing of the act. 
3ee Gifard, la the mean time, 
(1738) Odell was appointed deputy- 
master of the revels, under his Grace 
the Duke of Grafton, then Lord 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Chetwynd, 
the licenser of the stage, which place 
he held till his death. May, 1749. — 
His dramatic pieces are, ** The Chi- 
mera," comeay, acted at Lincoln's 
, Inn Fields, 1721; *• Tlie Patron ; or, 
Statesonan'k Opera,*' acted at the 
Haymarket, (no dare) ; ** The Smug- 
glers," farce, do. 1729 ; and « The 
Prodigal ; or. Recruits for the Queen 
of Hungary,** comedy, do. 1744. — 
These all met widi some share of sue- 
ceo.— It does not seem that he pos- 
teeed the ambition peculiar to 
author-managers, having produced 
00 piece at hu own theatre. 

O'UARA, (KANE) dramatist, was 
bom in Ireland, and was the younger 
brother of a genteel family. He had 
■n exquisite taste in music, and wa^ 
very happy in producing rhymes, and 
adapting new words to old music- 
He latterly became blind, and em- 
ployed an amanuensis, who was 
constantly with hun, as he was con- 
lUntiy making alterations. His 

E'eoes are chiefly burlettas, and tho* 
s style has been imiuted, it has 
never been equalled. The first of 
these, ** Midas** (acted at Covent 
Garden, 1764) was a favourite piece 
at an elecant puppet 4iow in Dub> 
tin. which was supported bv sub- 
•cription, for the receptickn or select 
parties, and was honoured with a 
■ Tish from dte late Duke of Rutland, 
when lord lieutenant of Ireland.—* 
He also wrote " The Golden Pip- 
pin,** burletta, acted at Covent Gar- 
den. 1773 : diis and ** Midas** were 
afterwards reduced to two acts; 
" The Two Misers,** musical enter- 
tainment, do. 1775; <« April Day,'* 
burletta, acted at the Haymarket, 
1777; and "Tom Thumb,** bur- 
lesqne, acted at Covent Garden, 
1780. 



O'KEEFr, (JOHN) dramatist, and 
formerly actor, is a native of Ireland, 
and originally was intended for a 
painter. He was a student at the 
Royal Academy in Dublin, under the 
celebrated Mr. West, and had a bro- 
ther who was a painter of some re- 
spect in Dublin. John made a con- 
siierable progress in drawing, but 
never touched the pencil : a defect 
in his sight, and an early intercourse 
with spouters, joined to a most insa- 
tiable thirst for reading, turned him 
(from the pursuit chalked out by hit 
parents) towards the drama ; lie 
wrote many dramatic trifles, which, 
though never offered to the public, 
are said, by his Mends, to bear strong 
marks of genius, taste, and dieatrical 
knowledge. At fifteen he wrote a 
comedy of five acts, which, though 
wild, and in numy instances puerile, 
he conducted to the denouement 
widi ingenuity. Filled with those 
inclinations, he now entirely devoted 
himself to such books, aoo earnestly 
sought the company of such men of 
all ages, as could help to the attain- 
ment olt what was become his fa* 
vourite vHsh, a situation in the the- 
atre. Accident brought it abouc— 
He accompanied a mend to Mr. 
Mossoi), merriy to learn bow such 
meetings were managed; he took 
courage, confiessed thebent of his in- 
clinauon; Mr. Mossop desired to 
hear turn— -he attempted Jafiier^ 
speech, scene the first, pleased Mr. 
Mossop, and, before parting, was en- 
gaged for three jears in the DuUia 
Theatre, while his friend was reject- 
ed. He played m that city, and in 
the most respectable towns to which 
they made summer excursions, about 
twelve yean. Though tragedy wair 
his first choice, an accident soon dis- 
covered his forte to be comedy, to 
which study he turned his mind, and 
became the prime fiivuurite ; finding 
himself fully possessed of the publlt 
opinion as an actor, his ambition to 
figure as an author discovered itself 
and he produced every year some 
local trifle at his benefit. His fint 
piece, a pastoral, " Coltn*!! wel- 
come,** replete with pleasant situa- 
tion, was luiivenalljr well received. 
The longs were of ms own adaptinf^ 
b b 9 . He 
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He has an excellent taste for music, 
though no theoretic knowledge, and 
ifrrote many essays, epigrams, &c. 
but his chef tPoetevrt in dramatic 
writing in Ireland, was a kind of his- 
trionic interlocution, called "Tony 
Lumpkin's Rambles through Dublin'' 
(himself the original ^lerformer there 
of that character in Goldsmith's co- 
medy). This piece gave unbounded 
scope to that inclination which he 
gives manifest proofs of in all his 
writings— broad humour. He was 
not, however, much encouraged as 
an author in Dublin, for his " Positive 
Man" was first acted at Smock ^lley 
Theatre, during the management of 
Mr- Mossop, under the title of " The 
Gallant ; or. Square Toes outwit- 
ted j" and *♦ The Agreeable Sur- 
prise," during the management of 
Mr. Ryder, under the title of " The 
Secret enlarged," without suc- 
cess. His " Tony Lumpkin ; or, 
The Dilettante," was also first acted 
in Dublin, which he sent anonymous- 
ly to the late Mr. Colman, and which 
was played with success at the Hay- 
market, 1772. Tliis was succeeded 
by * The Son in Law," musical en- 
tertainment, do. 1779, which be- 
came a favourite piece in Dublin, 
and was played bjr Mr. Daly one night 
at Smock Alley, m opposition to Mr. 
O'Keeffe's benefit at Crow Street- 
Soon after this he left Dublin, in con- 
sequence of an unavoidable separa- 
tion from his wife, who is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Heaphy, now called the 
father of the Irish stage, (see Heapky.) 
— She performed the chief characters 
in tragedy and sentimental comedy, 
and was once the favourite Juliet of 
Smock Alley, but her abilities were 
certainly over rated. Mr. O'Keeffe, 
on his arrival in London^ applied for 
an engagement, when his services as 
an actor were rejected, probably 
owing to the character he bears as 
Such in tlie new edition of Baker's 
Biographia Dramaticny which was 
•published about this lime, wherein 
lie is denied any genius or abititlet as 
an actor, diough it was allowed by 
vazny judges in Dublin that he had 
considerable merit in the profession., 
Sometimes, indeed, he overacted his 
fart i but in Tony Lumpkin, Diggorj, 



and such characters, where he coukk 
mdulge his humour for eccentric 
stage-trick, he was unrivalled. He 
was also excellent in some old men, 
Don Manuel, (She would and She 
would pot); Old Philpot, (Citizen), 
&c. He now applied himself en- 
tirely to dramatic composition, hav- 
ing produced "The Dead Alive," 
musical entertainment, acted at the 
Haymarket, 1781 j " The Agreeable 
Surprize," do. 1781; "The Ban- 
ditti : or. Love's Labyrinth," opera, 
acted at Covent Garden, 1782 : this 
was condemned, and wajs afterwards 
produced with success under the 
title of « The Castle of Andalusia ;»• 
" Positive Man," farce, acted at Co- 
vent Garden, J782 ; " Lord Mayor*^ 
Day; or, a Flight from Lapland, 
sneaking pantomime, do. 1782 ; 
*' The Maid's the Mistress," farce, 
acted for Signora Se&tini's benefit at 
Covenc Garden, 1783 ; " Tlie Sham- 
rock ; or. Anniversary of St. Patrick," 
musical entertainment, acted for Mr. 
Lewis's benefit at Covent Garden, 
1783, afterwards altered and called 
" Ihe Poor Soldier;" "The Young 
Quaker," comedy, acted at the Hay- 
market, 1783 ; '* The Birth Day ; or, 
Prince of Arragon," occasional enter- 
tainment, do. 1783 ; " Friar Bacon s 
or. Harlequin's Adventures In Lilii- 
put," pantomime, Covent Garden, 
1783 . *' Peeping Tom" musical en- 
tainment, acted at the Haymarket, 
1784 ; " Fontainbleau ; or. Our Way 
in France," comic opera, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1784 : »' The Black- 
smith of Antwerp,' farce, do. con- 
demned 17ao i ♦* A Btggar on Horse- 
back," dramatic proverb, acted at 
the Haymarket, 1785 ; " Omai ; or, 
A Trip round the Worid," panto- 
mime, acted at Covent Garden, 
1785 ; " Love in a Camp ; or, Pa- 
trick in Prussia," musical entertain- 
ment, do. 1786 ; " The Siege of Cur- 
zola," comic opera, acted at the 
Haymarket without success, 1786; 
" The Man Milliner," musical enter- 
tainment, acted at Covent Garden 
without success, 1787 ; " The Far- 
mer," musical entertainment, acted 
at Covent Garden, 1787; "Tantarara 
Rogues all," "do. without success, 
1788i " The Prisoner at large," farce,, 
acted 
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acted at the Haymarketf 1788 ; ** The 
Highland Reel," comic opera, acted 
at Covent Garden, 1788 j " Tlie 
Toy } or, a Party at Hampton Court," 
comedy, do. 1789, — this was said to 
be a piece left by Pilon unfinished ; 
it was afterwards reduced, and cal- 
led « The Lie of the Day," 1796. 
(See Piion). " The Little Hnnch- 
back } or, a Frolic at Bagdad," farce, 
xk). 1789 J " The Crar," comic opera, 
do. without success, 1790, afterwards 
reduced, and called " The Fugitive;" 
*« The Basket Maker," musical en- 
tertainment, acted at the Haymarket 
without success, 1790 j " Modern 
Antiques ; or, the Merry Mourners," 
£arce, acted at Covent Garden, 1791 j 
" Wild Oats; or. The Strolling Gen- 
tlemen," comedy^ do. 1791 J ** Sprigs 
of Laurel," musical entertainment, 
do. 1793, afterwards called " The 
Rival Soldiers," 1797 ; " The Lon- 
don Hermit ; or. Rambles in Dorset- 
ihire," comedy, acted at the Hay- 
market, 1793 i ** The World in a 
Village," do. acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1793 ; « Life's Vagaries," do. 
•1795 ; " The Irish Mimic ; or. Blun- 
ders at Brighton," musical enter- 
tainment, do.- 1795 . " The Magic 
Banner ; or, Two Wives in one 
tiuuse," musical drama, acted at the 
Haymarket without success, 1796; 
** The Uds of the Hills ; or, Wicklow 
Gold Mines," comic opera, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1796, afterwards 
reduced, and called by the latter 
title; *• The Doldnim j or, 1803," 
farce, acted at Covent Garden, 1796 : 
the manager had so little opinion of 
this piece, that he did not attend the 
rehearsals. " She's Eloped," comedy, 
acted at Drury Lane, and condemn- 
ed, 1798 ; »* The FJeventh of June ; 
or, Daggerwoods at Dunstable," 
farce, acted at Drury Lane for a be- 
nefit, 1798 ; « A Nosegay of Weeds ; 
or, Old Servants in New Places," do. 
1798. Mr. Harris gave the author 
the idea of this piece, (in which all 
the chief characters in his former 
plays were introduced together) but 
the manner in which it was executed 
did not meet with his approbation. — 
It was also read in die Green Room 
at the Haymarket, and disap- 
proved of.—- ^Perhaps no author 



ever altered his pieces so much as 
Mr. O'Keeffe. The second act of 
" The Son-in-Law," is entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was originally. 
" The London Hermit" which is a 
comedy of three acts, was originalljr 
five. He always complied with the 
advice of the managers, and readilf 
omitted any character, &c. that was 
objected to. His works, except some 
few belonging to the Haymarket 
Theatre, for the publicadon of which 
he could not obtain leave, but in- 
cluding all those belonging to Co- 
vent Garden, with the permission of 
the manager, were published by sub- 
scription, 4 vol. 8vo. 1798. He has 
been lately almost deprived of hit 
sight, which from his infancy, as kl- 
ready remarked, had been defective, 
and the manager of Covent Garden, 
mindful of the services he has render- 
ed the theatre, generomly gave him 
a benefit in 1800, when the season 
concluded on that occasion with 
" The Lie of the Day," « Three 
Weeks after Marriage ; and " Paul 
and Virginia." At the end of the 
second a«, Mr. O'Keeffe was led on 
thesta^e by Mr. Lewis, and delivered 
a poetical address, in which humour 
and pathos were whimsicalty blend- 
ed. The subject of this address was 
miscellaneous. It contained some 
high eulogiums on Shakespear, and 
some modest allusions to himself, 
with a tribute of gratitude to the 
actors who supported his cause, and 
to the public, who had so long patro- 
nized his works. The address was 
delivered with simplicity and feeling, 
and with some attempts at plea- 
santry, which, however, his own sen- 
sibility interrupted, and which, in- 
deed, hardly accorded with the sym- 
pathy of the audience, who seemed, 
throughout the recitation, to be deep- 
ly affected. He was led away amidst 
the warmest testimonies or public 
compassion and applause. — On this 
occasion Mr. Quick and Mrs. Jordan 
gave their gratuitous services. 

OLDFIELD, (ANN) actress, was 
bom in 1683. Her father rode in 
the guards, and had a commission 
under Kin^ James, but left his ftimily 
in a condition that made it necessary' 
for Misi Oldficld to be put to a semp- 
stnesi 
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ttrfli^ fo King Strecty Wcttniniter. 
Her mother aiid she lived for some 
time with a relation who kept the 
Mitre Tavern, in St Jamest Market. 
The takat, in which she so eminent- 
hr shone, displayed itself very early in 
life, thouffa it was owing to an odd 
circumstance that it was first pro- 
perly discoyered. Mr. Farqohar was 
aoddently at the tavern above- 
named, when be was struck with the 
▼oioe of a penon reading a comedy 
in the room behind the bar, with so 
iust a vivacity and humoun as gave 
him, at the same time, infinite sur- 
prize and satisfitction : he soon ac- 
quainted Sir John Vanbrugh. who 
was a friend to the funily, and had a 
share in die theatre, with the jewel 
thus fortunately found ; but it was 
•ome time before she could be pre- 
vailed upon to appear on the stage, 
though she afterwards was apt to con- 
fess, that she only wanted a few de- 
cent intreaties. Sir John Vanbrugh, 
tlkmiugfaly satisfied with so promising 
a genius, recommended her to Mr. 
Ridi, then patentee of the King's 
Theatre, who engaged Miss Oldfield 
at the low lalaty of sixteen shillings a 
week. This was in the year 1699 ; 
and here she remained for a tnrelve- 
montlu considered almost as a mute, 
and disregarded, till Sir John Van- 
bruch gave her the part of Alioda. 
in ffie ** Pilgrim" of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Tliis gentle character hap- 
pily became that want of confidence 
which is inseparable from young be- 
ginners, who, without it, seldom rise 
to excellenee : indeed, so extraordi- 
aary a diffidence did she set out 
with, as to keep her despondingly 
down to a formal, flat manner of 
speaking: nor did she get forward 
till the year 1703, when, in the cha- 
racter of Leonora, (Sir Courtly Nice) 
Miss Oldfield surprised the audience 
into the opinion of her having all the 
innate recjuisiics of a good actress.— 
Upon this unexpected sally of her 
powers, the "Careless Husband,'* 
which had been thrown aside by the 
author, m despair of liaving justice 
done to the character of Lady Betty 
Modish, was now finished, and 
was brought upon the stage in the 
IbUowing season of 1704. Th« un- 
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commpn reeeption diis comedy met 
with, was owing, in a great measure, 
not only to the excellence of Mra, 
01dfield*s action, but even to her 
personal manner of conversing.—— 
Many sentiments in this charactef 
may be said to be originally her own. 
Had her birth placed her in a higher 
rank, she had ceruinly appeared 
in reality what, in diis play, she only 
excellently acted. All that natuztt 
had given her of the actress seemed 
now to have risen to its full perfoo* 
tion ; but the variety of her power 
could be known only by variety ol 
character, which, as far as they feU 
to her, she equally excelled in. Tte 
last new character in which she shonek 
was that of Lady Townly, (Provoked 
Husband) and .was a proof that she 
was still able to do more, if more 
couki have been done for her. The 
managers, sensible of their obligatioiu 
to her, upon this occasion, made her 
a compliment of fifty gumeas more 
than her agreement. In her full 
round of glory in comedy, she was 
rather inclined to slight tragedy, and 
wouM often say, *' I hate to have a 
page dragging my tail about**— *■ 
When « Mithridates'* was revived, if 
was with difficulty she was prevailed 
on to take her parti but sh« perform* 
ed it to the utmost teneth or perfec- 
tion, and was afterwards much better 
reconciled to tragedy. In Calista 
siie was inimitable ; in Cleopatra^ 
majesty itself. So finished a ngoie, 
perhaps, never adorned the English 
stage. A less degree of praise nuut 
fall to her moral character. Sooa 
after her first appearance on the 
stase, she contracted an intimacy 
with Mr. Maynwaring, which contu 
nued for nine or ten years, tiU the 
time of his death in 17 12. After thit 
gentleman's death, she engaged the 
regard of Brigadier-Genenu Charlea 
ChurchilL-— It has been said' of 
her, that, even in her amours, she 
seemed to lose that glare which ap« 
pears round the persons of the failing 
fair ; and that it was never knowa 
that she troubled the repose of any 
lady's lawful daim. In honour of 
her generosity of mind, we mention 
in this place Mr. Savage, son of the 
Earl of Rivers, who, when persecuted 
by 
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hf rainuuitiifal mottwry mid reduced 
to grent indijeiioe, received from her 
a bounty of fifty pounds a year, to 
long as she lived. She was once 
l^ropoted to be one of the managers 
of the theatre; but her lex was 
ihonght to be an ot^^ectkm to that 
measure; and, when she was re- 
quested to name her own terms, and 
to continue in her former station, 
she asked no more than two hundred 
a year and a benefit. Her saUuy, 
however, was soon raised to three 
hundred niineas, without her ever 
after destnng to have it increased.— 
To the last scene she acted in, she 
continued to be the delight of her 
spectators ; and may be said, in con- 
junction with Mr. WiUcs, by their 
so fre'fuentJy playing against each 
other in our best comedies, to have 
been the support of that humour and 
▼ivacity which is so peculiar to the 
English suge. The last character 
the appeared in was Lady Brute, 
(Provoked Wife) April 18, 1730.— 
She had been long in a declining state 
of health, though the natural chear- 
fWness of her temper kept it out of 
sight, and she continued acting with 
ttnivenal applaase ; but in the midst 
of loud daps, the tear often trickled 
down her cneeks. In the last two 
months of her illness, when no longer 
able to assist, she declined receiving 
her salary, tnough by agreement she 
was entided to it. She died, Oct. 




waring and Mr. Churchill, her two 
natural sons, the hitter of whom af- 
terwards married Ladv Anna Maiia 
Walpole, natural daughter to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, Eari of Orford. Her 
corpse lay in state at die Jerusalem 
duunber, and was, with great funeral 
pomp, interred at Westminster Ab- 
bey, adorned, at her own reaucst, 
widi a head-dress of Brusseb lace ; 
a hoUand shift, with tucker and dou- 
ble rufiks of the same lace : and a 
pair of new kid gloves. Her pall 
was supported 1^ Lord de la War, 
Lord Harvey, the Right Hon. George 
Bub Doddington, Charles Hedges, 
Es(}. William Carey, Esq. and Capt. 
Elliots her soii| Mr. Mayawariog, 



chief moufner ; and (he fitneni MN 
vice was performed by the senior 
Prebendary in waiting. See PorttTp 

O'REILT, (WILLIAM) actor, waft 
bom in Ireland, where he was a fa- 
vourite comedian, but a provincial 
accent rendered him unfit ror English 
boards. He belonged for several 
seasons to the Dublin stage, and waft 
particularly admired in the character 
of Father Luke, (Poor Soldier >.*-« 
His final exit was occasioned by m 
£atal partiality for drink, (see J^sm). 
Though he has frequentiv appeared 
before the audience alter having 
freely indulged hunself witiihisglass^ 
he was never incapable of ^ng 
through his part to their satnfac*' 
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OWENS, (JOHN LENNERGAN) 
actor, was bom in Ireland, and waft 
there esteemed the best Zanga that 
ever succeeded Mossop; but fre- 
quent intoxication prevented him 
from retaining his situation at the 
theatre. Havmg ap]>eared one 
night in a state <x inebriation while 
representingthe character of Polydtee 
(Orphan) the audience took an oocftf^ 
tion when he was alone on the itaM 
so express their indignation at fit 
conduct by a loud Acci. Owens camt 
forward, and looked at tiiem with 
an Ajax's frown; then proceeding 
witii his soliloquy, — ** Here Ilil 
alone, and fit for mischi«f,>* put \Am- 
self in die attitude of a pugibat The 
audience's resentment was subdued 
by the rage of the actor— they joined 
in an univenal laugh, and Owetii 
inlshhisr 



was permitted to finis 
This unfortunate attachment to U* 
quor, reduced Mm at hut to extreme 
poverty, and he latterly became a 
very beggar in the streets. At this 
time, not having pbiyed his fivourite 
character for six years, he was struck 
upon reading KembleH name in the 
bills for die part. He sighed ; and 
meeting a person ot decent appeal^ 
ance, implored pecuniary assistance* 
The gentleman was curious enough 
to enquire his namcF, upon which he 
replied, ** Has six yean crael ab^ 
senee extinguished majesty so far that 
nought shines here to tell you, Vm 
tktrtai Zatiga f» •< Yes, Sir, Johe 
Len- 
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Leuergan Owens,succe«or to Henry 
MoBop.'' The gentlenuiD, moved 
with compassion, gave him a trifle. 
Owens now hastened to get a mrar- 
ael of dinner, but on his way was 
stopped by another mendicant, who 
implored hu assistance. ** I have 
but one shilling in the world, (says 
be) and that was given me this mo- 
nfcnt J however, you shall have ha/f.** 
To his honor be it added, he stepped 
immediately into a public house, 
changed his sbiUing, and divided it 
with his bnuher in qgUctiom t 

OWENSON, (Mr.) actor, is a na- 
tive of Ireland, and fonperly appear- 
ed on the London stage. He has 
been at different seasons with the 
several managers of Dublin, and in 
1785 quarrelled with Mr. Daly, and 
opened the litUe theatre of Ftsham- 
ble Street, in opposition to bioi. He 



reigned ses manager but one leaion, 
having been soon reconciled to the 
other manager, whose exclusive pa- 
tent was then pending, and who, in 
order to prevent bis making interest 
against it, offered him a re-engage- 
ment on advantageous terms, and 
the situation of acting manager^ 
which he accepted. By marriage he 
formed a good connection, but Ina 
lately lost his wife, who has left se- 
veral children behind her. He chiefly 
supported the Irish characters, in 
wnicb he* was a fovourite, particu- 
larly with the galleries: but his re- 
presentation of them (as it was in 
the country itself) was high-coloiirtdj 
and would tlierefore have been too 
coarse for an English audience. He 
has now quitted the stage for busi- 
ness, which is still in the piAUc 
line» 
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PACKER, (Mr.) actor, was bred 
to business, wmch be resigned for the 
stage, and commenced actor under 
Mr. Garrick'S management, having 
sustained for several seasons at Drury 
Lane the second and third rate juve- 
nile characters in tragedy and co- 
medy, but his line of business is now 
confined to old men of ttie middling 
class. 

PALMER, (Mr.) actor, belonged 
to the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, and supported 
the characters of well-bred gentle- 
men in comedv, and several of the 
tender parts of tragedy, with consi- 
derable success. He was married to 
Mrs. Pritchard's daughter, (who also 
belonged to Drury Lane) and was the 
original Duke's Servant in ** High 
Life below Stairs \" Brush, in ♦* The 
Clandestine Marriage" &c. His wife 
was also the original Fanny in the 
last-mentioned piece. He died May 
523, 1768, in the fortieth year of his 
age. This gentleman's name has 
been frequently confounded with the 
following. 

PALMER, (JOHN) actor, was bom 
in the parish of St. Luke's, Old Street, 



and was intended for the army by hit 
fother, who died about ten years be« 
fore his son, and had been a soldier 
under the Marquis of Crranby, and- 
also bill-sticker to Drury Lane The> 
atre. John declined the army, and 
having, from his infancy, discovered & 
taste for drawing,' was afterwards 
intended for a painter, but this in- 
tention was defeated by a stronger 
inclination for the stage. To Mr. 
Garrick he had made application in 
vain, but through the uterest of a 
theatrical friend, obtained an intro- 
duction to Mr. Foote, who on bear- 
ing him rehearse one of his own pro- 
logues, and a speech from *' George 
Barnwell," observed "That his co- 
medy was promising, but his tragedy 
was damn'd bad." Accordingly he 
brought him forward in the character 
cf Harry Scamper, (Orators) and his 
friend Mr. Bannister made also hia 
first /ippearance in the same piece. 
It is said (but it has never been as- 
certained) that previous to this he 
spoke ** Bocks have at ye all" for his 
father's benefit. He continued witli 
Mr. Foote during the season, and 
applied again to Mr. Garrick, who 
still 
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$tiU was of opinion, ** he woald not 
do.*' He then procured an engage- 
ment at ShefiEield, where he came 
out in Richmond, (Richard III.) and 
was well received ; but sudden in- 
di!>p()«iuun obliged him to return im- 
mediately to London. The succeed- 
ing summer he was at Mr. Footed 
Theatre, but before the season closed 
was suddenly discharged without 
any cause having been assigned, and 
he was again under the necessity ot 
accepting a country engagement. — 
At last be was received by Mr. Gar- 
rick, but on a very humble salary, 
for insignificant characters. The 
succeeding spring he was re-engaged 
by Mr. Foote,and the winter follow- 
ing having applied in vain for an in- 
crease of salary at Drury Lane, he 
resigned that situation, and accepted 
of proposals which were offered him 
by Mr. Hurst, then manager of the 
Norwich Theatre, whose company 
he joined at Colchester, and also 
played with them at Ipswich and Nor- 
wich. At this time his abilities: began 
to ripen, and Mr. Ivor)', manager of 
the Yarmouth Theatre, not only en- 
gaged him, but gave him eveiy en- 
couragement. Here his first appear- 
ance was Young Wilding, (Liar) 
and his second Lord Aimworth, 
(Maid of the Mill) and Young Wild- 
liig. Htis reception was adequate to 
his most sanguine wishes, — -every 
night be met with unbounded ap- 
plause. He then returned to fulfil 
the remainder of his engagement at 
Murwich, and to his great surprise 
placet in the boxes were taken for 
ills benefit long befi.jre ever it was 
announced, in tlie names of two 
young ladies, whom he saw a few 
days afterwards, and one of whom. 
Miss Burroughes, liad made such an 
impression on his heart, that lie took 
every means to see her constantly, 
but had not an opportunity to speak 
to her for near four months. This 
opportunity, however, led the way to 
frequent interviews, and afterward 
to a clandestine man bge, which was 
attended wiih some disagreeable cir- 
cumstances; for the young lady^ 
aunt, with whom she had li«<ed, and 
from whom she had considerable ex- 
pectaiioos, was so enraged at the 



choice she had made, (hat she vowed 
never to see her again, whidi vow 
she too religiously observed, al- 
tered her will, and left all her pro- 
perty to a domestic. Mr. Palmer, 
on his return to London, having beea 
too late for an engagement at Mr. 
Foote's theatre, and refused one fav 
Mr. Garrick, who thus resented hic 
late departure, undertook to deliver 
Steevcn's " Lecture on Heads" ia 
the country, which was attended with 
some success. The summer follow- 
ing he was engaged at the Haymarket, 
but in consequence of Mr. Footed 
having broken his leg, the opening of 
the theatie was procrastinated till 
June, (now the usual time of com- 
mencement) when Mr. Barry was 
also engaged, as tlie manager was 
inca])able of plaving himself. The 
part of lago, (Otnello) was given to 
Mr. Pahner to study, but at rehearsal 
he was so awed at the presence of 
Mr. Barry, that in spite of all that 
gentleman 's encouragement, he could 
not subdue his terrors, and was 
obliged to resign his part to Mr. Lee 
(who was consequently engaged) for 
the inferior character of Montano.>-« 
Barry still paid him every attention, 
instructing him whenever he had ao 
opportunity; and in the course of this 
season Palmer performed some cha- 
racters of consequence with him, 
in which he acquitted himself to the 
satisfoction of the town. He then 
entered into a treaty with Mr. Barnr 
for the Dublin Theatre, from which 
he was dissuaded by Mr. Sbuter, who 
introduced him to Mr. Beaid, and 
by whom he was engaged for Covent 
Garden. Previous to his signing ar- 
ticles, he appeared on the boards in 
the play ot " Oihello,»' when Mr, 
Garrick, who was in ilie boxes, was 
so pleased with his delivery of a few 
lines, that he sent for him immedi- 
ately, and oiTered him a situation at 
his theatre. Partiality to thi:> gentle- 
man induced t>almer to solicit the 
manager of Covent Garden tone- 
lease him from his engagement, 
which Mr. Beard, with his usual li- 
berality, complied with, and heartily 
wished him success at the other house. 
—However, the first week that he 
called for his Salasy, to his great mor- 
C c tification, 
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tificttion, he found Ihat it was only 
twenty-five shillings. He went im- 
mediately to Mr. Oarridc, and told 
Mm he expected the «me terms 
Clhree pounds per week) which he 
Mad been offered at Covent Oarden. 
The manager said, " It was impossi- 
llle : but, however, his salary should 
be raised,*' and liberally made an 
Addidon of Jive sbiUings. This mor- 
tification was still increased by tiie 
ittitignificant characters which were 
gWen him: but fortunately an op- 
portunity offered, which relieved 
him from this obsctuity. His name- 
^ke, Mr. Palmer, (see the pre- 
ceding) was suddenly taken ill, who 
was to have performed the succeed- 
ing night HarcoUTt, (Countiy Girl) 
for Mr. Cautherley*B benefit. The 
tiiaracter was offered to several, but 
there was no one would undertake 
ll at so short a notice. Palmer now 
Offered to play it. «♦ Play it •»» 
tehoed Ganick ; ** read it you mean, 
lor I a^n sure you cannot study it. '<-'— 
However, be persisted, and the ma- 
aager gave his consent with a smile 
6f indignation. On the evening of 
the play, he was astonished at his 
Cbrrectness, and he now gave him^an 
engagement for four years on an en- 
creksmg salary, — but the highest was 
fifty shillings per week. On the se- 
cession of Mr. Powell, and the deaths 
j>r< the other Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Holland, his line of business was con- 
^derably improved, and he gave up 
Mis situation m the Haymarket for aii 
engagement at the Liverpool Theatre, 
ihen under the management of Mr. 
Gibson, formerly an actor at Covent 
Oarden, where be performed several 
reasons. On the commencement of 
MK Sheridan's management, he met 
With a disagreeable accident while 
performing u>e character of Dyony- 
sfus, (Grecian Daughter), having re- 
ceived a Severe blow from Mrs. 
Barry, (Mrs. Crawford) owing to a 
foilure m the spring of the dagger, 
which confined him to his room for 
several months; at which melan- 
diuly period he read long accounts <rf 
bis death, in the newspapers, and 
several eulogiiims on his merit as 
An actor, regretting his early and 
accidenul fail > Mr. Paimer i«« 
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tanied to the Haymarket Theatte. on 
die commencement of Mr. Colman^ 
management, and retained his situa^ 
tions both there and at DruryLane 
tin he was appointed manager of the 
floyalty Theatre, and by whom the 
fint stone of this buikiing was bu<^ 
December 26, 1785. Whether he 
was deceived by tiie subscribers 9r 
not, that the bouse should be sane^ 
tinned for regular performers, cannot 
be said, but it is certain that severrf 
performers and authors were dtf^ 
ceived by Idm. Among the former 
were Messrs. Quick, Ryder, John^ 
stone, Moss, Mieil, Leoni, Mrs. Mar- 
tyr, Mrs. Wells, &c. However, 
when no legal authority could b^ 
produced for the opening of the the- 
atre, which was announced for June 
ao, 1787, several of these withdrew* 
Mr. Ctuick had rehearsed the charac- 
ter of Touchstone, as likewise did 
the other performers their respective 
parts; A cautionary advertisemeitt 
appeared in ajl the public prin& 
signed by Messrs. Harris, Linley, and 
Colman, managers of the Theatres 
R(^a|, quoting the act respecting il^ 
legal performances, and announcing 
a determination to prosecute all wbe 
should offend against the law. Palmer 
now finding that he could not act dra- 
matic pieces legally, and yet resolved 
to open the theatre with regular enter- 
tainments, supplied the places of the 
absent performers, and announced 
the first performance for the benefit 
of the London hospital. By this sub- 
terfuge the house opened wid» an 
address Written by Mr. Murphy, and 
spoken by Mr. Palmer, — the co- 
medy of " As you like it." The cha- 
racters were not expressed in the 
bills, but were thus represented :— 
Jacques, Mr. Palmer ; Orlando, Mr. 
Harrington; Oliver, Mr. Shetfield; 
Tduchbtone, Mr. Kipling; Duke 
Senior, Mr. L^Estrange; Duke Fre^ 
derick, Mr. Hudson $ Amiens, Mn 
Wm. Paimer ; Adam, Mr. Swendall ; 
and Sylvius, Mr. Marriott } Rosalind, 
Mrs. Belfille ; Celia, Mrs. Fox j Au- 
drey, Miss Hale; and Phebe, Miss 
Burnet ; — with " Miss in her Teens.*' 
Fribble, Mr. W. Palmer; Puff, Mr. 
Follet, sen. Jasper, Mr. Simpsoa; 
Captain Lovett, Mr. Westcoat-; 
Capt 



Capt Hash, Mr. Paliaer ; and Biady. 
Mrs. Gibbs. The theatre now closed 
for a few nights, and was afterwards 
opened with Sadler's Weils entertain* 
ments. These were, however, in- 
terrupted by i/tformatiouSf and se- 
veral of the performers, Mr. Ban- 
nister, Mr. Delpini, Mr. Griffiths, 
&c. were at different limes commit- 
ted as va%rants. With these disad- 
vantages, and, the worst of all, in- 
different houses, Mr. Palmer perse- 
vered, and the managers of Orury 
Lane having announced ** The School 
for Scandal," and "'The Quaker,*' 
for the opening of their theatre this 
season, on the unexpected secession 
of Mr. Palmer, who still continued 
at die Royalty, and having no substi- 
tute for the character of Joseph Sur- 
face, lost a night. Mr. Pahner, that 
'this loss might not be wholly imputed 
to him, published his reasons for 
withdrawing from the theatre, in- 
cluding his correspondence on that 
subject with Mr. King, then denuty 
manager at Drury Lane, in whicn he 
iet forth, that having t>een insulted 
by Mr. Linley, in conjunction with 
the other managers^ who had stig- 
matized him and his brethren with 
*flje appellations of vagrant, rogue^ 
and vag^bond^ that it would be 
meanness of spirit in him to act any 
longer at Drury Lane. However, 
diough it was his fixed determination 
never again to appear on Drury Lane 
boards, yet if it was inconvenient to 
alter the play that was advertised, or 
impossible to find a substitute for his 
character, sooner than the public 
diould be disappointed, he would 
perform; which offer again he re- 
peated. His offer, however, was 
not accepted: the managers were 
resolved to hse the night, in order 
to gain a greater cause of complaint. 
At this time Mr. Palmer was amused 
"with the hopes of obtaining a patent : 
he petitioned Parliament, but it was 
peremptorily negatived, and all en- 
deavours having proved vain, he re- 
turned to his situation at Drury Lane, 
where he appeared in Young Wild- 
ing, and the applicable speech of his 
brother, who ])erformed Sir J. Elliot, 
on meeting him, occasioned loud 
plaudits tbrottgliout the bouse. By 
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ttlb ttnfortunate Kheme of the Roy< 
alty Theatre, Mr. Pahner was consi. 
def ably involved, but having obtain- 
ed the rules of the King's Bench, he 
delivered his Lecture on Heads, and 
speeches out of various plays, at tho 
Circus, (1789) and at length per- 
formed a character there in a Spec- 
tacle called « The Bastile,»» for 
which he was apprehended (1790') 
upon an information for acting, con- 
trary to the Statute, and committed 
to the Surrey Bridewell, at which 
place Mr. Barrett had also been con- 
fined on a similar charge. An apr 
plication was made to the Court df 
King's Bench on Mr. Palmer's behalf 
as a prisoner of that court, and U 
meeting of his creditors soon afttir 
taking place, it was agreed that hlb 
should perform at the establishetl 
theatres, making a certain reservfc 
out of his weekly salary towards thb 
discharge of his debts At last h^ 
was so harrassed by the accumulated 
costs of attornies, that he determined 
on going to America, and with this 
view went with his family to Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of embarkinjg 
at Glasgow. Here he gave lecturfi 
in the New Town with Mr. Lee 
Lewis, and their success was so great, 
that they continued their entertain- 
ments, with the assistance of Mr. R, 
Palmer and Mr. Wilson. Lee Lewis 
was to have joined Palmer in h(s 
American scheme, but the affairs of 
the latter having been somewhat ac- 
commodated by the kind interfercnde 
of Mr. Moody, he and his family re- 
turned again to London. For per- 
sonal safety, however, he was ofteh 
obliged to live in the theatre, but ^s 
he could not always be thus accom- 
modated at Mr. Caiman's house, it 
is said, that one night when he was 
announced to perform, and conse- 
quently obliged to attend, that te 
was conveyed there in Doctor Leni- 
tive's box in the farce of "Tl^ 
Prize," which farce, with the «f 
cetera, was borrowed by Colman froih 
Drurjr Lane. Latterly he quitted hU 
situation at the Haymarket, and em- 
ployed his summer seasons in thte 
country. His last engagement wis 
at Liverpool, and on. the morning of 
the day on wliicb he was to have 
Cc2 • per- 
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performed ** The Stranger," he re- 
ceived, for the first time, the dis- 
tressing inteUigence of the death uf 
his second son, a youth in whom his 
tenderest hopes were centered, and 
whose amiable manners had brought 
into action the tenderest affections of 
a oarent. The play, in consequence 
of^ this, was deferred ; and during the 
interval he had in vain endeavoured 
to calm the agitation uf his mind. — 
The success with which be performed 
the part, called for a iecond repre- 
sentation, (August 2, 1798) in which 
he fell a sacrifice to the poignancy of 
his own feelings, and in which the 
audience were doomed to witness a 
catastrophe which was truly melan- 
choly. In the fourth act, Baron 
Steinfort obtains an interview with 
the Stranger, whom he discovers to 
be his old friend. He prevails on 
him to relate the cause of his seclu- 
sion from the world : in this relation 
the feelings of Mr. Palmer were 
visibly much agitated ; and at the 
moment be menuoned his wife and 
children, haying uttered fas in the 
characier) " Oh God ! God I there is 
another, and a better world l" he fell 
lifeless on the stage. The audience 
sup)x)sed for the momenl that his fall 
was nothing more than a studied ad- 
dition to the part; but on seeing 
him carried off in deadly srilTness, 
the utmost astonishment and terror 
became depicted in every counte- 
nance. Hammerton, Callan, and 
Mara, were the persons who con- 
veyed the lifeless corpse from the 
sta^e into the scene room. Medical 
assistance was immediately pro- 
cured i his veins were opened, but 
they yielded not a single drop of 
blood, and every other means of re- 
suscitation were had recourse to, with- 
out effect. The gentlemen of the fa- 
culty, finding every endeavour inef- 
fectual, formally announced his death. 
. — The surgical' operations upon the 
body continued about an hour ; after 
which, all hopes of recovery having 
vanished, he was carried home to 
his lodgings on a bier, where a re- 
gular inventory was immediately 
taken of his property. Mr. Aicken, 
the manager, came on the stage to 
announce the melancholy event to 



the audience, but so completely over- 
come with grief, as to be incapable 
of uttering a sentence, and was at 
length forced to retire without being 
able to make himself understood : 
he was bathed in tears, and, for the 
moment, sunk under the generous 
feelings of his manly nature. Incle- 
don then came forward, and muster- 
ed sufficient resolution to conununi- 
cate the dreadful circumstance. — 
The house wa» instantly evacuated 
in mournful silence ; and the peo- 
ple, forming themselves into parties, 
contemplated the fatal occurrence in 
the open square till a late hour next 
morning. Doctors Mitchell and 
Corry gave it as their opinion, that 
he certainly died of a broken heart, 
in consequence of the family aflflic- 
tions which he had lately experienced. 
— The theatre was sliut up on the 
occasion for three day», when his 
funeral took place. The hearse was 
preceded by four mourning coaches, 
(being the whole the town could fur- 
nish; and one glass coach ; and fol- 
lowed by Messn. Aicken, Holman, 
Whitfield, Incledon, Mattocks, and 
Wild. The chief mourners were, 
Mr. Hurst, (as his oldest acquain- 
tance) and a Mr. Stevens, his cou- 
sin. .Next came Major Potts i Capt. 
Snow, a gentleman who performed 
Osman, fZara) at Govern Garden. 
October 7, 1791, under the assumed 
name of Harvey ; Capt. Kennedy ; 
Mcosrs. Hammerton, Farley, Tom- 
kins, Toms, Emery, Demaria, (the 
painter) Clinch, HoUingswOod, and 
the rest of the company ; the whole 
of whom accompanied the corpse in 
mournful silence from Liverpool to 
the neighbouring village of Warton, 
where it was interred. Prayers be- 
ing read over tlie body, it was com- 
mitted to a grave, seven feet deep, 
dug in a rock. I'he cofiin was of 
oak, covered with black cloth, and 
on the plate was simply inscribed, 
" Mr. yohn Palmer^ aged 53.»» He 
was, however, three or four years 
older, hut there was no person in 
Liverpool who correctly Knew his 
age. Not long before his death, h|s 
creditors had insured his life at Black- 
friars for 20001. and he was appoint- 
ed deputy-manager at DruiyLane. 
He 
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He left behind eight children, who. 
in the course of a few months, had 
lost a fotber, mother, brother, and 
uncle ! The managers of Drury Lane, 
whose company were then at the 
Opera Hou»e, announced a free be- 
nefit for the orphans, and Mr. Col- 
man, with equal liberality, an- 
nounced the same at his theatre.-— 
His eldest i>on, JoHh falmer^ made 
his first appearance on the stage at 
the Haymarket, (1791) in the Prince 
of Wales, (Henry IV.) His father 
played Sir John Falstaff, and spoke 
an occasional address in character. — 
This gentleman is now employed 
as both Drury Lane and the Hay- 
market Theatres, at the latter of 
which he has lately performed some 
characters of importance, in wliich 
he has evinced abilkies which in- 
du!>try and experience may render 
- hereafter serviceable to the theatre. 
—One of his daughters (who is since 
married) was also introduced to the 
public at the same theatre,- in Ce- 
cilia, (Chapter of Accidents) 1797. 

PARKER, (Mr>.) actress in pan- 
tomime, has frequently displayed her 
elegance, energy, and activity, at 
Sadler^s Wells, the Circus, &c. was 
the Columbine at Covent Garden in 
1798. Her daughter is married to 
Mr. H. Johnston. 

PARSONS, (Mr.) actor, was a na- 
tive of England, and made his first 
appearance on tlie stage at Edin- 
burgh, in 1758, where he established 
his fame for several seasons in the 
characters of old men. Having 
l)een engaged by Mr. Garrick, who 
was informed ot his merit, he came 
out in Drury Lane in the cliaracter 
of Filch, (Beggar's Opera) in 17(J3, 
andhiswite, on the same night, in 
Mrs. Peachum. Mrs. Parsons abi- 
lities did nut soar above mediocrity, 
but Mr. Pardons soon acquired a 
high rank in the theatre as low co- 
median. His line of business not 
interfering with that of the manager's, 
be was both encouraged and instruct- 
ed by Mr. Garrick ; and in order to 
avail himself of these imtvuctions, he 
declined all summer engagements in 
the country. He joined Mr. Col- 
roan's company at tlie Haymarket, 
and was for many seasons the chief 



support of that theatre. ' He died 
February, 1795, and was attende 1 to 
the grave by the present Mr. Coir 
man. This actor was possessCvi of 
infinite humour, and had a perfect 
knowledge of the stage. His chief 
characters were. Foresight, (Love for 
Love) Sir Fretful Plagiary, (Critic) 
Doiley, (Who's the Dupef) &c. — 
His representations of old men were 
rich and finished, yet he possessed a 

greater portion of art than nature; 
ut in this art he displaved such con- 
summate judgment, that lie i^er 
failed in extornng true applause — 
univenal laughter! He has had, 
and still has, many imitators, who 
rather disgust than entertain ; for, by 
practi ing his ar/, without displaying 
any share of hisflidgnuttty which ren- 
dered his performances apparently 
chaste, they render themselves ridi- 
culous by their palpable grimace and 
buflbonery. 

PEARCE, (WM.) is the author of 
" The Nunnery," musical entertain- 
ment, acted at Covent Garden, 1785 ; 
« Hertford Bridge," ditto, 1792; 
" The Midnight Wanderers," do. 
1793; "Netley Abbey," do. 1794; 
'* Arrived at Portsmouth," ditto, 
1794; and "Windsor CasUe ; or, 
the tair Maid of Kent," do. 1795. 

PENKETHMAN, (Mr.) actor, was 
a celebrated comedian in the early 
part of the century, but there are no 
particulars of him recorded. He 
died in 1740. 

PETERSON, (Mr.) actor, belong- 
ed to Goodman's Fields company the 
season in which Mr. Garrick appear- 
ed, and , performed Buckingham to 
his Richard, in 1743 he ulayed at 
Drury Lane, though it has oeen said 
that he declined an engagement 
there. He -was at York, Chester, 
&c. and produced a farce acted at 
the provincial theatres, called " The 
Raree Show ; or, the Fox trapt." — 
At one of the towns where the Nor- 
wich company performed, the play of 
" Measure for Measure" was an- 
nounced fur representation. Tlie 
Duke. Mr. Peterson ; Claudio, Mr. 
Moody ; and in the scene where 
tlie Duke endeavours to reconcile 
Claudio to the resignation of 
life, just as he began the famous 
speech 
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MNh; "Kemm ttan with life.*> 
iic. he dropptd dowo in an apo- 
plectic fit, and died immediately. 

PHILLIMORI, (Mr.) actor, was 
hrOutht up to the busioen of a coach 
carver, whidi he deserted for the 
stage, and made his first theatrical 
(may at Briitol, under the manaye- 
inent of Mr. Quick, firom whom he 
fcceived particular attenuon and en- 
^ourafement, by an unmediate in- 
pwase of salary. He afterwards 
TOtJcured an engagement at Drury 
xaoe, and an employment for his 
•wife, as wardrobe keeper. 
,.. PHILLIPS, (AMBROSE) author 
■of three ttagedies. "The Distrest 
•Mother," 171'i ; •♦ The Briton," 1722 i 
land "Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
eester," 1723, aU actei at Drury 
•iane, was descended from a very 
ancient and. considerable family in 
.'Leicestershire. He was born in 1761, 
and received his education as St. 
"JfohnH College, Cambridge. W hen- 
lie quitted the University, and came 
;tn London, he was a constant at-, 
^ndant at, and one of the wits at 
^Button's coffee-house, where he ob- 
(tained the friendship of the most 
.celebrated geniuses, particularly Sir 
Richard Sleele, which induced him 
to write for the stage. Soon after 
:the accession of George I. he waspijt 
into the commision of the peace, 
«.and in 1717 appointed one of the 
toommiisioners of the lottery. At 
length he purchased an annuity for 
-life, (4001. per annum) and came 
:Over to England some time in the 
year 1748, hut having been struck 
with the palsy, died at his lodgings 
-in Vatuhall, June 18, 1749. Besides 
:his pbys, which were successful, he 
wrote poems, iic. 

. PHILLIPS, (EDWARD) was the 
author of the following musical en- 
tertainments, " The Chambermaid," 
taken from " The Village Opera," 
acted at Drury Lane, 1730 j "The 
-Mock Lawyer," acted at Covent 
-Garden, 1733 ; " The Livery Rake 
•and Country Lass," acted at the 
Haymarket, 1733; « The Royal 
Chace j or, Merlin^» Cave," acted at 
Covent Garden, 1736 j apd " Bri- 
tons strike home ; or, the Sailor's Re- 
hearsal," acted at Druiy Lane, 1739. 



>HILL1PS, (T.) author Of <*LOf^ 
and Glory," masque, acted at Drury 
Lane, 1734 ; and " The Rival Cap- 
tains; or, Impostor unmasquea," 
ballad opera, acted at the Haymar- 
ket, 1736. He died March 8, 
1739 

PfilLLIPS, (Mr.) singer, belonged 
to the Theatres Royal, Covent Gar- 
den and the Haymarket, at the latter 
of which (1797) he performed cha- 
racters of more importance. He has 
played at several provincial theatre^ 
where, on account of the scarcity of 
vocal performers, he has met with 
greater success.. — There L anothor 
Mr. PhilUbSy a vocal performer of 
more celebrity, who has supported 
the first operatic characters m Dub- 
lin, and IS said to be now in treaty 
with the proprietors of Drury Lane. 

PILON, (FREDERICK) drama- 
tist, was bom at Cork, in Ireland, 
and at a very early age was distin- 
guished for his clas&ical attainments, 
and a great display of abilities in ora- 
tion. He frequented a forum ia 
Cork, in which he used to astonish 
his hearers by his strength of argu- 
ment : at length he was dfeitinguished 
as the first orator of the society, tho» 
one of the >uniors belonging to it.-- — 
Before he reached his twenueth year, 
he was sent to Edinburgh, to app^ 
himself to the study ol medicine ;. 
but finding little gratification in tHe 
attendance on lectures, and less in tKle 
inspection of anatomical subjects, hie 
turned to pursuits more accordiiq^ 
to his feelings, and determined to in- 
dulge his partiality for the muses, bjr 
going on the stage. To his dramatic 
success as actor, there were, how- 
ever, obstacles which genius could 
not subdue, nor even indubtry re- 
move : his voice was deBcient in 
harmony, and his figure wanted 
grace and importance. He made 
his first appearance at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, in Oroonuko: his concep- 
tion was good, and hi:> discrimination 
far beyond the mechanism of general 
acting : but hLi defects were too ob- 
vious, and a few trials convinced 
him that he could never succeed on 
the stage. He now felt all the con- 
sequences of imprudence, as by the 
displeasure of his friends he was left 
without 
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wjthout any other resoofoe. He 
uerefore continued to play for three 
or four years at the provincial thea- 
tres in the northern parts of this 
kingdom. At length he returned to 
Corkt where he appeared once in 
*^ The Earl of EUsex i" but >idding 
to the advice of some judicious 
friends, he abandoned a profession 
tor which he found himself^ so unfit. 
—He then repaired to London, and 
commenced literary adventurer. — 
On his first coming to town, he Wias 
engaged by Mr. Griffin, bookseller, 
then printer of the Morning Post, to 
write for that paper, but through the 
dkeath of hii employer, he lost this 
4tuation. Thus necessitated, he ex- 
ercised his pen in occasional tracts ; 
imkI having produced **A critical 
Essay on Hamlet, as performed by 
Mr. Hendersuo," procured the friend- 
sbip and patronage of Mr. Colman.— 
His first dramatic compositions were 
brought out for the benefit of Mr. 
Wilson, of Covent Garden; after 
which, in 1778, he procured Mr. 
Harris's acceptance of " The Inva- 
sion ; or, a Trip to Bri^thelmstone," 
whidb was well received, and was 
succeeded by the following farces: 
«' The Liverpool Priae," 1779; "Il- 
lumination ; or, the Glazier's Con- 
spiracy," prelude, 1779 ; " The De- 
vice ; or. Deaf Doctor," 1779, alter- 
ed 1780; '* The Siege of Gibralur," 
1760 ; ** The Humours of an Elec- 
tion," 1780; and "The lypthora; 
or, More Wives than One," 1781.— 
He generally caught whatever sub- 
ject was floating uppermost in the 
public mind, and immediately adapt- 
ed it to the stage: of course, his 
pieces cotitained more ingenuity 
than correctness ; more temporary 
entertainment than permanent hu- 
mour. Notwithsunding their suc- 
cess at Covent Garden, and the ser- 
vice which he had rendered that 
theatre, the manager rejected an 
opera which he offered, and which, 
accordingly, was presented to Drury 
Lane, accepted, and performed 1783 ; 
but, instead of benefiting ihe author, 
was ultimately productive of great 
inconveniencies and mitfortunea.— 
The piece met witii little success, 
and ue composer* (wliose music to 
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this opera had not been.much ap- 
proved of) though, according to dra» 
matic law, he should have sufieredliy 
ittfailane,astweU as the autiior, soe« 
Pilon for a specific and cbmiderable 
sum, and forced him to concealment^ 
when he produced ** -/ErosUtion,*' 
farce, acted at Covent Garden, 1784| 
and ** Barataria *, or, Sancho turned 
Ooveroor,>t. do. 1785. During hi4 
retirement, he also wrote a comedy^ 
'« He wiAild be a Soldier,'^ which h9 
offered to Mr. Colman, and oa 
which all his hopes now depended^ 
To his great mortification, the pieott 
was r^cted. lluis disappointed! 
and consequently much dejected, ha 
fortunately met with Mr. Lewis, who 
enquired if he had any productioil 
that he could favour Covent Gardeit 
withr Pilon mentioned he had a 
comedy ready, and Lewis flesired 
him to send it immediately to Mr; 
Hairis anonymously, observing that 
he was to dine with that gentieman 
the succeeding Sunday. On Mon4 
day, to his great surprise and joy, iht 
o)niedy was accepted, and broughS 
out in the course of three weeksy 
(1787) with considerable success. — • 
The profits, however, were not ade* 
quate to his wants, for there wertf 
some deductions for money which 
had been long before advanced, and 
his oM prosecutor having recom- 
menced his law suit, Pilon was 
obliged to retire into France.—^ 
Dunng his absence, affairs were a&i 
commodated by his friends, and he 
returned to England, when he mar« 
ried Miss Drury,. of Kington, ( 1787), 
and died Jan. 1788. He had almost 
produced another comedy, (which 
be did not live to finish) called " The 
Ward of Cliancery," and which, it 
is said, was purdiased by Mr. Harris 
from his widow, and altered and 
completed by Mr. O'Keeffe. See 
0*Keeffe. 

PITT, (Mrs.) actress, was • native 
of London, and having practised iQ 
the country with some success, pro- 
cured an engagement at Covent Oar- 
den, which she retained for forty 
years, and where she latterly repre- 
sented old women's characters, such 
as the Nurse, (Romeo and Jiiliet) 
DtM^s, (Cymoo) &c. with consi' 
derable 
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deraUe abilitj. She died in Feb. 
1800. 

PLOWDFN, (Mr*. FRANCES) 
wrote a comic opera, called " Vir- 
ginia," which was condemned at 
Brut J Lane, 1800, and which she 
publuhed, with a preface, setting 
forth, that it had been mutilated 
1^ the manager^ and its condemna- 
tion predetermined by a prqudiced 
partjr; but her hudiand, who is a 
Darriitier at law, should have known 
that if the latter complaint were just, 
there were legal melbods of redress, 
and more satisfactorv, than an angry 
preface, which at best is accounted 
but a mere stratagem to promote the 
sale of a piece, which has derived 
neiiher fame nor publicity from the 
representation. 

POPE, (Mbs) actress, is a native 
of London, whose father was resident 
near Drury Lane. She made her 
first appearance on the stage at a 
v<frv early age, having performed, as 
a child, the characters of the fine 
Lady, in ** Lethe," " Miss in her 
Teens," and in ^ Lilliput," Mrs. 
.Gibber's " Oracle," &c. Her first 
regular appearance was in Corinna, 
(The Confederacy) Sept. 27, 1739, 
prhen she was received with univer- 
sal applaud. On the second night 
of her performing the cliaracter, Mrs. 
Clive called her into the green room, 
before she went on the stage, and 
said to her, " My dear Pope" (which 
was a very tender appellation to 
come from that lady) " you played 
particularly well on Saturday night as 
a young actress j now take from me a 
piece of advice, which 1 would have 
every beginner attend to ; you 
acted wiih great and deserved ap- 
probation, but to-night you must en- 
deavour to act better y and expect to 
receive less applause; for if you let 
your young heart be too sanguine, 
and rest on the caprice of public 
commendation or praise, and find 
yourself disappointed, you will fool- 
ishly let it damp your spirits, and you 
will sink i>eneatn yourself. ITiere- 
fore take my advice for your pro- 
ceeding on the stage. The violent 
thunder of applause last Saturday on 
your first appearance, was not all 
deserved ; it was only benevolently 



bestowed to give you the pleasinf 
information that they were well 'de- 
lighted, and had their warmest wishes 
that you would, hereafter, merit the 
kuidness they bestowed un you."— 
Her advice, well wonhy the atten- 
tion of every young nerformer, was 
not ill bestowed; Miss Pojie conti- 
nued her exertions, and improved 
in public favour: she was the ori- 
ginal " Pelly Honeycomb," and her 
rising reputation, together with Mrs. 
Kennedy^ admirable performance 
of Mrs. Honeycomb, establibhed that 
piece. She succeeded Mrs. Clive ia 
several of her charadters, pardcn- 
Urly NeU, (Devil to Pay) Jobson bf 
Mr. Love, in which she added to her 
fame, notwithstanding the merit of 
her predecessor. This lady has for 
upwards of forty years confined her 
abilities to one theatre, w^ith undi- 
minished reputation, and is still the 
able representative of antiquated 
ladies and old pert chambermaids, 
wherein she displavs all tiie sterling 
vis C'imica of the old school, 

POPE, (ALEXANDER) actor, is 
a native of Cork, in Ireland, and 
applied himself early to the art of 
painting, in which he is at present 
reckoned a proficient. Merely to 
try his theatrical abilities, having been 
much attached to the stage, he per- 
formed Oroonoko, and some other 
parts in Cork, when his success pro- 
cured him an engagement at Covent 
Garden, where he made his debut 
in Oroonoko in 1784, and repeated 
the character several nights with 
great applause. On the death of 
Mr. Henderson, and the secession 
of Mr. Holman, he was for a few 
seasons the principal tra.^edtan. but 
on the return of Mr. Holman to the 
theatre, Mr. Pone went to Edin- 
burgh, (1790) wnere he became a 
great favourite. After a short ab- 
sence, he resumed bis situation at 
Covent Garden, which, till this pre- 
sent season, he retained, both with 
credit to himself, and advantage to 
the theatre. The cause of his dis- 
mission is unknown, and, according 
to report, he has made application 
to the managers of Drury Lane for 
an f ngagement for himself and wife.- 
HisL figure is handsomjc — his voice 
• ' • • rweet 
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nrcet andpoweiful, and his delivei^ 
full of animation and feeling ; but his 
oountedance wants expression, and 
his deportment grace and dignity. — 
He was one of the performers who 
complained of the manager's new re- 
gulations. See Holmau. 

POPE, (Mrs.) actress, maiden name 
Tomgy first wife of the preceding, 
was \ioTn in 1740, and was in her 
early years apprenticed to a milliner, 
a profession which lias frequently 
supplied the sta^e with heroines. — 
The talents of Mbs Young attracting 
the notice of a friend, he introduced 
her to Mr. Garrick about the year 
1768. Her features were never very 
expressive ; her figure, however, 
was graceful, and her de))ortment 
elegant. Garrick thought her iMwen 
pointed at Imoge/t, but she did nut 
tluen look sufficiently juvenile, and he 
humourously observed, that he was 
at some difficulty to say what should 
be done for bis old Young, She play- 
ed two seasons at Drury Lane ; but 
either her merits were not felt bf the 
public, or the manager, for she soon 
afterwards quitted London for Dub- 
lin, were she performed at the the- 
atre in Capel Street, in 1770. There 
the present Mr. Lewis acted with 
her, and pronounced her talents to 
be such, as must eventually replace 
iier upon a London theatre. By this 
excursion, Miss Young had consi- 
derably improved herself — was a 
ready and versatile actress, and Gar- 
rick sent Mr. Moody to Dublin, to 
offer her a carte blanche. With 
Moody she ^ttled a new engage- 
ment, and returned to London in 
estinuition and competence. After 
remaining eightyean at Drury Lane, 
the very high offers of Mr. Harris in- 
duced her to settle at Covent Garden 
Theatre, where, for the last eighteen 
years, she was constantly before the 
town, playing with and against some 
of our greatest actresses, neariy eo nai- 
ling them in particular parts, and ex- 
celling them in a wider scope of cha- 
racters. In 1784, during a profes- 
sional excursion in Ireland, slie saw 
Mr. Pope perform at Cork, and ap- 
proved so much of his powers, that 
the recommended him to Mr. Harris ; 
and at Covent Gaideo his fucoeit 



justified her opinion of his talents.— ' 
A mutual affection arose from this 
circumstance, and in a season or two 
afterwards fhey were married. — In 
a wide range of characters in tragedy 
and comedy, and in the humourous, 
as well as the fashionable walks of 
the latter, she has been uniformlf 
distinguished with applause. In he 
claims to universality, she did not 
yield to Mr. Garrick. Her virtues 
in private, were equal to her merits 
in public. She was, in the language 
of a gentleman who had surveyed her 
journey through life, "a good child, 
a good wife, a good friend, and a 
good woman." To authors, she was 
a most zealous assistant. The lead- 
ing trait of her performance was a 
sedate sensibility. She died March 
15, 1797. 

POPE, (Mrs.) actress, maiden 
name Campim, was born in the city 
of Waterford, in Ireland, where her 
father, whom she lost at an early age, 
was a respectable merchant, but who 
died wiutout having been able to 
make any prpvbion for his wifie and 
two daughters. This, the elder sis- 
ter, was taken care of by a re ative, 
who, in consequence of the pleasure 
she evinced in reading dramatic pro- 
ductions, permitted her to visit the 
Waterford Theatre on the represen- 
tation of one of her favourite trage-> 
dies. I1iis encreased her attachment 
to the stage, and she now became an 
avowed candidate for theatrical 
fame. Her relation, finding dissua- 
sion in vain, wrote to Mr. Daly, the 
Irish manager, tlien in Cork, who 
referred the lady to Mr. Hitchcock, 
his agent and prompter. A day was 
fixed on to give lier a hearing. She 
and her relation attended, and Mr. 
Hitchcock, suppojng the latter to be 
the candidate, requested her to pro- 
ceed, but on finding his mistake, told 
Miss Campion she was too young at 
present to undertake the profes;»ion, 
and advised her to postpone tlie at- 
tempt for a few years. " Ah, Sir, 
but hear me,** cried the young lady, 
detaining him by the skirt of his coat, 
and in such a moving tlieatrical tone, 
that the request was immediately 
granted. So pleased was Mr. Hitch- 
cock with the specimen she gave of 
Od ' i»er 
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her tbftlties, that he'jtrongly recom- 
mended her (young as she was) to 
Mr. Daly, and in 1792 her first ap- 
pearance on any stage was an- 
nounced in Monimia, (Orphan) at 
tiie Theatre Royal, Crow Street. On 
the approach of the night, timidity 
had almost subdued her resolution ; 
she was m violent hysterics in the 
Green Room, and when the play was 
begun, absolutel7 declared her inca- 
pacity to appear before the audience. 
The stage having waited for her some 
time, and the audience becoming 
damorous, Mr. Hitchcock advised 
her to look at the spectators from 
behind one of the side wines, in order 
to familiarize herself to the sight of 



them. . She approached accordingly 
for the purpose, when Mr. Hitchcock 
Immediately pushed her on tlie stage, 



and left her there to be either Mo- 
Utima^ or Miss Campion / still ad- 
hering to his duty as prompter, and 
whispering in her car, " So toon re- 
turned from hunting," fee. The 
plaudits which Miss Campion re- 
ceived, only tended to encrease her 
fears, and she fainted away in the 
arms of Mrs. Hitchcock, who, appre- 
hensive of her danger, was kindly 
attending. After various struggles, 
she at last found utterance, and the 
tender manner in which she deliver- 
ed her first speech, drew repeated 
plaudits, and she went through the 
character to the entire satisfaction of 
the audience, tlie astonishment of 
the manager, and delight of her 
friends. She afterwards appeared 
in several other parts with so much 
success, that she was the heroine of 
the Irish stage. On the expiration 
of her articles with Mr. Dalv, she was 
engaged by Mr. Jones for the private 
Subscription Theatre in Ftsnamble 
Street, where she played a variety of 
characters in tragedy and comedy. — 
She was then engaged at York, where 
she assumed the name of Speneer^ at 
the request of some of her relations. 
Having played next at Liverpool, 
■ she returned to the Tlieatre Roval, 
Dublin, where Mr. Lewis was tnen 
performing, who was so pleased with 
her abilities, that he procured her an 
engagement at Covent Garden, 
where she made her debut, October 



13; 1797^ iti the character of Monf- 
mia, which slie repeated three nights, 
and afcerwards played Cordelia, In- 
diana, Jane Shore, &c. with the 
highest approbation. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Pope (who had been a 
widower about ten months) Jan. 
24, 1798. 

PORTER, (Mrs.) actress of great 
celebrity in the beginning ot the 
cenmry. She lived at Hey wood Hill, 
near Hendon. After the play, she 
went home in a one-horse chaise ; 
her constant companions were a book 
and a brace of horse-pistols. The 
dislocation of her thigh-bone was at- 
tended with a circumstance that de- 
serves to be recorded. In the sum- 
mer of 1731, as she was taking the 
air in her one-horse diaise, she was 
stopped by a highwayman, who de- 
manded her money. She had the 
courage to present one of her pistols, 
to him ; the man, who peihap» had 
only with him the appearance of fire 
arms, assured her that he was no 
common thief; that roUnng on the 
highway was not to him a nutter of 
choice, but necessity, and in order 
to relieve the wants of his poor dis- 
tressed family. He informed her, at 
the same time, where he lived j and 
told her such a metandioly story, 
that she gave him all the money m 
her purse, which was about ten gui- 
neas. The man left her : upon this 
she i^ave a lash to tlie horse ; ne sud- 
denly started out of the track^ and 
tlie chaise was overthrown : this oc- 
casioned the dislocation of her thigh 
bone. Let it be remembered, to her 
honour, that, notwithstanding this 
unlucky and painful accident, she 
made strict enquiry after the robber ; 
and, finding that he had not deceived 
her, she raised, amongst her acquain- 
tance, about sixty pounds, which she 
took care to send him. Such an ac- 
tion, in a person of high rank, would 
have been celebrated as something 
great and heroic: the feeling min^ 
will make no distinction between the 
generosity of an actress and that of a 

frincess. — Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. 
orter rose gradually to excellence 
and fame much about the same time. 
They conversed together on the best 
terms j Porter's gravity was a con- 
trast 
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trasttothesprightliness of Oldfield, 
who would often, in jest, call her 
her mother. 

POWEXL, (WILLIAM) actor, ap- 
peared at Drury'Lane Theatre, Oct 
1763, in the character of Philaster.— > 
lie had heenintroduced b^ his friend, 
Mr. Hidland, to Mr. Garnck, two or 
diree montiu before the mana^r 
went to Italy, and by him approved, 
and instructed in the above part. — • 
liis success was so great, that this tra- 
gedy brought crowded houses during 
that season. He then appeared in 
several other diaracters, out for the 
want of sufficient study and atten- 
tion, his execution was not always 
adequate to his feelings. In 1767, 
he was admitted to a fourth share of 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
for which, by the help of his friends, 
he paid 1500L and opened that sea- 
ion there witii an occasional pro- 
logue, wherein he declared himself 
an adventurous manager. At that 
time he was bound in an article to 
the managers of Drury Lane Hieatre 
for three years, in a penalty of 10001. 
He was also ohe of the managers of 
the new theatre, Bristol, where he 
went to perform with his summer 
company, and died (after severe suf- 
ferings) in July 1769, He was bu- 
ried in the college church, at Bristol, 
with great funeral honours, attended 
by die dean and whole choir, who 
sung an anthem on the mournful oc- 
casion. He was respected as an ac- 
tor, and esteemed as a man I His 
Cither died in 1784. 

POWELL, (Mr.) actor, made his 
first theatrical essay in the country, 
and was a fovourite at Bath, but he 
offended the managers there by ab- 
senting from his duty to perform in 
Salisbury, for which diey discharged 
him. However, he procured an en- 
gagement at Mr. Colman's Theatre, 
and a winter one at Covent Garden, 
having, the previous season (1788) 
performed Sir Hector Strangeways. 
(Romance of an Hour) for Mr. and 
the Ute Mn. Barnard^ benefit. He 
supported the characters of old men 
of tne second or third rate, and died 
about 1799. His wife, who is sister 
to Mrs. Ward, of Drury Lane The- 
atre, has performed at several pro- 



vincial theatres, and played the Du* 
enna at Covent Garden during th^ 
season of 1800, with some applause. 

POWELL, (Mr.) actor, now be- 
longing to Drury Lane and the Hay- 
market Theatres, was some time ago 
the hero at Norwich, in both tragedy 
and comedy. He was recommend- 
ed to the managers of Drury Lane by 
Mr. Smith, as a substitute for the late 
Mr. Palmer, and made his fint a; 
pearance at Drury Lane, Oct. 2. 
1798, in Don Felix, (Wonder) aoc 
Young Wilding, (Liar) wlien he met 
with much applause, particularly io 
the former cnarecter. At the Hay- 
market, he supplies the place of Mr. 
Aickin. 

POWELL. (Mrs.) actress, having 
experienced much distress in the 
early part of her life, was, by the ad- 
vice of her friends, persuaded to at- 
tempt the stage, and through the in- 
terest of a gentleman, procured an 
appearance at the Haymarket The- 
atre, where she made her debut in 
Alicia. (Jane Sliore) 1787, by die as- 
sumed name of Mrs, Farmer^ Her 
spirited nerformance of the character 
obtained universal applause, but her 
exertions were so great at the begin- 
ning, that they enrirely failed her io 
the last act. Though it is supposed 
that she had never been on any stage 
before, the writer of this believes he 
saw her perform in Dublin with Mr. 
Digges, Mr. Kemble, jtec. Notwith- 
standing this specimen of her talents, 
she applied to the winter manageas 
in vam, and the ensuing summer miv- 
ing obtained another appearance at 
the Haymarket, repeated the cha- 
racter, (SepL 9) with a greater de- 
gree of success, though she had the 
misfortune to play with a Jane Shore 
who was not audible, even when 
close 10 the stage, 'fliis character 
was attempted by a lady of the name 
of Wtaray, She then succeeded 
in her application to the managers 
of Drury Lane, where she performed 
Juliet, and other important charac- 
ters, with considerable applause. In 
the summer of 1789, she was engaged 
by Mr. Kemble, then manager of ihe 
Liverpool Theatre, and here added 
to her list of characters, with eii- 
creaaed reputation. She now be- 
D d 2 came 
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came the wife of Mr. Powiell, then 
^prompter at Liverpool, and who fills 
at present that situation at Drury 
-Lane. In 1794 she had an engage- 
ment at Mr. Coiman's Theatre, but 
now devotes her summer seasons to 
occasional excursions. She had late- 
ly a country house at Norwood. — 
This lady's abilities are more than 
useful to the theatre. Her person is 
tall and elegant, her voice melo- 
dious, and her countenance expres- 
sive. In her delivery she evinces 
muchjttdgment, and a considerable 
share of feeling. 

PRATT, (ROBERT) author of 
** Joseph Andrews," farce, acted at 
Drury Lane for a benefit, 1778 j " The 
fair Circassian," tragedy, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1780 ; and « The School 
for Vanity," comedy^ do. 1783, is a 
native of St Ives, in Huntingdonshire, 
and was brought up to the church, 
•blit he threw off the gown to at- 
tempt the stage, and assuming the 
name of Melmotk performed the cha- 
racters of Philasterand Hamlet at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in 
1774. His tame as an actor was by 
no means equal to that a&A writer. 
Such has been the fate of many emi- 
nent authors ; '* they wrote like gods^ 
who could not act like «««." He 
then became a bookseller at Bath, 
where, and at other places, he occa- 
sionally delivered lectures on the 
Lnglish language. As an author, he 
assumed the name of Couttnayy and 
both his assumed names have fre- 
quently been united. He has pro- 
duced several ingenious works, and 
besides the above plays has published 
a comedy called "The New Cos- 
metic; or. Triumph of Beauty," 
1790. He has had for some time a 
tragedy in preparation for Drury 
Lane, but why its representation has 
been thus deferred, particularly at a 
theatre where novelty has been so 
long required, is not easily to be ac- 
counted for. 

PRIDEAUX, (Miss) actress, is of 
respectable parentage, but having 
been unprovided for, was induced to 
seek support from the stage. By 
strong recommendations, &lie was 
both engaged and patronized at 
£ath, but m -consequeace of a dis- 



pnfe, which produced a newspaper 
controversy, she quitted that theatre, 
and made her first appearance in 
London at the Haymarket, in Lady 
Bab Lardoon, (Maid of the Oaks), 
and during the remainder of the sea- 
son performed Cherry, (Beaux Stra- 
tagem) &c. In 1789 she was en- 
gaged at Drury Lane, where her first 
character was Miss Prue, (Love for 
Love). 

PRITCHARD, (Mn.) actress, 
maiden name Vaugkan, belonged to 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1732, and was 
afterwards engaged during the ma- 
nagement of Fleetwood. She per- 
formed all the principal characters in 
tragedy with great reputation, and 
she was also admired in genteel co- 
medy; but her chief excellence lay in 
sprigntly characters, in which, it is 
thought, she never had a superior. 
— She Was thirty-seven years on the 
stage, and her ease and vivacity never 
forsook her. When young, she was 
of a slim make, and though not a 
beauty, had a most agreeable face, 
with very expressive eyes : her de- 
portment was easy and elegant, and 
tier voice articulate and harmonious. 
She came to the stage a married wo- 
man, and had a large family of chil- 
dren, whom slie brought up vrith the 
greatest care and attention. She 
took leave of the public in the cha- 
racter of Lady Macbeth, when she 
spoke a farewell epilogue. Mr. Gar- 
rick played Macbeth on the occasion, 
and the house was crowded with the 
first people of distinction, at ad- 
vanced prices. She died in August 
1768, at 'the age of fifty-seven, and 
left behind her a respected and un- 
blemished name. Her daughter was 
an actress, who was much admired. 
Her brother, Hemy VaughaUy was a 
man formed by nature for parts of 
low humour and busy impertinence. 
By fancying himself co-heir with- his 
sister to a large property which was 
contested by other claimants, (the 
heirs at law) he exchanged a life of 
reputation and ease for disgrace and 
vexation of mind. He died rich, but 
neither happy nor respected. Still 
he thought that he had a right to the 
money of which he had acquired pos- 
session. 

PYE 
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- PYE, (HENRY JAMES) author of 
** Tlie Siege of Meaux,'* tragedy, 
acted at Covent Garden, 1799 i and 
** Adelaide," do. acted at Drury 
Lane, 1800y is descended from an 
ancient family seated at Faringdon, 
in Berkshire, which county he long 
represented in Parliament, and wliicb 
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paternal seat he sold in 1788 to Mr. 
Hallett, of Cannons. He succeeded 
Thomas WariQn as poet-laureat, in 
1790, having previously, as well as 
since, produced several poems, &c. 
His wife died Dec. 21, 1796, and bis 
son is in the army. 
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dUICK, (Mr.) actor. Is a native 
of London, where his father was many 
years an eminent brewer. At a very 
early age he entered into a theatric 
life, and having attained much fame 
in the country, was engaged by Mr. 
Foote for the Haymarket. Here he 
remained some time in obscuritv, till 
his performance of Mordecai, (Love 
a la Mode) which he generously un- 
dertook for Mr. Shuter's benefit, 
established his fame at this theatre, 
and he soon after procured an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden. Several 
seasons, however, elapsed, before his^ 
abilities were called into action ; but 
havinj^, during a summer excursion, 
displayed his comic powers before 
Mr. Younger, who was then ma- 
nager at Portsmouth, and prompter 
at Covent Garden, this gentleman 
procured him the character of M uneo, 
in the "Padlock,*' at the latter the- 
atre, which Mr. auick, fearful of at- 
tempting it after Dibdin, at first de- 
clined, but at last was persuaded to 
undertake it, and by his performance 
of this character, procured consider- 
able favour with tne public, whidi he- 
eradually improved, and establii>}ied 
by his just and unrivalled represen- 
tation of Isaac, in the " Duenna."— 
He then became joint manager of 
Bristol Theatre, where he married 
the daughter of a respectable clergy- 
man, by whom he has several chil- 
dren i but having soonafter disposed 
of his share, he employed his future 
summers at Liverpool, Weymouth, 
, &c. It is said tiiat his first theatrical 
attempt in the country was tragedy, 
and one night at Covent Garden he 
undertook the character of Richard 
the Third, for bis benefit. It was his 



intention to make » serious attempt, 
but the public naturally expected a 
com'C onCf -and finding his audience 
inclined to mirth, he indulgec^ their 
humour, and gave them a complete 
burlesque, which met with general 
laughter and* approbation. He was 
upon terms of intimacy and friend- 
ship with the manager, whose fami- 
liar style to him in the cor^spon- 
dence relative to the Royalty The- 
atre, procured him the appellation of 
Dear Quick i nor has this friendship 
ceased with his enj^agement ; for ill 
state of health obliged him to resign 
his situation in London, which, ac- 
cording to the advice of his ph^si- 
cians, he could not in justice to him- 
self retain, if hi> performances were 
to be constant; and the manager 
could not possibly agree to a limitai 
number, as it might impede the run 
of a new piece. It is said that the 
death of Mr. Farrengave him such a 
shock as contributed much towards 
his indisposition. As an actor, he is 
justly eiitided to praise ; there is a 
peculiarity in his voice wliich ren- 
ders his old characters exceedinglv 
whimsical ; but however great nis 
early performances might have l)een 
of lony Lumpkin, Squire Richard, 
&c. these yo$mg masters have lately 
found in him a very imperfect repre- 
sentative. Tliere are, however, 
parts, exclusive of old men, in which 
he can still be seen with satisfaction 
and pleasure — Launcelot, (Merchant 
of Venice) Isaac, (Duenna) &c. — 
In private, he is much esteemed, 
for though not extravagant, he is ge- 
nerous ; and though partial to a do- 
mestic life, can be occasionally a cheer- 
ful and facetious companion abroad. ■ 

auiN, 
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<nnN, (JAMES) actor, was born 
in King Street, Covent Garden, Feb. 
t4, 1693. His anceston were of an 
«Ddent family in the kingdom of Ire- 
land. His father, James Quin, was 
bred at Trinity College, Dublin, from 
whence he came to England, entered 
lumself of Lincoln's Inn, and was 
called to the bar; but his father. 
Mark Quin, who had been Lord 
Mayor of Dublin in 1OT6, dying about 
that period, and leaving him a plenti- 
ful estate, he quitted England in 1700, 
for his native country. His marriage 
«as attended with circumstances 
whkb affected the future interest of 
hlsson so materially, as probably to 
influence his future destination in life. 
His mother was a reputed widow, 
who had been married to a person in 
the mercantile way, and who left 
her, to punue some traffic or par- 
ticular business in the West Indies. 
Wfi had been absent from her near 
seven years, without her having re- 
ceived any letter from, or the least 
information about him. He was 
even given out to be dead, which 
report was universally credited ; she 
went into mourning for him; and 
some time after Mr. Qjiin'S father, 
who is said to have then possessed an 
estate of 10001. a-year, paid his ad- 
dresses to her, and married her. llie 
consequence of this marriage was 
Mr. Quin. His parents continued 
for some time in an undisturbed 
state of Inppincss, when the first hus- 
band returned, claimed his wife, and 
had her. Mr. Quin the elder retired 
with his son, to whom he is said to 
have left his property. A nothcr, and 
more probable account is, that the 
estate was suffered to descend to the 
heir-at-law, and the illegitimacy of 
Mr. Quin bein^ proved, he was dis- 
possessed of It, and left to shift for 
himseif. He received his education 
at Dublin, under the care of Dr. 
Jones, until the death of his father in 
1710, when the progress of it was in- 
terrupted by the litigations which 
arose about his estate. It is eent- 
i-ally admitted, that he was deficient 
in literature ; and it has been said, 
that he laa^d at those who read 
books by way of enquiry after know- 
ledge, saying, he read men— that the 
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world was the best book. This ac- 
count is believed to be founded in 
trudi, and will prove the great 
strength of his natural uQderstanding;, 
which enabled him to establish so 
considerable a reputation as a. man 
of sense and genius. Deprived tfius 
of the property he expected, and 
with no profcision to support him, 
though he is said to have been in- 
tended for the law, Mr. Quin appears 
to have arrived at the age of 21 years. 
He had, therefore, nothinz to retf 
upon but the exercise of his talents, 
and with these he soon supplied the 
deficiencies of fortune. The theatre 
at Dublin was then struggling for zu 
establishment, and there he made his 
first essay. The part he performed 
was Abel, (The Committee) in the 
year 1714; and he represented a 
few other characters, as Cleon, (Ti- 
mon of Athens) Prince of Tanais, 
(Tamerlane) and others, but all of 
equal insignificance. After perform- 
ing one season in Dublin, he was ad- 
vised by Chetwood, the prompter, 
not to smother his rising genius in a 
kingdom where there was no great 
encouragement for merit. This ad- 
vice he adopted, and came to Lon- 
don, where he was immediately 
received into the company at Drury 
Lane. It mav be proper here to 
mention, that he repaid the friend- 
ship of Chetwood, by a recommenda- 
tion which enabled that gentleman 
to follow him to the metropolis. At 
that period it was usual for young 
act(H^ to perfoith inferior characters, 
and to rise in the theatre as they 
displayed skill and improvement. 
In conformity to this practice, the 
parts' which Mr. Quin had allotted 
to him were not calculated to pro- 
cure much celebrity for him. He 
Performed the Lieutenant of tiie 
ower, (Rowe's Jane Grey) the 
Steward, (Gay's iWhat d' ye call it) 
and Vulture, (Tlie Country Lasses) 
all acted in 17 15. In December 17 16 
he performed a part of more conse- 
quence, that of Antenor^ (Mrs. Cent- 



livre*s Cruel Gift), but m the begin- 
ning of the next year we find turn, 
degraded to speak about a dozen 



lines in the character of the Second 
Player, (Three Hours after Marriage). 
Accideat 
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Accident, however, had just before 
prpcured him an opportunity of dis- 
playing his talents, which he did not 
neglect. An order had been sent 
from the Lord Chamberlain to revive 
the play of "Tamerlane" for the 
4th of November, 1716. It had ac- 
cordingly been got up with great 
magnificence. On the third night, 
Mr. Mills, who performed Bajazet, 
vas suddenly taken ill, and applica- 
tion was made to Mr. Quin to read 
the part, a ta&k which he executed 
so much to the satisfaction of the au- 
dience, that he received a consider- 
able share of applause. The next 
night he made himself perfect, and 
performed it with redoubled prools 
of approbation. On this occasion he 
was complimented l^ several persons 
of distinction and dtamatic taste up- 
on his early rising genius. It does 
sot appear that he derived anv other 
advantage at that time from his suc- 
cess. Impatient, tlierefbre, of his 
situation, and dissatisfied with his em- 
ployers, he determined upon trying 
nis fortune at Mr. Rich's Theatre, at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, then under the 
management of Messrs. Keene and 
Christopher Bullock ; and according- 
ly in 1717 quitted DruryLane, after 
remaining there two seasons. He 
continued at this theatre seventeen 
years, and during that period sup- 
ported, without discredit, tlie same 
characters which were then admira- 
bly performed at the rival theatre. 
Soon after he quitted Drury Lane an 
unfortunate transaction took place, 
which threatened to interrupt, if not 
, entirely to stop his theatrical pur- 
suits. This was an unhicky rencoun- 
ter between him and Mr. Bowen, 
whidi ended fatally to the latter.— 
From the evidence given at the trial, 
k appeared, that on the 17th of April, 
1718, about four or five o'clock in 
the afternoon, Mr. Bowen and Mr. 
Quin met accidentally at the Fleece 
Tavern, in Comhill. They drank 
toeedier in a friendly manner, jested 
with each otlier for some time, until 
at length the conversation turned on 
their performances on the stage. — 
Bowen said, thjt Quin had acted 
Tamerlane in a loose sort of manner ; 
and Ctoiin, in reply, observed, that his 
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opponent had no occasion to valoe 
himself on his perfonnance, since 
Mr. Johnson, who had but seldom 
acted it, re^^sented Jacomo, (Li- 
bertine) as well as he who had acted 
it often. These observations, pro» 
bably, irritated them both, and the 
convenation changed, but to another 
subject, not better calculated to pro- 
duce good humour — the honesty of 
each party. In the coitrse of the al- 
tercation, Bowen asserted, that he 
was as honest a man as any in the 
world, which occasioned a story 
about his political tenets to be intro- 
duced by Cbiin ; and both parties 
being warm^ a wager was laid on the 
subject, which was determined in 
favour of CUiin, on his relating, that 
Bowen sometimes drank the health 
of the Duke of Ormond, and some- 
times refused it ; at the same time 
asking the referee, how he could be 
as honest a man as any was in the 
world, who acted upon two different 
principles. The gentleman who act- 
ed as umpire then told Mr. Bowen, 
that if he insisted upon his claim to 
be as honest a man as was in the 
world, he must give it against him. 
Here the dispute seemed to have 
ended, nothing in the rest of the con- 
versation indicating any remains of 
resentment in either party. Soon 
afterwards, however, Mr. Bowen 
arose, threw down some money for 
his reckoning, and left the com- 
pai^. In about a quarter of an hour 
Mr. duin was called out by a porter 
sent by Bowen, and both Gluin and 
Bowen went together, first to the 
Swan Tavern, and then to the Fope^ 
Head Tavern, where a rencounter 
took place, in which Bowen received 
a wound, of whic^ he died on tlie 
20th of April following. In the 
course of the evidence it was sworn, 
that Bowen, after he had received 
the wound, declared that he had had 
justice done him, that there bad been 
nothing but faur play, and that if he 
died, ht freely forgave liis antagonist. 
On this evidence Mr. Uuin was, on 
the 10th of July, found guilty of man- 
slaughter only, and soon after return- 
ed to his employment on the stage. 
Anodier accident of a similar nature 
happened to him,(see WiUiams)i and 
like- 
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Wcewise his friend Rjran* (see Ryan). 
The theatre in which Mr. Ctuin was 
estaMished, had not the patronage 
of the public in any degree equal to 
its rival at Drury Lane; nor had it the 
good fortune to acquire those advan- 
tages which fashion liberally confers 
on its favourites, until several years 
after. The performances, however, 
though not equal to those at Drury 
I^ine, were far from deserving cen- 
sure. In the season of 1718-19, Mr. 
Quin ))er(brmed in Buckingham's 
** Scipio Africanus," and in 1719- 
20, «*^Sir Walter Raleigh," and in 
|he sameyear had two benefits, " The 
Provoked Wife,*' January 31, before 
any other performer, and " The 
Squire of Alsatia," April 17. Tije 
succeeding season he performed in 
Buckingham's *' Henry the Fourth of 
France," in *» Richard II," and in 
** The Imperial Captives." The sea- 
son of 1720-21 was very favourable 
'^ to his reputation as an actor. Oct. 
22 « The Merry Wives of Windsor" 
was revived, in which he first played 
Falstaff, with great increase of fame. 
This play, which was well supported 
.by Ryan, in Ford; Spiller, in Doctor 
Caius ; Boheme, in Justice Shallow ; 
and Grifiin, in Sir Hugh Evans, was 
acted nineteen times during the sea- 
son^ a proof that it had made a very 
favourable impression on the public. 
On the revival of ** Every Man in his 
Humour," 1724-5, he represented 
Old Knowell ; and it is not unworthy 
of observation^ that Kitely, after- 
wards so admirably performed by 
Mr. Garrick, was assigned to Mr. 
Hippesley, the Sinter or EdwiM of 
bis day. At this time, Lincoln's Inn. 
Fields Theatre had, l^ the assistance 
of some pantomimes, been more fre- 
quented than at any time since it 
was opened. January 29, 1728, 
** The Beggar's Opera" was acted for 
the first time. It is said, that when 
Gay shewed this performance to his 
patron the Duke of Ctueensbury, his 
Grace's ol)servation was, " This is a 
very odd thin^:. Gay ; — it is either 
a very good thing, or a bad thing." 
It proved tlie former, beyond the 
warmest expectation of the author 
or his frienas; though Quin, whose 
knowledge of the public taste cannot 
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be questioned, was so doubtful of its 
success, that he cheerfully resigned 
the part of Macheath, (see H^alker,) 
It was performed sixty-two nights, 
and the receipts of the house were 
higher than ever were known before. 
Two years afterwards, March 19, 
17'J9.30, Mr, Quin had the " Beg- 
gar's Opera" for his benefit, and per- 
formed the part of Macheath himself, 
and received the sum of 2061. 9s. 6d. 
which were several pounds more than 
any one night the common prices 
had produced at that theatre; for 
the highest receipt during the run 
of " The Beggar's Opera,'* was 
1981. 17s. 6d. 1 1th April, the forty- 
third night. His benefit the pre- 
ceding year brought him only 
1021. 18s. and the succeeding onlf 
1291. 3s. December 7, 1732, Co- 
vent Garden Theatre was opened, 
and tlie company belonging to Lin- 
coln's Inn FieMs remoyed thither ; 
the play was « The Way' of the 
World." Pit and boxes at 5sl each. 
So little attraction, however, had the 
new theatre, that the receipt of the 
house amounted but to 1 151. In the 
course of this season Mr. Quin was 
called upon to exercise his talents in 
singing, and accordingly performed 
Lycomcdes, in Gay's posthumous 
opera of* Achilles," eighteen nights. 
The next season concluded his ser- 
vice at Covent Garden, and in the 
beginning of the season 1734-5, he 
removed to the rival theatre, Drury 
Lane, on such terms as no hired actor 
had before received. During Mr. 
Quin's connection with Mr. Rich, he 
was employed, or at least consulted, 
in the conduct of the theatre by his 
principal, as a kind of deputy- 
manager. White in this situation, 
he had a whole heap of plays brought 
him, which he put in a drawer in his. 
bureau. An author had given him 
a play behind the scenes, which 
probably he lost or mislaid, not 
troubling his head about it. Two or 
three days after Mr. Bayes waited on 
him, to know how he liked his play : 
Quin told him some excuse for its not 
being received, and the author de« 
sired to have it returned. " There," 
savs Quin, " there it lies en that 
table." The author took up a play 
tbat 
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t)iat wtt lajrinf on a tabic, bat on 
opening, fouiKlitvas a comechr, and 
)u& was a tragedy, and told Quin of 
bis mistake. ** Faith, then, Sir," 
Aid he, ** I have lost your play." 
** Lost my play ■» cries the bard. 
•* Tes, by G-~, I have,'* answered 
the tragedian ; '< but here is^a drawer 
full of comedies and tragedies, take 
any two you wiU in the room of it." 

. The poet left him in high dudgeon, 
and the hero stalked across the room 

. to his Spa Water and khenish, with 
a negligent felidtv. From the time 
of Mr. Quin's establishment at Drury 
Lane until the appearance of Mr. 
Garrick in 174I9 he was generally al- 
lowed tiie foremost rank in bis pro- 
fession. The elder iiiilf* who luc- 
ceeded to Booth, wasdeclroing ; and 
MiOvmrdy an actor of some merit, 
had not risen to the height 0/ his ex- 
cellenoe> which, however, was not at 
the be»t very great ; and Bditm 
was dead. Bu only competitor 
teems to have been X^/tfM, whose 
merits were lost in indolent indul- 

gence. He was a yoMn|[ tragedian 
om Dublin, who made his fim ap- 
pearance in London at Goodman's 
Fields. Novelty, youth, and a hand- 
some figure, took off from any severe 
aiticism on his elocution and action. 
In short, though so far from the fii- 
shionable end .of the town, he drew 
to him several polite audiences, and 
became in sucn a degree of repute, 
tiiat comparisons were made between 
hio) and Quin ; nor was he without 
admirers of both tcxes who gave him 
the prefereace.. He was not insen- 
able of this, and determined to leave 
Goodman's Fields, and indulge his 
ambition at one of the Theatres 
Eoyal. He engaged with Mr. Rich 
at Covent Gaxden about the tune 
^t Quin left it, and m two or three 
years gained that station whi^ most 
of the other actors could not in many " 
years attain to. He was esteemed a 
just player, yet was remarkable for 
his violence of voice, which, espe- 
cially in Alexander, pleased many ; 
for the NRUioih as Colfey Gibber says, 
are apt to be transported when tne 
drum of the ear is soundly rattled. 
But, on the contrary, Quin*! solemn 
saoienefs of ptoottnciation, which 
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conveyed an awful dignity, wascharm- 
ingly ailectine in Cato. Delane was 
young enougn to rise to greater per- 
fection i Qum was then at the height 
of his: if Delane had the more 
pleasing person, Quin had the more 
affecting action; both might have 
appeared with greater advanuge, if 
they had been on the same stage.— 
They were the Casar and Pompif ef 
the theatres, and one stage would 
have been incompatible with their 
ambitionj Quin could hear no one 
on the footing of an equal, Delane 
|io one as a superior. In the year 
1735, AaroQ Hill, in a periodical pa.- 
per called "The Prompter," attack- 
ed some of the principal actors of die 
Itaaet-aqd parociilarqr CoUey Cibber 
ana Mr. Qum. Cil^ier, according to 
his cystom. laui^ed, but Quin waa 
apPT i ftnd meeting Mr. Hill in the 
Court of Requests, a scuffle ensued 
between them, whidi ended in the 
exchange of a few blows. Mr. Qui* 
was hardfy settled at Dnuy Lane be- 
fore be became embroiled in a disr 
Bute relative to Mons. Poitier and . 
iadame Roland, then two cele- 
brated dancers, whose neglect of 
duty it had follen to his lot to apo- 
logize for. It was insinuated in the 
papers that Quin had with raaUc« 
accused these dancers, but the ma- 
nager Fleetwood, by an advertise- 
ment, declared that Quin had acted 
in this affair in bis behalf, and with 
the strictest regard to truth and jus- 
tice. No further notice was then 
taken of the business, and soon after- 
wards the delinquent dancers made 
their apology to tlie public, and were 
received into favour. In the season 
of 1735-6, Mr. Quin first performed 
Falstaff in the '* Second Part of 
Henry IV." for his own benefit. In 
1736-7, he perfonned Comus, and 
had the first opportunity crfpromotinf 
the interest oif his Mend Thomson, 
in the tragedy of ** Agamemnon."— 
The fullowing anecdote illustrative 
of his sincere friendship for Thom-^ 
son, cannot be here omitted. Hear- 
ing that this poor author was con- 
fined in a spimging-houie for a debt 
of about seventy pounds, he repaired 
to the place, and, having enquired 
for him, wai introduced to the bard. 
£ c Tbomsoiv 
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■Tlunlisoii was a good deal discon- 
certed kt seeing Qpinj as he had al- 
ways taken great pains to conceal his 
wants i and the more so, as Ctuin j 
told htm he was come to sup with 
him, being conscious that all the 
-money he was possessed of would 
scarce procure a good one, and that 
there was no credit in tho.e houses. 
His anxiety upon this head was how- 
ever removed, upon Quints inform- 
log htm, dut as he supposed it would 
have been inconvenient to have had 
the supper dressed at the place they 
were m, he had ordered it from an 
adjacent tavern } and as a prelude, 
half a dozen of claret was introduced. 
Supper being over, and the bottle 
circulating pretty briskly, Qqin said, 
** It is now time we should balance 
accounts." This astonished Thom- 
son, who imagined he had some de- 
mand on him ; but Cfcuin, perceiving 
it, continued : ^* Mr Tttomson, the 
pleasure I have had in perusing your 
works I cannot estimate at less than 
a hundred pounds ; atid I insist up- 
on now acquitting the debt." On 
saying this, he put down » note of 
that value, and took his leave with- 
out waiting for a reply. The season 
of 1738-9 produced only one new 
play in which Mr. Ctuin performed, 
and that was " Mustapha," by Mr. 
Mallet; which was said to glance 
buthat the King and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in the cliaracters of Solyman 
the Magnificent, and Rustan his Vi- 
zier. On the first night of its exhi- 
bition were assembled all the chiefs 
in opposition to the court; and many 
speeches were applied by the audi- 
ence to the suppcMed grievances of 
the times, and to persons and cha- 
racters. The play was in general 
Well acted ; more particularly the 
parts of Solyman and Mustapha by 
Quinand Millward. In 1739, March 
9, Mr. CLuin was engaged in another 
dispute with one of his brethren, 
which to one who had already been 
convicted of manslaughter, (bow- 
.ever contemptible the persion who 
w^s tlie party in the mdifference 
might be) could not be viewed by 
him with indifference. This person 
was no other than the celebrated Mr. 
Th^opbiius Gibber, wbu| at that pe- 
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riod, owing to soihe disgraceful cir- 
cumstances relative to his conduct 
to his wife, was not held in the most 
respectable light. Cluin's sarcasjOi 
on him is too gruss to be here insert- 
ed. A duel was fought in the Pi- 
azza, Covent Garden, between the^^e 
two actors ; diiin having pulled Cib- 
ber out of the Bedford coffee-house 
to answer for some words he had 
used in a 'letter to Mr. Fleetwood,, 
relating to hb refusing a part in King 
Lear for Mr. Ruin's benefit oa 
Thursday se nnight. Mr. Gibber was 
slightly wounded in the arm, and 
I Mr. 4uin wounded in his fingers ; 
after each had their wounds dressed, 
they came into the Bedford coffee*- 
house, and abused one another ; buft 
the company prevented further mis- 
chief. In the season of 1739-4^ 
there was acted at Drury Lane The- 
atre, on the- 12th of November, k 
tragedy, entitled *' The Fatal Retire^, 
meny' by a Mr. Anthony Brown,, 
which received its sentence of con^ 
demiiation on the first night. In this 
play Mr. Quin had been solicited to- 
perform, which he refused ; and the 
ill success which attended the piece 
irritated the author and his fnends 
so much, that they ascribed its £ftilurer 
to the absence of Mr. Quin, and, ia 
consequence of it, repeatedly insult- 
ed him for several nights afterwards,' 
when he appeared on tlie stage.— 
This treatment at length Mr. Quiir 
resented, and determined to repel. 
Coming forwards, therefore^ he ad- 
dressed the audience, and informecf 
them, "that at the request of ther 
author he had read hiar piece before 
it was acted, and given him his very ^ 
sincere opinion of it ; that it was the ' 
very worst play he bad ever read in 
his life, and for that reason had re- 
fused to act in it.**^ This spirited ex-' 
planation was received with great 
applause, and for the future entirely 
silenced the opposition to him. in- 
this season he jierformed in Lillo's- 
« Ebnerick.'* On the 1st of August^* 
1740^ an entertainment of a peculiar 
kind was given by Frederick Prince 
of Wales, father of his present Ma- 
jesty, in the gardens of Cliefden> in- 
commemoration of the accession- of 
King George the First, andio- faonouv^ 
of 
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Mi ^ birth of the Princes Aagn'sta, 
•now Duchea of Brunswick. It con- 
sisted of the '* Masque of Alfred," by 
Thomson and Mallett ; the ** Masque 
of the Jud^ent of Paris ;*' and sonie 
•cenes fnnn Rich's Pantomimev, by 
him and Lalauze, whh dancing by 
Signora Barbarini, then lately arrived 
from Paris. The whole was exhibit- 
ed upon a theatre in the garden 
composed of vegetables^ and deco- 
rated with festoons of flowers, at the 
end of which was ereaed a pavilion 
for the Prince and Princess or Wale^ 
Prince George (his present Majesty), 
and Princess Augusta. The per- 
formers in Alfred were Ctuin, who 
represented the Hemrit{ Miiward, 
MiU», Salway, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. 
lElorton. The next season, that of 
1740-4U concluded Mr. Quin*s en- 
gagement at Drwy Lane. The irre- 
gular conduct of the manager, Mr. 
Fleetwood, was at this time such^ that 
it can excite but litde surprise that a 
man like Mr. Cluin should find his 
situation so uneasy as to be induced 
to relinquish it. In the sununer of 
1741, Mr. Cluin, Mrs. Clive, Mr. 
Ryan, and Mademoiselle Chateau- 
neuf, then esteemed the best female 
dancer in Europe, made an excur- 
sion to Dublin. Mr. €tuin had been 
there before, in the month of June, 
1739, accom|)anied by Mr. Giflfard, 
and received at his benefit 1261. at 
that timeesteemed a great sum. On 
this second visit he opened in his fa- 
vourite part of Cato, to as crowded 
an audience as the theatre could 
oonuin. Mrs. Clive next appeared 
in Lappet, in **The Miser;" and 
Mr. Ryan came forward in lago to 
Mr. auin'S Othello. With such ex- 
cellent performers, we may naturally 
suppose the plays wene admirably 
tustained. Here Quin played Lord 
Townley, (Provoked Husband} Man- 
ley, Mr. Ryan; and Lady Townley, 
Mrs. Clive. He also played " King 
tear:" Cordelia, Mra. Clive; and 
« Comus ;'* Euphro^ne, Mra. Clive. 
ilr.auin, itseem$,attended the Dublin 
company to Cork and Limerick ; end 
the next season, 1741-42, performed 
in Dubhn, whftre he acted the part 
pf Justice Balance, (The Recruiting 
Of&cec) at tbe openisg of the theatre 



in October, on a Government night 
He afterwards performed Jacquei, 
Apemantus, Richard, Cato, Sir John 
Brute, and FalstafT, unsupported by 
any performer of eminence. In 
December, however, Mrs. Cibher 
arrived, and performed Indiana to 
his Young Bevil; and afterwards 
they were frequently in the same 
play, as in Ciiamont and Monimia, 
(Orphan): Comus and the Lady; 
Duke and Isabella, (Measure for 
Measure) ; Fryar and "Cbicen, (The 
Spanish Fryar); Horatio and Ca- 
lista, (Fair Penitent) ; he. &c. with 
uncommon applause, and generally 
to decent houses. The state of the 
Irish stage was then so low, that it 
was often found that the whole re- 
ceipt of the house was not more 
than sufficient to discharge Mr. QLuin't 
engagement; and so attentive was 
he to his own interest, and so rigid 
in demanding its execution, that he 
refused to let the curtain be drawii 
up until the money was regularly 
brought to him. He left Dublin is 
February, 1741-4, and on the 25th of 
March assisted the widow and four 
children of Miiward the actor, (who 
died the 6th of Feln-uary preceding) 
and performed Cato at Drury Lane 
for their benefit. On his arrival is 
London he found the attention of the 
theatrical public entirely occupied 
by the ments of Mr. Garrick, who, ift 
October preceding, had begun hit 
theatrical career, and was then per- 
forming with prodigious success at 
Goodman's Fields. The fame of the 
new performer aflPorded no pleasure 
to Qjtiin, who sarcastically observed*, 
that ^ Garrick was a new religion, 
and that Whitfield was followed for 
a dme; but they would all come to 
church again.** In dte season of 
1742-43, Mr. Quin returned to hie 
former master. Rich, at CoventGiu-- 
den Theatre, where Yvn opposed Mr. 
Garrick at Drury Lane ; it must be 
added, with very little success. But 
though the applause the latter ob- 
tained from the public wasnotagtee- 
able to Mr. autn, yet we find that a 
scheme was proposed and agreed teg 
thoughnotcarried into execution, in 
the summer of 1743, fur them to per« 
funn together for tbeir mutiul he- 
leS neU 



oefit a few nights at Lineoln*s Ian 
Fields Theatre. On the failure of 
this plan Mr. Qutn went to Dublin, 
where he had the mortification to 
find the £ame of Mr. Shericlan, then 
new to the stage, more adverse to 
bim than even Mr. Garrick's had been 
in London. Instead of making a 

Erofitable bargain in Dublin, as he 
oped, be found the managers of tlie 
theatres there entirely indisposed to 
admit him. After staying there a 
short time he returned to London, 
without effecting the purpose of his 
journey, and in no good humour 
with the new performers. The sea- 
son «f 1743-44, Mr. Qoiin passed 
without any engagement, but (n that 
of 1744-5 he was at Covent Garden 
again. The next year was devoted 
to repose, whether from indolence or 
tnabiiity to obtain the terms he re- 
quired from tlie managers, is not 
very apparent Both may have 
united. He had the next season, 
1746-7, occasion to exert himself, be- 
ing engaged at Covent Garden along 
with Mr. Garrick. After one or two 
previous and friendly meetings, th^y 
selected such characters as tiiey in- 
tended to act, without being obliged 
to join in the same friay. Some parts 
were to be acted alternately. Mr. 
CUiin soon found that his competition 
with Mr. Garrick, whose reputation 
was hourly increasing, whilst his own 
Vas on the decline, would soon be- 
come ineffectual. His Richard the 
Third could scarce draw together a 
decent appearance of company in 
the boxes* and he was with some dif- 
ficulty tolerated in the part, having 
been one night much Idssed when 
Iklrs. Gibber played the Queen for the 
first time ; but Garrick acted the saihe 
character to crowded bouses, and 
with very great applause. At last 
^ese two great performers appeared 
together in the tragedy of " llie Fair 
l^enitent," and the shouts of applavse 
when Horatio and Lothario mfct on 
the stage together (14th Nov. 1746) 
io the second act. were so loud and 
so often repeated, before the audi- 
ence permitted them to speak^ that 
the combatants seemed to be discon- 
certed. It was observed, that Quin 
changed colour, and Garrick seemed 
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to be eitaibtmssed ; and it mast hb 

owned, that these actors were nevet 
less masters of themselves than cm. 
the first night of the contest for pre- 
eminence. Cbiin was too proun t* 
own his feelings on the occasion r but 
Garridc was heard to say, ** Faith, I 
believe Cbtin was as much frightened 
as myself." The play was repeated- 
ly acted, and with constant appdause, 
to very briiliant audiences \ nor is it 
to be wondered at ; for, besides the 
novelty of seeing the two rival actors 
in the same tragedy, Calista was ad- 
mirably iibyea by Mrs. Gibber. It 
was in this season that Mr. Garrick 
produced ** Miss in her Teens,'* the 
success of which is said to have occa- 
sioned no small mortification to Mr, 
Ctuin. He, however, did not think 
it prudent to refuse Mr. Garrick^ 
offer of performing it at bis benefit. 
It #as this season also in whidi " The 
Suspicious Husband" appeared.— 
The part of Mr. Strickland was offer- 
ed to Mr. Q.uin, but he refused it; 
and in consequence it fell to the lot 
of Mr. Brid^ewater, who obtainol 
great reputation by his performance 
.of it. In the season of 174S-9, hav- 
ing lost his friend Thomson, he en- 
listed again under the bankers of 
Rich. On the 13di of January, 1748- 
9, die orphan tragedy of **Corio- 
lanus" was produced at CoveAt Gar- 
den, in which he played the principal 
character, and spoke Lord Lyttleton'i 
celebrated prologue, which had a 
very happy effect. The. sympa- 
diizing audience saw, that then in- 
deed Mr. Ctuhn was no actor; but 
that the tears he shed were those of 
reat friendship and grief. Just be- 
fore the performance of Coriolanns 
an honour had been conferred upon 
Mr. Quin, which he some years tfter^ 
wards recollected with no small de- 
cree of exultation. On the 4th of 
January " Cato'» was performed at 
Leiceister House, by the direcdon of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, in wMcH 
his present Miuesty, Prince Edward, 
Princess A ugtista, and Princtts Eliza* 
betb, acted the pkrts of Fortius, Juba. 
Marda, and Lucia. The instructioA 
of the young perforiners, and the con- 
duct of the rehearsals, were given to 
Mr. Cbutti and, it is said, be was aC 
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terwirdi reirarded with t peiuioD 
for his senrke, It was intended that 
Lady Jane Gtsav should have been 
tepresented br die same performers, 
and acc»rdtngiy that play was revived 
at Covent Gatden in Dec. 1750, but 
for some reason the intended exhi- 
'bidon did not talce place. When 
Mr. Cbiin heard of the graceful man- 
ner in which bis MiUcsty repeated 
bis first speech in Pariiament) he cried 
out, «• Ay, I taugbt the boy to speak." 
—Prince Frederick, perhaps through 
the means of Thomson and Lyttteton, 
was a warm patron of Mr. Quin. He 
generally used to attend his benefit ; 
and all die plays he commanded, un- 
less on some very particular occasion* 
were confined to Covent Garden 
Theatre, ii^compliment to diis actor. 
This attention in his Royal Highness 
was so beneficial to Mr. Quin, that 
Ms salary in the last year of his per- 
formance, it is said, was equal to a 
thousand pounds. The season of 
J750-3t opened with a very power- 
ful company at Covent Garden, con- 
dsting of Mr. Barry, Mrs. Cibber, 
Mr. Qiiin, Mrs. Woffington, Mr. 
MacUin,&c. The combined slrengdi 
ef this assemblage of theatrical ta- 
khts alarmed Mr. Garrick so much, 
ihat he wished to detach Mr. duin 
ttofia the party, but having had the 
eommand at Covent Garden, he did 
.••t wish to be controlled by Mr. 
Garrick j he theref(x« continued with 
his old master. Rich, upon higher 
terms than had ever been paid to any 
actor. His benefit was on the 18tn 
of March, three days before dte death 
of the Prince of Wales, by whose' 
command, though he was not present 
at thi perfbmkanoe, Odiello was act- 
ed ; — Othello, Mr. Barry ; lago, Mr. •{ 
Ouin ; and Desdemona, Mrs. Cibher. 
It is recorded, that notwithstanding 
the novelty of this change in the per- 
formers, Othello being Quin^ usual 
part, the house was by no means a 
crowded one ; on die contrary. It 
was very thinly attended. On the 
9(Mh of May Mr. QMin performed Ho- 
ntlo, in ** The Fair Penitent,** and 
with that diaracter concluded his 
perfbnnances as a hiied actor. He 
now put in execution his plan of re- 
tiring to Bath, botUme to London 



the twoneeeeding years, to perform 
FalstafT for the benefit of his old 
friend Ryan. The last time of his ap- 
pearance on the stage was the 19th 
of March, 1753, on which night the 
stage, pit, and Ijoxes, were all at the 
advanced prige of five shillings. The 
next year, finding himself dkibled in 
some measure, by the loss of hit 
teeth, from renewing his former as- 
sistance, he declined it altogedier, 
saying, in. his usual blunt manner, 
" By G— , 1 will not whistle Falsiaff 
for any body, but I hope the Town 
win be kind to my friend Ryah ; thejr 
cannot serve an honester man.**— 
He exerted himself, however, among 
his friends, and disposed of many 
tickets for him, and, it is said, that to 
make up the loss of his annual per- 
formance, he presented his friend 
with no less a suiyi than five hundred 
pounds. By the retirement of Mr. 
Quin the stage sustained a great loss $ 
the characters in which he particu- 
larly excelled falling into the. hands of 
actors whose talents were very inade- 
quate to thdir proper representation. 
In his principal tragic parts he was suc- 
ceeded by Sparks,i)ut in the character 
of Falstaft be left no representative- 
While Mr. Quin continued on the 
stage, there was no nreat indmacy be- 
tween him and Mr. Garrick, but when 
all competition for pre-eminence 
had ceased, it was no difficult matter 
for them to unite «n terms of friend- 
ship. Both of them often spent their 
summers at Chatsworth, the seat of ' 
the Duke of Devonshire; and one 
evening being accidentally left bf 
themselves, Mr. Quin made the first 
overture towards a friendly intor- 
course, by enquiring after the healdi 
of Mrs. Garrick, for which he ex- 
pressed a very solicitous regard.— 
After this his vidts at Hampton were 
frequent. The last time was in the 
sununer of 1765, just after Mr. Gar- 
rick's return from Italy. While at 
this seat of hospitality, an eruption 
came out on his hand, whicn the 
faculty seemed to fear would turn to 
a mortification, and occasion the loss 
of it. This circumstance affected hit 
spirits, and is supposed to have 
thrown him into a hypochondria^ 
wUdi brottgltt on a fievcr, that car- 
ried 
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ned him off when he was out of all 

Aan^r on account of his hand. — - 
Dunnj; his illness, he had taken such 
large quantities of bark, as to occa- 
sion an incessant drought, which no- 
thing could assuage ; and bein| will- 
ing to live as long as he could without 
Sam, he discontinued taking anv me- 
idnes for upwards of a week be- 
fore his death ; and during this pe- 
riod was in good spirits. The day 
before he died he drank a bottle of 
claret, and being sensible of his ap- 
proaching end, He said, ** He could 
wish that the last tragic scene were 
over, tliougU he was in hopes he 
should be able to go through it with 
becoming dignity.** In this hope he 
was not disappointed ; he died at 
his house at Bath, Tuesday, January 
21, 1766, about four o'clock in the 
morning, and on the Friday follow - 
nig was interred in the Abbey 
Church at Bath, where a monument 
to his memory was erected, with 
lines, written by Mr. Garrick. Mr. 
Quin's language in conversation 'was 
nervous, and his bott mots had a force 
m them that secured their remem- 
brance, long after their transitory 
effusion : but it must be owned, that 
many of them are very coarse and 
offensive to decency. To the master 
of an inn who had complained of 
being infested with rats, he promised 
a receipt to drive them away. On 
quitting the bouse, he had an extra- 



vagant bill put into hifr hands, which 
he paid ; and on the inn-keeper's re<i 
minding him of his promise, he re- 
turned his bill to him, saying, '* shew 
them this, and they'll come no more 
near you, VU engage." See Garrick^ 
Wkinstom^ 9cc, In declamation, Mr. 
Ctuin was most escelled. jHe recited 
with particular energy and judgment, 
but was unqualified for the striking 
and vigorous characters of tragedy. 
He ^ave true force and dignity tt> 
senament, by a well-regulated tone 
of voice, judicious elocution, and 
easy deportment. His chief charac- 
ters were Brutus, Cato, the Duke in 
*' Measure for Measure,** and Fal- 
staff. However, the exigencies of 
the theatre imposed upon him King 
Lear, Richard, Macbeth, Othello, 
Young Bevil, Chamont, &c. At tlie. 
age of sixty, he performed Chamont 
in a lung, grisly, half-powdered wig, 
hanging low down on each side the 
breast, and down the back ; a heavy 
scarlet coat and waistcoat trimmed 
with broad gold lace, Uack velvet 
bieeches, a blade silk neckcloth, 
black stockings, a pair of square-toed 
shoes, with an old-fa«hioned pair of 
stone buckles ; and a pair of stiff, high- 
topped white gloves, with a broad, 
old, scolloned hat. Were the youth- 
ful, fiery Chamont, to appear on the 
stage in such a dress now, the tragedf 
would cause more laughter than 
tears. 
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RAYMOND, (Mr.) actor, is a na- 
tive of Ireland, whose real name is 
Grata, He went abroad as tutor, 
or secretary to a young gentleman, 
and on his return was enabled, thro* 
the til)erality of this gentleman, to 
indulge his inclination for the stage, 
and practise in the country, with con- 
dderable advantage ; for, being sup- 
plied withca^h, he never experienced 
the distresses common to an itinerant 
life, and had always the advantage 
of playing such characters as lie 
pleased. He became a favourite in 
Dublin, Manchester^ &c. consequent- 



ly procured an engagement at Drury 
Lane, where he made his first ap- 
pearance in Oswald, (Castle Spectre) 
m 1799. During the summer seasons 
he has performed at several respec- 
table towns, pardculariy at Brighton, 
under the management of Mr. Swen- 
dall, where he has been much ad-- 
mired in tragedy and dignified co- 
medv, but not in light airy characters, 
which the exigencies of these theatres 
have obliged him to represent. He 
is certainly an useful performer, and 
superior to many of Drury Lane who 
appear oftener before the public—.^ 
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• Thtte was a Miss Raymond wbo per- 
formed at Bath with some applause, 
and played Biddy, ^Miss in her Teens) 
at Drury Lane, April 4, 1789. 

REDDISH, (SAMUEL) actor, be- 
longed to Drury Lane about thirty 
'years a^o, and was. formerly at en- 
mity with Mr. Macktin, (see MacUin). 
—He was once obliged to make an 
apology to the public for having ap- 
peared tlie preceding night in a state 
of inebriation, (1776). He was a 
useful but a violent actor, and met 
with some applause in the characters 
of lago, Lord Hastings, &c. During 
his engagement in Dublin with Mr. 
Ryder, he happened, in the character 
ofCastalio, (The Orphan) to wound 
his brother in reality, one Mr. Smith, 
who performed Polydore. Reddish, 
in the heat of his acting, on the first 
meouon of coward, didf not wait for 
Polydore to repeat it, (" Base-bom 
villain — coward") but took his re- 
venge. However, he soon recollect- 
ed himself, and improving upon the 
author's words, exclaimed, with mudi 
agitation, ** Oh, by — — , my sword 
toas in his bosom." Happily it was 
attended with no senous conse- 
quencei This unfortunate actor, 
whose last performance is supposed 
to have been at Exeter, became lat- 
terly delirious, and died at the lunatic 
asylum in York, December, 1785. 

REED, (JOSEPH) autlwr of " Mad- 
rigal and Trulletu," mock tragedy, 
acted at Covent Garden, 1758 , '* The 
Register Office," farce, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1761 ; *♦ Dido," tragedy, 
do. 1766; ** Tom Jones," comic 
opera, acted at Co«ent Garden, 
1769 \ and " The Impostors ; or. 
Cure for Credulity," farce, ditto, 
1776; besides others not acted, was 
bom at Stockton, near Durham, 
about 1725, and succeeded his father 
in the business of a rope*maker, 
which he carried on there till about 
1754, when be removed to London, 
and conducted a very extensive ma- 
nufactory at Ratclifie highway. In 
1786 he applied to the managers of 
Dmry Lane to revive his tragedy of 
** Dido," which they refused, on 
wliicb he published a complaint, en- 
titled **The Retort Courteous; or, 
a candid Appeal to the Public, oa the 
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conduct of Thomas Linley, Esq. mi- 
nager of Drary Lane Theatre, to the 
auuior of * DiJo,' containing original 
letters, and just remarks on the 
manager's arbitrary and indefensible 
rejection of that tragedy." In this 
pamphlet (however just in some re- 
spects) he was guilty of an unpar- 
aonable liberty, for in mentioning thfp 
notice taken of his tragedy in the 
Biographia Dramatica, be intro- 
duced, on very weak authority, the 
names of two genUemen as the re- 
puted compilers of this work, and 
who, it is asserted, were not concemr 
ed in it. 

REES, (Mr.) actor, whose talents 
chiefly Ue in mimickry, has been 
on several provincial diieatres, and 
lately at Covent Garden. He gave 
his imitations formerly at the Hay- 
market, in the prelude of " TTje Ma- 
nager in Dijitress," and a few seasons 
ago at the Circus, where, besides 
actors, he mimicked Mr. Philip Astr 
ley, manager of the Royal Grove, or, 
as he was pleased to call if, "The 
Amphitheatre of Arts,^ meaning, it 
is presumed, the utuversity for horses^ 
dogSy monkeys, and pigs. This Mr. 
Astley, and Mrs. Astiey, (since dead) 
made their first appearance on th^ 
boards of a Theatre Royal, at Drury, 
. Lane, but it was on horseback, in th(( 
entertainment of '* The Jubilee." — 
Takmg Mr. Rees's imitation of hin» ' 
in dudgeon, he accidentally methim» 
and called him to an account. Rees 
very good humouredly endeavoured 
to shew him that it was all in die. 
way of business, but Astley, incapa- 
ble of attendu)^ to reason, took Aien^. 
^ibz^like iatistaction, and forcibly 
convinced him that no man in tK^ 
world should copy his manners. Tot 
this assault, Kecs, with great pro- 
priety, brought an action against him. 
He has since taken himself off, as he. 
lately announced his retirement from 
the stage. 

RKEVEj (WM.) composer, (see 
Massinghi) was lately an actor, and 
performed the Grinder in '• ITie Ln- 
ra^ed Musician," at the Haymarket, 
with considerable applause. 1789. 
His wife hai also sung in public. 

REINHOLD, (Mr.) actor, belong- 
ed to Covent Garden m 1776, amf 
was 
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\oail line i his chief character 
HSrwttiorn,- tLove'ia a Village], He 
retired from the sta^e tome.tevj^ars 
•go. 

matiit, r^ceivea his e()^c|itioa . at 
Westmrnster^choQ], aha ha.vin^ hci^ 
fntended for th§ faw,^ \^ which his 
ftither iyade a cuhspkuoij^^ figure, 
and to tvhich hj^ brother now, h^- 
Joh^ entered ID^ T?W*?» ^^^ ^^ 
jiead otpractlsinj^forth4;tprofessiuQ, 
lie d^vot^d his tjiQe (o the o^pre 
Sj^feeabte study of i\^e ^M^fi, Uk 
nm piece, *' Werter," a tragcdft 
having heeri, rejecteti by Mr. jHanris, 
♦ras ^rforjned at ]^i^/vith.coft«» 
Ikrsmii applause, and aften^ardU 
Inirod'aced at Cov^nt Garden hy Mm 
Bi-antan, (Mrs. M^rry) for her. , h^* 
nefit, March U 1786. Its saccps& m- 
iJucedM^. H^rri^' to ^^Ccfpt, ills new 

Siece, " ^loisa," ^ tragedy, which 
ras^cU rtovea,7pec,ii, ;i78|S) 
B6(w|thstandfhg which, fhe" . third 
night, b«iing..the..?uth^'^ hyp»ght 
WJq only ^"^^ ^^•i*idf. ?.nd {♦ ^va*. 
theiefore '. iiig 

IhepkjbUc \J: : .-■■:. tQ. 

COmr<'iy, Ito jjfMil-atL-J ■■ Ijic .D»a/» 
itiaiip. i uTf ^toi.> hj[p wiiu can^ * whip^ 
Mt. Hmrit riOftted, and w^i cqjt^t 
qnently bjrou^M uut f^r Mri* VH rlls^s 

Iitneftt, LTfiy,, iitiil ihoujjb ptjt(HL]^e4 
W^lfh thtMUiiny di^^idviinag^et £iL[ciKi«' 
ing ijunf fiT-|in>ti<>cl*oua, Ijq'i.Mmic a,. 
^vouiiLt i^k\:it '^f^^ wjf^Micd l\x loa.-' 
nij^er^ iippfuiJjUQin af iiU Lik luu\i^s 

*' Hie Cru^iiiiCj" bhitjrical rtitujucey 
l7(J0i ''Nuttsritjy," qamcrd^, iTiJ?} 
'* III'* to cftiv rsdi,'^ do, i.vSi 
" The RsfiC,*^ do, 1791 ; " feptviula, 
liotij" d[], nSf? i '' VuTiune i bt^^l." 
do. 179iS. Ill t;c?nHe[]<it=L»ce of Lhe. 

dunng the pfofimiik umc of the siear 
SOD, He ituw einpluycii tiu pE^n for 
Urury l.^ni!T wacti! he proditLeci 
"TT5e-WLfU''VLjfiied>'T 11^ ; '' C•l■.^■3p■ 
Liym^," do. 17S^, hui hii^iii^ no 
in/j/f^re to syippurt his hcrtii:*, he 
returned to Co vein Gjar^cn, iij^ 
broufiht 00 ti " Lai^h when >'S>ji, 
ciHj^ toiTiedy, HiJB ; " Minacet. 
mcnt," d^. l^y*) J sua "ttfCr" ^o." 
lUQC^. 1:1? has^ hei^n a v^ry fortuoa^ 



Writelr.fOf «K h«^40HMdiff)^aMpt 

" The. Crusade/ which wutwntfieo 

fpr the4PtrQ4u9tiop of saioi^.splQn^ 

k:cnery, wUdi^ haq.been painte^i f»r 

a lesf succe^«4 piece, h»vfi met with 

m^ch applause,,. He j^i^miied Miit 

^dmsej^ whp w^ laf^y .9, ^<M|nle 

ae^re^it Covent Qarden. it • -, 

.< ^Q% UP^N ) .imngeir. ajKl ao- 

XDl ij)pj(ni^i)»m^> ^is. lather «w 

" e^ io the. Jaw,, , and xijm^r ihe , Arjt -qf 

f Pi^n^ and taipily .(kiM, embarked 

,a theatricaLftoverafpeiitf He imb 

manager <at.OrpryLa^» aDd:,tho«cfc 

be. had no. 90{K«pt)oa hiaMetf>dF 



% the ^\\m 9f a pla]^,and, 6rom 
CjOMpmoQ £aune« he jt^lgeq a^ «s jm^ 
toc^. /iTh^ , his 400, had^becq » mt» 
nager,jihw9. foMf^,;]f^i6,oJwitlioutia 
p^r^ner. ^f wa9,a pelehfatod Hm* 
feoui^Mihen youn^, vBaerthefBigB- 
edname.oi^ i4K%4ii^,g«yte thcr>aot>> 
ley mto si^h expireKsiwe ai^tioB^ tbtt 
wqnds n^re )UMMi9e«««qt< |t< k «e 
wonder. thereMi^e^ that he became 
attached t^ <h9se , . <x hi h i ti»n», - eied 
w^ie manager^ rcm^ed ^ntomime 
the enteriaiiune^ fti ar91he»treRo)«is 
fojc .which he had a'trii«^iasie^*atid 
spirit^ for ithe } neqft^s^jry e|lpeilQe^^ 
thuyiwa^tha/L h« vaii-able, withan 
indil%§n4 comvanyii (sooUBlimeKitlifr 
x^W» of thA ^B't fh^w^e ) to kave » 
cpnsic^ahi^ aortyne /to his. familgri; 
Me.,wa$ manager of Lineoiil's hntf 
Fi^Jd^ which ha«i heen, rebuilt bf,hi«> 
father, on \^ «^iMWiea fyam}9nxty^ 
La^^^(see iCoHier^^ On opemoip 
tbi8'the»tre«vhp intvodnced . lt»< ftfad 
, ppblic JphaX^iahi ia Captv. Piunm^i 
(Recrui(i|ur Officer! awl .iuhn Uall,. 
who ha4 eeep.eHgiamlly' a dfincia^> 
■ metier, and .haxiPii'>«eqiMsed •some 
m^hfFfhy hi9 'profoMiooy hudjoioed^ 
L^h i«:Ahe maiiageiDeniof Snodci; 
AUey, PuUifh abouft the/.begionihg . 
or thp reiga ef .Gkeoege. J. ;> Vaisi^ 
sqhemet ; wMr^miiCMiflBfKiii. Haib losfp 
hts^propefUr^^and fcturoed aoCni^ 
;ian4 with l^^tght elhen l^e esqetftxt" 
some fame unoer.Sioh^sflSBfifVttBtfntv > 
in ^e vhanKterof Locbei^ (iUgiftff-'s 
Opei^a^ Qrst.-sepmMttiation'^iii>: 
Captaiy Machfwdv Mr^v Watker ^n 
;l*^i^p^ JMir^ iiii>^ilef j aiidiroil9>.i 
Mi:i» 
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Mis Tenton. Hall was twke mar- 
ried, and his second wife^ daughter. 
-Grace Moffatt, kept the Bell and 
Dragon, in Portunl Street In 1733 
Rich removed hu company to Co- 
vent Garden. He married Urs. 
Priscilla Stevens, October 25, 1744, 
and died in Dec. 1761, a^ 70, 
daring the run of a grand suectade, 
whUAi b« got up in honour of his pre- 
sent M2uesty*s coronation. His ill 
ttate of health, (having been long 
afflicted with the stone) and his ac- 
customed exactness in such like ez- 
Mbidotts, delayed the shew for some 
time. Besides his widow, he left be- 
•hlnd him four daughters, all married, 
and an equal dividend to be made 
amongst tnem. Mrs. Rich was ac- 
customed to say, concerning the 
receipt of Covent Garden Theahre, 
that If the treasurer's account con- 
sisted of three figures in the column 
of pounds, she was satisfied; of 
course, a hundred fwunds was then 
thought a good receipt, but double 
that sum is now reckoned a bad one ; 

Si the present manager, since his 
provemenis, and the encrease of 
diarges for benefits, had obly sixty 
pounds one night in the house. 

RICHARDSON, (JOSEPH) author 
of a comedy called ** llie Fugitive,'* 
acted at Drury Lane, 1793, and one 
of the proprietors of that theatre. — 
He was bom in the county of Nor- 
thumberland about 1756, and having 
been educated at a respectalde pub- 
lic school in the north, entered at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, 1775. He 
became a student of the Middle 
Temple, in 1779, and was called to 
the bar in 178k He was brought 
into pariiament under the patronage 
of the Duke of Northumberland, and 
is one of the representatives for New- 
port, in Cornwall. This gentleman 
II the author of several elegantpoems, 
and so great is the merit of his only 
dramatic piece, that it is to be la- 
mented he has not resumed his pen, 
«nd endeavoured to restore IcKiti- 
saate comody to the staae. Ue lias 
iwen many yean married. 

RICHARDSON, (ELIZABETH) 
produced a comedy, called ** The 
Double Deception," acted at Drury 
lue, 1779. She wat the daughter 
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of a tradesman in die city, and died 
in October, the same year that her 
play was performed. 

RICHARDSON, (Mr.) actor, was 
born in Worcester, where his rather 
carried on a considerable manufac- 
ture. At first he was intended for 
the church, but was afterwards bound 
to his father, with whom he remain- 
ed till he came of age. He then 
visited London, and lived some time 
in an eminent mercantile house, after 
which he returned to Worcester, and 
joined bis brother in business. Hav- 
ing been much noticed as a singer, 
he was advised to attempt the stage, 
and made his first appearance at 
Bath in 1790, where he remained one 
season^ and afterwards became a 
fiivounte singer and actor at Man- 
chester and Norwich. The former 
place he visited twice, and thence 
came up to London, where he waa 
engagea by Mr. Harris,- and acquired 
some degree of reputation at Covent 
Garden. 

ROBINSON, (Mrs. MART) for- 
merly actress, maiden name Darfyy 
was the daughter of a capuin, who 
was bom in America, and who died 
in 1787 at Bristol, having lost a consi- 
derable fortune in a commercial spe- 
culation. His widow, who was of 
an andent and respjcctaUe fitmily, 
was left with three children, two sons 
and this daughter, under whose roof 
she died some few vears ago. Miss 
Robinson had received part of her 
education in Bristol, at Miss Hannah 
More'i seminary, and was after- 
wards removed to anodier near Lon- 
don. At the age of seventeen, ste 
was introduced to Mr. Garrick, and 
under his auspices and friendly tui- 
tion, prepared herself for the stage, 
in the character of Cordelia ; but on 
her marriage with Mr. Robinson, 
then a student of Lincoln's Inn, she 
declined her Intention, but which, 
on his embarrassments, she resumed, 
and made her first a]ipearance at 
Drury Lane under the patronage of 
the Duchess of Devonshire, in d)e 
character of Juliet, about the year 
1776. She remained on the stage 
till 1779, performing the principal 
characters m tragedv and genteel co- 
medy. In 177& loe praduced fov 
Ff het 
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her omi benefit, a maikalteoef crf« 
led *• The Lucky Escape ;" Md in 
1794 a force called *« N«body,» acted 
at Dniry Lane widiout succc*.-— 
However, she acquired a consdetw 
able share of literary fame by her 
poems and novels. She also pul>- 
fished a tragedy, ** The Sicilian 
Lover," J7W, which had been ofier- 
nied in vain to the proprietors of Dmiy 
Xane. She died in 180l« having been 
ior jome time indisposed. 

ROCK, (Mr.) actor, is a native of 
Ireland, and a few seasons i^o svp- 
portcd the low Iridi characters at 
Covent Garden and the Uayourket 
vitfa SQine applause. He has been 
jtHk several proviacial stages, and per- 
fomed lately in Cdinburgb with 
lieasrs. Jackson (the veteran ma- 
Ja^cx) and Aidun, wiio have suc- 
jceeded Mr. s. Knnble, in the ma- 
safementof the theatre diere. His 
mvk had been an actress a con- 
judera^ time la the country ; she 
afterwards supported the diaiacter& 
of seoond-nite oiambeniiaids at Co- 

> vent 'Garden. 

KOLT, XRJCHARD) author of 
** Eliza," opera, acted at the Hay- 
market, n54$ <* The Royal Shep- 
herd," opera, acted at Drury Lane. 
r763i and "Alcmena," do. 1764, 
was allied to the funily of Ambrese 
Philips, but bad no teamed educa- 
^on. He mbiisted entirely by faia 
|)en, and was employed with Chris- 
topher Smart in some theatrical en- 
lerpiise at the little 4heatre in the 
Haymatket, and afterwards was oon- 
cemed with Shuter an a scheaiie of the 
like nature, in consequence of winch 

-he was noticed by Churchill in iiis 
*' Rosdad." He died, as he< had 
long lived, in disdPets, abotit die year 
1773. ; . 

ROSS, (DAVID) actor, was bom 

• in the year 1728, and was educated 
at Westminster school. He was dis- 

/ inherited by his Uih/tr for goinf on 
ibe stage, yet had the happiness and 
credit of reuininy the steady reg^ 
cf r most > respectable number • of 

. schoolfellows^ aS'Well as other Ariends, 

. whom he acquired in later life. •-• He 

:came upon Covent Garden stake 
about the year 1733, and hdvhig the 
tdvantaijc of a gQpd|)erso»andwedii. 



eati«ii, was refpcctable in trsfedy 
and comedy, lie uDuiLemipufdly 
enj>Q}>ed ihi:^ &ttujiioa till about the 
ycAr 1 1 iHtwhca, bciu^ left uoi in the 
engage mcDU of that umCf he never 
3£ierwardj recovered ii. Improvi- 
cient, lik^ ilie Emeraliiy of hi> bre- 
Lhrcn, he l^d madi; nu provisioD fbr 
Lbc tuiuret and wai cunBequeoiIy 

siiuaiioii an ill' paid anrvui[| fruiti a 
maft^age in (liie tdinburgli iheatrCt 
i of which he iiatl tminerly been ma- 
iiAR^v] ^Tvrd rallter to L4niati:£c iJian 
lu rtrlif vcr hiiD, Hitwant^ however, 
unavcid^k^di^lohing themselves* he 
W3.% one day surprised by an ^odo- 
■%utc ot a sixty puuad noiCi ihe ei]~ 
velppe contamiog only a. iDentioti 
th^t II came kvm. an eld i^lioolfelJuv^ 
ami s. diFtr<:[ii>n tu a banker where 
Ik was to receive the fomt ^nin an- 
nually, 'i'lu$, uhtch lie afterwards 
tViuniLt iui mosrt cenain ^^rovutc^FK, was 
Cpntinucd for njany jcart, ai}d tJlc 
donor wns still nnknown. The mys- 
tery ^j* at lenj^ih dibcover^d i(iro' 
^n iii^idvericnoc of ibe bafiltei^s ckjrkj 
uiid KojSf wiii] infinite gLatitude, 
found ills benefacior in ilie iitrsun cif 
AdiTiiral b^nin^tpji. Itic accideot 
ui- breaking hia k^ tn VthA^ decided 
Jirs thcatni:aHate, and he lived pria> 
cj|>a![y on the bisuaty of lUs grtit 
Jiaval friend, IL^ di^mesitic life waij 
msirked hy his marriage with the ce- 
Jcbraied iaany Mui-ray^ who^ what- 
ever Iver former icvliici-elicns were^ 
rgtidJcu^lherieiraia wife wiih cjt- 
t'tnpiary prudence and discretion.— 
Hi? died Sepiemtjtf 14» iTRl, and 
was i^ni^rrea tn tlie paved depart- 
inetit uf at. James's cnurrli-y^^, iji 
Piccadilir. A greii maoy of hij 
friends vrere in the coyLOiry, and the 
funeral wLiii very ]mvaie/ The *er- 
vice was porforraed partly in the 
thfurch,, and partly at the (ia*e. Ai 
aji acfor, he lud claims^ to great 
pr^itb^ iti tragic diaragters of the mJjE- 
cd pasisJoDJ., aj well as lovenin gc»- 
tecl oQEiKriy i but f roi» indobcncE, or 
tl^ kive of plea-iuic, he vv^as not al- 
vra>-f equal to hiquelf, ]n the y^kr 
llh'I, did ring iliii: Clvisthmas btiU' 
dayi, ivp pluyrd Girorge Earnw*^^ 
arrM Mrs. Phichaid, MiJilwocirl, ^oua 
aJier l>uctor £aKruvt>F, iiiiywsLwio 
St. 
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St. BarOioloiii^'shcwpi&r, wai tent 
ftr by a yoarif gentlenun tft Great 
6ti Helen'fc ammntioe to a veiy ca- 
pital merdhant. He found him very 
111 with a Aow fe»er, a heavy hamiaw 
vuUe, that ao medidne could tooch. 
The nune toM hfaa that he sighed at 
time* « verf deeply) that she was 
•urethere Was somethinf on hb mind. 
• The doctor sent e^ery one out of the 
room, and told his iMtknt, he was 
certain there was a secret distress 
which lay so heavy otthis spirits, that 
it wonid be in vain to order him me> 
didne, unlesi he would open his 
mind freely. After much solidta- 
lion on the part of the doctor, ^e 
youth confessed there was indeed 
aomethins lay heavy at his heart, Irat 
that he wonid sooner die than di- 
vulge it, t»it most be his niin if it 
wa» known. The doctor assured 
him, if he would make him his oonli- 
dant, he would by evety means in 
his power serve htm» and that the 
leeret, if he desired it, should remain 
to to aU the world, but to those who 
mMA be necessary to felieve him.— 
After much converution, he told the 
^ doctorj he was the weond son to a 
gentleman pf good fortune in Hert- 
fordsliirei that he had made an im- 
proper acquaintance with a kept 
mistress of a captain «f an Indiaroan 
then abroad} thatlie Was within a 
year of being out of his time, and had 
been entrusted with cash, drafts, and 
notes, which he had made (tec with.' 
to the amount of two hundred 
pounds. That, going two at three 
nights before to Dnuy Lane, to see 
Ross and MM. Pritchard in their cha- 
nuiters of Oeorge Barnwell and MW- 
trood, be^ #as so forcibly struck, he 
had not enjoyed a momenta peace 
since, and wisbed to die, to avoid 
the Aame he taw hanging over him. 
The doctor asked where his^lather 
wasf be Implied, he expected him 
there every minute, aahewas sent 
for by his master upon bis being uken 
to veiy in. The doctor desired the 
young gentleman to make hUnself 
perfectly easy, «» he would under- 
kke.his fiiflier thouM make ail right ; 
knd, to geiM* patient *n a promiMdf 
m^y, aisured hta, if hU frndwir diade 



the iBoiMj^of Unit TbstttwiBt to6tk 
arrived. Tlie doctor took him into 
another room, and, after explaining 
the wliole cause of his sonls illness^ 
begged liim to save the tionour of his 
fifflily, and the life of bis son. Tht 
fiitfaer^ with t^ars in his eyes, gave 
iAtn a thousand thanksL said be would 
step to his tianker, and bring tlie mcfc- 
ney. While the father was gone. 
Dr. Barrowby went to hia patien^ 
and told him every tldng would be 
settled in a few minutes, to his ease 
and satisfaction: that his fiidier was 
gone to his banker for the monef, 
and would soon return with peaoe 
and forgiveness, and never mentioa; 
<Mr even upbraid him, with the past. 
—They soon met, kissed, andem- 
bnced. The young man immedi- 
ately recovered, and lived to be a 
very eminent merchant. Dr; Bar* 
rowby never divulged his namC) bat 
tiie story he mentioned often in the 
Green Room of Drary Lane Theatre t 
and after tdling it one night when 
Mr. Rosa was standing by, he said to 
him, ** You have done acme good ht 
your profession, mote, perhaps, than 
many a clergyman whx> preached last 
Sunday," for the patient told the 
doctor, the play raised such horror 
and contrition in 1ms soul, that he 
woukl, if it would pleaK God to 
raise a friend to extricate him out of 
that distress, dedicate the rest of hit 
life to religion and virtue. Though 
Rosa never knew his name, nor saw 
.him to his knowledge, he had for 
nine or ten years, at ois benefit, a 
note sealed up with ten guineas, and 
these words t*^A tnbuu rfgratUtuk 
from Mev^VHU hitkfy ^ged, emd 
javedfmn rmm^ by. seeing Mr, Fosses 
perftmmwqfSarmaeU," 

ROWE, (NICHOLAS) dramatist, 
wat bora in 1763^- and •edncated -kt a 
private school m Uighgate, from 
.whence be was removed : to West- 
minster school, and I at sixteen years 
of age became a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple. He was a handsome, 
genteel many and as amiaUe- as 
agreeable t he.. was twice married j 
had aitoa by hib first wife, and a 
daughter by hb second. He died 
December 6y . 17 tS.i . Hit dramatic 
laooeti jwe>T;*^The Ambiiietit :t»eep- 
r f « mother," 



tt^ltiiert" ti3|edjt acted a I Uncain'i 
Inn Field V iTilO ; ^' JamerEane^^^clo. 
1702^ " 'n]c Ym Pen he at*'* da, 
ITOi ^ " The Biirr,'* cumedy, do 
1705; '' Uly.^s," trase^ly, acted 4I 
the nayinarltct, 1706 > " iTiu ^oyjl 
Converi,'Mi>. l70Si "Jane Sbutt*" 
do. 1713; " Latiy Jane Grjf," tr*- 
fedjtactjcd iit DtUJa- Lane, 17 1 J, 

RUSSEi:,, (Mr.) acti>r, is a n^iht 
Cf £]]g]aiidT and ha's. peiftumed iiL 
several piovlndal Uaeatcts wjiii ap- 
pUkrie^ fie was ^iLiinjr manidfcr at 
Mirgate^ i^liert be 'iupj^ortcd shtr 
fir^ttTiiie in cp.rjedy to EUe MM^Ji'ictiun 
of the tD'Auj a: Iff |ia%mg been tn- 

Sagcd ai Drufy Lane in ITl'S, made 
i« debt! I in CharFesi (SchnaJ; for 
Scandal) and TribUle^ " Mi^a in her 
TeeDSJ in ihe latter of whicli Jie had 
greater succes j^ for f.:hir[£!5, { Ihuuf h 
mniy allemptii Iuvq h^^n made ] . li;i:i 
never re turned tu ibe London bujrd^ 
tinue Sfmik hasireUred. 

RYAN^ (LACYl acttir, Uiourh lie 
was ^ene tally eitremed a native of 
Irelanctt wji born in tht? ^lariih of St, 
Mari^aret, V\'eyn;iLn,itcr, aLu^'Ut tEiJ 
year ] ^. Ij e was ihcr stni of 0a nj cJ 
R)an,a taylor, and haU tiiscducaliun 
at St I'aNjPs school, after whuh (ic was 
dt5i£ried for the bwt and was iljere- 
fore a ^ort iime viiih Mr. Lary, an 
4 aorncy^ who wa? hL ^2; dfa ther . He 
had some thought* of Ruiiig u> ihe 
Ea-'t Indies with his biotlitft fvilio 
died there 17 ty) but a simn^ef iJro- 
pen^itv to ihe stage r>re^'dj'lin^-, by 
tht Inenrijliip yf ^ir R,diard Steele 
lie was ititroduced iuio ilte Hay- 
market com i^asUs 17 lO. One of tbe 
Ihe first [larti which was suddenly 
put iniu [s]^ hjnds was Scyion,.an old 
yfficej, in the tragedy of Niatttth, at 
whith time 'he was about sistL-L-ji 
Tears of ajie.' ^eiterton, i* ho per. 
formed Miicbt^tl], and had not seen 
Ryan before lie ca^c on the suge, 
was surpiLs^^d. at the ^igtit of a boy 
in :i large J'stU-iKfi filmed nig. How- 
ever, by t\\i lot^ts he encouraged 
liitn to go on tt'ith wh^t tie had to 
lay, and when ilie see tie was, oi'tr, 
Cpninier,[ied the aijior^ but reproved 
old Dowuii, die proEnjHerj for send- 
ing oti (he Sitjge a cluld to represent 
« man advanced iH years. At the 
*ee of ei^iueen he ^tt^iiin^ i^usi- 



deiibk^iaeinihe part of MjTCofc 
dkisMijj tlie run of ^f^Cato,'* in ItS 
in which he had been instructed bit 
the anUior, and his fdecid Steele,---^ 
lie fjum ttijt tune encrea*cd in fan 
vour, awi arose to a very consiiiH 
ciiuas rank in his prctesiion, ?he 
fficndJup which subsiiied betweeiR 
Mr, Oiiin and Mr. Ryan was Jm/ioJa^ 
ble, aod it 15 remaikjble that ihey 
^ete each at ilir same liuje cmbai* 
rasaed by a simiiiir accidinr. Ja„e 
^, 17 IH, Ryan was at die Sun eaiitjif, 
hoosTjLarigAcre, at jupper, whca 
a Mr* JCcllesr, wlty liad before tcrri- 
hed several companies by tkawinr 
hJs {word on persons whom he did 
not know, came into die nKJiu in 4 
ht f>f drupkejuieis, abuied Ry^n, 
drtw has sword oh bim, wuh whkh 
?.t.S ! !^r^e P^^> "before Ryan 
Loy|d get his uwn sword, which lar 
inUie wijHi4,w. Witti this he wounded 
Mr. JieJIey m die left -Odt, who Innti*,, 
diaiely expired. It doestwt appeal 
dui Ryan wai obliged to take His trial 
tur I his 1 jofDickk. H e had Hiec i ved a 
sEiotbjan auddem, which rendered 
i"^ vt?i(;e di^fifeeabJc, till ihe discor- 
dai^ of u became familar to tlw ear, 
Garnc k deefared ihc greatest part of 
hii merit Mj Ritlurd ilie Hid, arose 
Irotn Ihe observations lie hqd inade 
on Kyari^a; manner of playinf it. He 
W^te the « Cohler> <*peTa/^ of one 
act, UV3> and died Aug, \^. I7ti0. 

(tVUWl, [THOMAS) ficSor w,t 
s^uppo^ed tobeait IryHnan, but he 
d^'cl4fcd himself ^ rad ve of England, 
anti ts said to have be,i»n horn at No J 
iirighamsJitre, where his faiiier, whose 
name was DaiJ^y^ was ^ jirintcr, t0 
whici) he had brougtit «») bis so*, 
bm who resigned tfcie lyijogrgohical 
or ^ernifiiic art, and haviog prac- 
tisert m tile coantry^ pirucularJ* 
jork, made hb fir^ apitcirance on 
the Irijji sta^d in Captain Piumci 
I^RucruLung pffictrr) Beceoibcf 7! 
li'^"-tl*^^/*"^^^ ^^ management of 
Mr. Sheridan, and was after war«li 
engaged by the utoceeding manai^eifc 
Mr, Urown, at a liandsome isltrfc 
wlien Ih: werfoimed all the first comS 
parts, wuh Mr^, Abnij?ttia. He coin- 
mencfid jaanajjer after the death rf 
Mr- Mossopjiu 177], and boUi the* 
iflnElqjica held ifee jciaiajujut tW 
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mum lenMh of' time. Vasftr^ he* 
becafoe diiwtor 1» 1761, Md Rvder 
Hbuhedhfs ref{|tyih 178^ and botb 
expenenced tMe vieUsftUdes mtend-' 
faag Iriihiiniui^ittMts, 4b^ng tbdr 
te».'yttn'-||oveiMnent. The latter 
wai numituiieettfuf In his otiset, har^ 
fawUMived'coMiderabHi iiansttmee 
ffDm^a tmexbecfed prize irt/tti^ lor* 
terjr. 'q%b ifbrtwriirte ricket iras fot 
w«^> weeks I^Iim; neglected, HH at 
last'Mrt- Jtfder l«e*«ii^ wlth'itat- 
eidebtaHy ^th^r e(iilet,reiAinded her 
faucband of it, <who made enqtiinr, 
both to his snrprise'aadsatikfaetlon; 
The theatre irt viOatiMc stueet, wit 
now opened tn-oppositiOn tohfan by 
Meftn; Vandremere^, Waddjr, &e. 
bowciver hefot die better bf a spi- 
rited^Niten^^ad chWffjr 6wine 1o a 
fnaiNTttVre'. The opeira' of « The 
Itaie&ni'* havfniK bMn got up bf his 
opponents at a' (re^t exp^nee, soon 
after ia 'i^presentatiOh'in Londot^, 
Rfder eitfptoycd some confidential 
persons Ml take down' the dialogue iti 
diort haifd, and being; thtts master' 
of the WM^ advertised it under the 
tiile 4)f -** Hii ^G&vefttfMt" indudin? 
the toiiga, 9etu ef <'The Duenba,*^ 
which were published, and gave 
futik names W all the Dr^unaHirPer. 
Mia, The Jew I^aac, which he per- 
formed hlffisetf; waseafled Ettock.-^ 
A procecadon was the result of this, 
butHyder succeeded as Mmiajtt^ 
It being the opinion df die Irish jttdges, 
that anf 'pei«>n maymakfc memo- 
iMda, or -write aH, If capable, of 
whtte? er is tMibttdf exhibited. Not- 
widistandiifg ^hete stniles of fortune, 
cktraMagtbot, Which was in it great 
jaeasdite promoted by Im wife, soon 
ieodeivd hbn a distrest man. He 
kept hi* eavrl^, a splendid equi- 
page, hM <»utttty. house, &c. He 
began tobulHI- k moM elegant towh 
iMUsty ofi'^tiich be expended fotii- 
JhoUBaMdpmind^ and which having 
been^ftei waf d s sold, unfinished, for 
■boat Hx bondred, vciy justljr bore 
«e MHne ^Ryiei^filfy. Hm bdsi- 
aesiof prlilHtt-hefor sokoetfane added 
to that «f f n actor, trtd let up a the- 
•tricar hewspmpeVf witieb wa»t>ub- 
Ikhed thre^ timet a- week; 1^ abo 
of* the J»l»ff in which 
bbMi^ aJI«ribr bis 
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dian^ticn, 'and'afdafrtlngthism fold^ 
own taste and humour. Pecaniarf 
embarrassments rendered him inca- 
pable of paying bis performers theif. 
salaries, ifj»tl dns naturally occasioned, 
greefi i^oom disttubances ; and one' 
night that tbe play was^ conxmanded 
by the Mfd (leu'tenapt, on the ap-^' 
pearance of bis ^cendncy, aiid wbeti 
the bell rubg^for the Curtain to rise. 
Mr. Clrocb, one Of bb players, came 
on the stag^, and infonrm^d the ku-* 
diehce, tha( the cxnaxAnf would n^ 
longer oerfbrtb, it they had been fbtt 
tome tpoae without receiving thehC 
money. His Excellency and iUite 
accordingly departed; when, tpadtj 
to the insult, tne plaj was thn per«^ 
formed. Ax this time Mr, Ryder was 
]\xsit recovered, fronn a severe fit of 
illness, apd sdtlkept his room, but 
on being acquainted of this singula^ 
event, advertised, that ill as he still 
was, he would appekr on the stage; 
and lay before the public the whole 
circumstances. ITirs night warfixe4 
for his benefit,, iind when he cam^ 
out, his pallid cotintena^ce $0 mov^d 
the andience, that tbey, called to the 
prompter for a ch<tir for Wm. Ryder 
then read several pa))ers, for Yvt 
could not; be said, trust to hi^me: 
mory, when it appeared* that thct 
wbo were the mo^t clamorous, had 
rtve lea^ cause (br complaint. Oq 
this memorable bight, Mr. Daly, whp 
af^terwards oppo.ed, liim as manager, 
made his seCond appearance in that 
kingdom in the character of Lord 
Townly. (Manly, Mr. Wilder \ % 
FVands Wronghead. Mr. Dawson j 
<Squire Richard, Mr. G. Dawson; 
Moody> Mt. Owen>an ; Lady Orace, 
Miss Scrace ; and Lady Townly, Mrf. 
Lvster, foirmerly Miss Barsanti, and 
afterwards MR. Daty.X . Itic play did 
not beein tilt almost nine o'clock^ 
and each performer on his'or Uti ap- 
pearance, was received with eidiqr 
applause oir disapprobation, dccor^jU 
ing to the manager's report: amonc 
the former was Mr. Wilder, who met 
witli shouts of applause, and wbo wi&i 
ever remarked (ox being a 6vourit^ 
with every (naster he served j, among 
the latter was Miss S<^ce, who w:S 
mucb hissed. Mr. Owenson wished t6 
haverepHed (O Mf. Krtfer,^but waV 
n9t 
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liOC peimittod. Mr. Vandermere^ in 
oodcequence ci this butiness, with- 
drew iiinuelf from ttio theatre The 
fMT manager stiU endeavoured to 
entertain the public At this time 
he rented both theatres. Smock Alley 
and Crow Street, in order to prevent 
anf rivalship, the latter of which he 
kept open, but not being able to dis- 
charge some arrean of the former, 
be was persuaded to give it up, and 
aoon found an opponent in Mr. Daly. 
(ate Daly) against whom be exertea 
liis best skill, having opened his op- 
position season with Caiman^ appli- 
^ble prelude of the ** Manager in 
Distress." Daly's motto was, *< We 
can*t command success, but weMl 
endeavour to deserve it." Ryder's, 
jn answer to this, was, ** The less we 
deserve, the more merit in your 
bounty." However, his rival was 
toQ uower^l, bankruptcy ensued, 
«nd ne was at length obliged to be- 
come one of Daly'n company, but 
with extraordinary priyilegies, parU- 
GJularly that he was to play only what 
JBiKt what he pleased, and that he was 
<o choose whatever diaracter he 
liked in eyery , new piece. During 
Rydet^ management, the following 
^rformers were engaged at differ- 
ent times : Mr, and Mrs. Barry^ Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Foote, and Mr. Hen- 
derson, (tliese had a share of the 
jirofits); Mrs. Abiogton, (five hun- 
dred pounds for twelve nignts); Miss 
Otley, (forty guineas per night); 
Miii Hope, Mr...Doda, Mr. Smitii, 
.Mr. J. Palmer, Mrs. Hartley, Mr. 
. jLcwip, Mr. T. Aickin^ Mr. Ross, Mr. 
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Reddish, Mr. and Mrs. Jacksob, Mr. 
Death, Mr. Wewitzer, Mr. and Mn. 
0'Keefe,Mr.Dubelhimy, Mr. Web* 
ster, Mia Wewitzer, Mr. Cautherievi 
&c. la tihe season of 1787 be made 
his first appearance at jCovent Gar-^ 
den in Sir John Brute, (Provoked 
Wife). As he played the charaaef 
in a difTerent style to what it had 
been generaUr represented, the crir 
tics were divided in their opinion, btt| 
in other characters they acknow* 
lodged his merit In low comedv he 
was excellent, and many of his best 
parts he never performed in London. 
He was t^Mosnus in Dublin, where he 
had been successively Richard tha 
Third— Scrub— Captain Macheathr- 
Shylock— Cardinal Wol«nr — Hob~^ 
Pierre — Scapin, &c. ^niough he 
never disgusted in any part, yet his 
tragedy, except some.diaracters, was 
never seen with much pleasure, but 
his comedy was universaUy, and in- 
deed jusly admired. He (|ied at 
Saii^y MouDt^ DuhRn, ?i2ovember 
26y I7yj. IJiidJugSuers he bronjibt 
oui on the H3j;c a IkiLf bcfi^ti hii 
death, at the lljjoiarktt, in Portia 
an J Jtjj^icai {Merchant of Venicej 
Shykiik by hitTjself; hut & t'jther^ 
agit^LLjEi nbaicd, in a great mea; 
suie, tlic Jew's viniJiciiveDftiT. Hfa 
wit'<; sviOD fullQwed himia tlur gr^vc 
Hti^uJi, who \\id beeo an aeior la 
Dublin, and afierward^ coiet^! die 
arm Vf was killed in a dtuflj, 1796, nmd 
qhc unu^daughEcrsi} KiJ^e, wtw had 
be4. n liidrrk'd ttj Mr. Pendred, died 
at lUOimuiCJ, near Dublin, Jn |i»li^ 
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SAINT jOH^» (Hon, HENRY) au 
^tbor of; " Mary jCtucen of Scots," tra- , 
•iiedy, acted •at'i>rury Lane in 1789; 
#nd *' The Isle ,of St. Marguerite," 
^tauisical entertajnraenty do. l789. — 
fjNe is brother, to, tbe^Carl of itoUng- 
•orokew 

; s^ LEPOER, 0<n.) actress, 
maidei^.na^ mUfomSf made her 
( first appcaiaiic^oam; Dublin sta«„ 
ciu^ «U|s engaged at Coveat Canien \ 



in 1799* where shft peribrioe4 Art- 

cla, Cjijsia, &c. buT now siUni^qii 

dvi rscter^ r iflc^ itnportatice. t 

SAVAGE, (RlcaARO} i£C Whoi^ 

SCAWtfJ^ U«HN J autborof "The 
Qif I in Style '' fircf, icted^ wi(hf>DC 
(uucCiSj *l Covent Gartlcn, Xi'H&.i 
and " New Jjpalii } ur,tqvein Mb^- 
Lu,** opera, with little ^ucceSt. 4t tne 
"Ha.fiEaikei, ITW. He wa< firoaeftt 
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«p to the anoj, and fboiJit a dud 
wiU) tbe famous Georee Robert Fitz- 
fferaid, of Ireland, whose vindictive 
disposition brought him there to an 
ignominious end. The quarrel be- 
f an at VauxhaU, when Fltzgeraldt 
companion, Captain Croft, had some 
woras with the Rev. Mr. 9ate Dud- 
ley, on account of some misbehaviour 
to Mrs. Harler, an actress, who be- 
longed to Co'vent Garden in 1773. 
Mr. Scawen having censored Mr. 
Fitzgerald^ conduct the lattte sent 
the challenge. Fitzgerald fired irst, 
and taking^ hold of his other pistol, 
Stood with it in tbe attitude or pre- 
tenting to receive Mr. Scawen 's fire, 
but immediately discharged it, de- 
claring it wem off by accident. Mr. 
Scawen tben fired bis in the air. 

SECOND, (Mrs.) ^nger, maiden ] 
ttzmtMatriMf having sung in orato- 
tics, made her fir^t theatrical aitempt 

it^ characters Eoiily, (Woodman) 
.atCovent Garden, October 17, 1796. , 
Sh laboured u^der much a pprehen- 
.sicn,but, notwithstanding, executed 
her songs \$rith.rauch sweetness and 
taste. The lower toqes of her voice 
were harmonious, and in the bravura 
strains, die acquitted herself with 
'much credit, but her delivery ot the 
dialogue was scarcely audible, owing 
to her tii»i(Vty. Her figure is good, ; 
her person rather tall, and her fu- 
tures agreeable. On her repetition 
of the character, she evinced more ! 
perfect ideas ttf acting. 

SESTINI, (Si^ora } 9tnger,beionged 
to Covent Garden in 1783, and after- 
wards performed at the Haythaiicet. 
She was a winter season in Dublin, 
with Mr. Daly, where her Jessamy, 
(Lionel and Clarissa) had a cunsider- 
«ble run. Thoui^ not mistress of the 
English language, yet her action and i 
speech justly delineated the insignifi- ^ 

Sill^Sn^^.) ^wmposcr, was 
lx>m at Sw^lweJ^j in the county of 
purban^; ^U ffimer ^^ a siDgihg 
ibaster'in ihstt iteighbourfaood; audi 
joMifh respected io Jiis profession. *- 
:Soon lifter tHe birtli of'v.U -»-— 
i\e removed to ^u^lll shit J , .. ... 
iielfiidseV6.Ta1 fjujvij^. VViilEj,ni va^ 
tai\ghtd)e vl^-tih Liy hh f^^rrer when 
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rtpid pFoms. Hp WM also tav|ht 

the harpsichord, Hud before he w^i 
eight years pid, could sing at siihc> 
and read every cljflT. In his ninth 
year, he lost his father, who died at 
the age of 33^ and his mother, (who 
had three children besides) bound 
him apiirendee tp a boat-bnilder for 
six years. Diiring his apprentice* 
ship he still cuUivated his musieal 
talents, through the indulgence of hif 
master, and was instructed 1^ Avi- 
son, who lived in that neighbourhood. 
He was invited to So^rburough bf 
Cunningham, tlie celebrated j>astoral 
poet, when he soon evinced his talenik 
for musical composKion. When thp 
Scarborough season ended, he was 
engaged to lead the band at die th6> 
atre, in Duiium, and at the conceris 
in Newcastle. He was afterwards 
recommended to Giardini, then 
leader of the Opera House, and pro^ 
cured a situation in that orchestra, 
where he was much befrtemfed by 
Cramer, Giarcfini's successor. He 
was also the leader of the band foi: 
one season at Culmali*s little theatre, 
in tbe room of Mi'. $alkeby, ( 1778J 
during which season he composed 
«• The Flitch of Badon," hh 6ht di^ 
matic attempt, which task he m»* 
destiy declined at first, in compliment 
to Doctor Anrold, the regulaf com^ 
poser of that theatre, but ir»s per^ 
suaded to undertake it )jy the eBi> 
treaties of the author. He was sooa 
after engaged as regular composer 
for Covent Gardeuf apd his genuinib 
compositions ens^^ed ihe fuccess of 
maiiy opetai, which had li^le or tt«» 
mertf t^ bwtet of but bis. ^' Ravhig 
remained in^is situation some yean, 
with credit and advantage both to 
himself and dieatre, he was induced 
to resign it, in consequence of a dif*' 
ference with the manager, in respect 
to salai7, and thougt^^Mr. Harris in- 
ttteath6 dtxitM efforts of maiiy since 
to supply his ptace, the merit of 
d Shuiab»$/tka 4k^ wanting; He 
now vhited Inily, in brddrto stud^ 
the best mode of teaehing singinf, 
and for this p^rpeJie^had leasohs tnm 
the best masten at Ilome, Oh bis 
return, it was expected tMtiie would 
resume bis^tuatibn atCdvefnt Gdr- 
den, iwtlhe diflcBcyieejdll eontinu^ 
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between hUn and the mtiuKerv.who 
-is too csi^ilj guided by adviien. 
{See Harris), Notwithstanding this, 
he has occastonallv assisted tbe theatre, 
and has puUiUied " An Introduction 
to Harmony," 1800, a work of great 
merit 

SHERIDAN, (THOMAS) actor, 
was the eldest son of Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan, an eminent divine and 
schoolmaster, and was bom in 1721 
-at Quilca, a place which to future 
times will acquire a degree of im- 
^rtance, a^ tlae residence of Swift, 
and the birtii-place of roost of Mr. 
Sheridan's familv, particularly of the 
author of the ^^ School for Scandal.'* 
«Under his father, who was the most 
eminent schoolmaster of his time, he 
received the first rudiments of his 
education, and had the honour to be 
noticed for his prqfidency in litera- 
ture by his godfather. At the age of 
•13, in 1734, he was admitted of the 
foundation at Westminster school, 
tit which seminary he continued two 
7eani, and was by pure merit elected 
■z king*s scholar. His father was then 
so poor, that he could not add four- 
teen pounds, to enable the boy to 
Unish tlie jrear, and wa^ forced to 
recal him to Dublin, at the Univer- 
ai^ of which the Doctor had friends, 
nnd procured his son's entrance on 
the roundaXion, where lie took his 
ilegree in arts. In the year 1738 he 
lost his father, and at that juncture 
it was his intention to follow his steps, 
and devote himself to the education 
"of ymith, which he nVrr-e^hc ever 
esteeitKd to be m\c ui tlst! muii iiiiB- 
ful ^nd bonour^hle iut]un!< In life,-* 
-Hdvfng hi& f^ilaer'^ re^iutJtion to 
build upciHs and *'ime very advdmra- 
fecjini pruposals tnadc ta 'liim iif>.>n 
itut head, he liad the moiii fluliering 
ptotpett lif lUixesis, amd wouid cer- 
tainly Jtave tittered ^HJon ihe oflice 
itata^rdtaKtly aittf tjklntt hh clei^iee 
of M^^l^r iik ArUi but tor Qne olijfc-' 
tiai3. lie Mw a dtRcifacy in tte 
eari* jiari of education, tlutthc Etudy 
of the Engtiih bnf;uase wat neglect-r 
cdt ^tid tniiLit cc>iiLd nut be reuaced 
to any ryfc^ unlcis ihe art uf fpejk-. 
, miE w.ii revived. 1 hs revival of ihe 
lon£ k^ art trf trtartiry l>etjine tlieie- 
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hisdedgfl. To obtain Hits tiiere was 
but one way open, which was the 
stage ; aocordingly he made his ap- 
pearance at Smock Alley Theatre, - 
January fl9, 1743, in the character of 
Richard HI. with distinguished en- 
CKHuagement and applause. Ilis 
theatrical career was, noweirer, soon 
interrupted j for in the month of 
June he was obliged both to defend 
his own conduct, and repel the at- 
tacks of Cibber, who took an. oppor- 
tunity of involving him in a contm- 
versjjT, which was carried on with 
dignity and spirit by Sheridan, add 
with flippancy and pertness by Cib- 
ber. The cause of the dispute arose 
from the robe in which Cato usedto 
be performed being taken away by 
die manager, and wiOiout it Mr. She- 
ridan refused to proceed in his part. 
On applying to Cibber for his advice, 
he was treated with fanpertinettt 
negligence $ and comhiuing his re- 
fusal, Cibber went on the stage, and 
offered to reed the part of Cato, and 
perform his own character of Syphax. 
This offer was accepted by the audi- 
ence; but Mr. Shendan considering ft 
anofficiousand intidioxuinterfierence, 
appealed to the Town, and was an- 
swered by Cibber; to whom a feply 
was printed* ^idiich again was^bliow*- 
ed by a rejoinder. lU'the progress of 
this contfovernr, much vimlence Wal 
disptayed, ancf much ab«se poiBirecl 
forilk Both parties lost dieir tem- 
per, and probably neither had reascm 
m the end to applaud hb own eon- 
duct. Cibber, or a frieodof Ms, eol^^ 
lected all the >papen. published, and 
printed them m a pamphlet eiftitledr 
" The Buskin and 'Sock ; being eon-^ 
troversial lettecs between Mr.-Tbb; 
Sheridui, tragedian^and Mr.Tlieo-- 
pbilua Cibher, cdnediaiH'^ HMm:.' 
which seems to have' ended thtt'dfiri' 
pute. The next year, 1744^ Mr. ^he^ ' 
ridaneameto Eng^nd, and<«ppe^^ 
ed at Covent Oandfen Theatre^ Ma#^^ 
31,in the cfaaraeterof HaMet, iiniAT 
at the commencement of she wiiit^ 
season engaged at Drurfn Lane^-^ 
where a sort of competition or»ivU- * 
ship wiap set. up bettscea him^ fli^'- 
Mr. Garrick, whidi eccasiooM W< 
quarrel. . Oa his letantiaDiibliiiy / 
he uaderiQokibemAiiaiamintbr^lie 
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4bM«re ttere ) nd Vr, OfiiftC, m- If «Mit fMfRfii^«i^W^ P^^VH* '^i*^ 



. wtttMUlKtes the^ooaml, was invited 
ever, (tee Gamti,) During th*t 
aauoQ Mc Garrick, Hr. steiMaii, 
Mr. Bany, •nd Mia' Belteiff;' tr«. 
questlf Mied in the satte play^j yet 
;.it is romarltalile^ that uritii mcfa a 
«ompftnii|r<aiid ia m paiiiaiaent win- 
« tier, with ail their strength uiiH^d, 
ti)ay.wcrt;jiot able to exhibit ')Maw 
.oftener-diaii two nights in** yrttn^ 
«ud CQHM feldott inane gead houses 
to both thoaa aighUf and tTM the 
ceceipt ef . the- wtele teaien did not 
exceed diree tbooaaod fear huntfred 
^unda. Mvi Sheridan eontinucd iq 
«be nuieagement of the theatre) 
which htiore that tune had bee* eon- 
. diictcd in 4U7renr diieid«l]r< nann^ ; 
' and the abmei had oeniiiiued ie lohg 
et to tie.tevideiitlsr a very arduous^ S 
notiiopiaetlcaMe .tasic, to reibn«.-i>- 
' He was^ Jhowcecr, determined'to at- 
tempt tt^aod an eventsoon hap- 
jpened which affoided hhn. the op- 
portunity itf enftnein^ tone- mw^re.' 
fuktiona. : Oa the 19tb of Jaaiaaty 
1746-7^(t reuev gentleaMn j ihaatfed 
.with ' wiee* weet \ sdttx - the vit, md 
cUmtwag oveciheepikeitof thesiaf«, 
irery foon made his way to the gt9tn 
foom, wherft be* addressed ohe of^the 
actre»«a in. .ftKh < huleeeiit tertHs 
',. as made <hentelMly to their 
la. • iie. penacd tme ef 
. > botiteiof repttbedlf^ 
the doof^be ■adesoch a noise ifeKtte 
wdastuiknlrthieifaasiDdtfiofdieaaeiics* 
— Misa BeUaatyviwhpaa he^puiwiedj 
vaa theii).v#antBd< on ,tbe-stsige, hkrt 
fpukt net KlM^e'iout fat ifedv.' Ifri 
^riaen (vnhoranstheDnrai. the ehau 
K4cterof A£9Ppi xmstt to'the ddof, 



fttxtoatnt^d Mrith' the tioifer, they a- 
lenccNi MAwfHi-iome difficulty/ but 
tiot tin sevefnil ^b«isive names M 
paasedl^emhim, ittch as scoundtel 
and rascaf : and Mr. Sheridan wai. sd 
much disconcerted as to say, <* 1 iuit 
a»»oed a'^end^mati ti jhtt ?re :» 
end these words ivere the next ^f 
altered thus; ** I am as good a gein* 
tletoan i»tmiy in iie tme." Xfler 
the play, this young hero went out of 
the pit, ' and found his way to Mr. 
Shendan^ dressing room, hnd du^re 
t6 M* ftioe^, befbreln servant, call^ 
him the same abusiv*; names, whldi, 
of course, provoked him to give hN 
some brows, whkOf the gentlemad 
took^ very padMitly) and by mean! 
of another falsehood (that SheridariH 
aertamsitttbe room held him whfle 
their master beat Mm) the cMb of p 
eodipanioas to whom he went tliat 
Q^ht with Msr broken nose and other 
.gnevanoet» w^ereso animated a4d 
iiMStfnaed fliat a aoMindrel i)Iay^ 
shooM beat a gmtkmagi dat a paiiy 
was dh-ecdy formed-^a powewSl 
lighting party-^and the next daV «« 
persons wem- threatened openly m 
every ceffie«4ioii«e th«t dared to fotii 
as if die^lndtned to take die pan df 
^heridaA. ' Hiriiame. being in.dii^ 
Mils- aome days after tof i^erfSilii Wir 
vedov' sItiNital lfetiets,'€ftids. and m^ 
aigcs were sent t^ him, warning hiol 
-BDVitfleave his house that eveiifhg« 
cQd'to take -t>articdlar care to be 
trcffl' guarded tJven'Uiere. He ^i 
lowed that'ftleMIf'aHvidei an4 
wlieif Mf. DjfdMvent on' the ita^e.td 
apefiagittt lbr'Mstt6t ptetforminif tM 
plrti aMUy >Kilifit^ tht au ** ■^' 



at^evded by the«e«vaaiia«d«'gQ«K|iy < irtthMiTfaiidMiVtthat^instahtab^f 
9Mi .QrdBfed*tbeiB»l4» take that 'jgtrt^ Mf ef ti^ pMiylyrfh UAyouiig^ 
dam* awariMd condvet Mm tiv ar *«ir hSk- yb^ li^ tfir 'pit iS j 



tlHpit>i£nid»whBnieheaaaa&* TMt 
WAidoiM wMM>itt:theleaitftosde>^< 
MwiRNtioftMi theiavtofthfl gtMle- 



' tmi w M n he antftd^iiiJ _ 

pjtybe t<ti*-t;htakrriso«^ onrofthtf 



■aocf nmoaiiidie.ttagef tie took ilWf 
baKMna Jie teoa^aa Mm wltli^M!' 
efiHigea9'V>ne«» JwMch tiMngPOtacKl 
1». aMaiilaa wldinaiwl iNefamllfcne^ 
(wMdbliapp«aed9tt)%e but diil»UiK 
■^fuiipBUBiMm 'lAi^mmmiMf^ 



cttmbi^ovef the stti»El6ri t 
raii'direeaj'iothe'gre^hVoom, ttotgi 
tkOMe t« aV'the^ ttr^^ rootbr^ 
brak^o]^ (Mii^ilia^ Hfi^ere IpcM^d I 
nM uti td the- #aMh>t«t add dttuaS 
thiiir«w«td« fa>«> 'Ml"d)a i;!h^ti ai3 
p#i!tMa of cMthttyfyf^a^ 'df ISeelTnjT 
dK^tkid, tf lShe{id«h'WWeond:aie^ 
thei>e;i^ Aft^ttniiliy^c^fHfese tibienqS 
ff^rty ' li^etit ' off to hS 'hnvtx ; M' 
.fyom m had bttWided fcAf ^^^ 
irece^van, wKf iiwaig i ii proper to 
G g retire. 
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retife - Thb tniuactioa haiypraed ' 
oa a Thursday nigfat ; and firam thst 
time for several nights die theatre 
was shut up ; but during the interval 
the friends of each side employed 
themselves in defending and attack* 
inf each other from the press. The 
tpirit of the most respectable people 
was by this time roused to oppose 
the licentiousocss of the rioters. The 
chief inhabitants began at thisjunc- 
tme to assemble, and resolved to en- 
courage and protect the manager.— 
Several citizens, who seldom were 
seen in the theatre, were so sensible 
uf the advantages and importance of 
« well-regulated stage, tliat thev de- 
clared to Mr. Sheridan and htsfnends 
that tbey would now more dun ever 
auuear there> and doubted not being 
, able to protect the manager and the 
actors ia general in the discharge of 
their duty. With assurances of this 
kind, and a consctousness of his being 
in the right, Mr. Sheridan consented 
to the performance of Richard. The 
house fiUed earlier than usual. The 
Ptoy opened widi great quietness, 
but at tlie latter end of the first act, 
when Richard appeared, a confuseof 
noise was h^ard from different parts, 
but chiefly from the boxes, of "Sub- 
mission, a submission, submissi(m — 
oflP-^off— off.'»' Mr. Sheridan ad- 
vanced with respectful bows, but was 
prevented speaking by louder and 
more distinct sounds of *^no submis- 
sion, no submission ; go on with the 
play.** It was in thii conjuncture 
that the celebrated Dr. Lucas rose up 
in the pit, and asserted the rightt of 
Ibe audience, and the freedom of the 
stage. He exfNrecsed his astonisb- 
nent and detestation of men's bring- 
ing their private quamels with ma« 
■agen or players into the theatre, and 
sudi he apprehended the present 
case to be : but since the dispute was 
iairoduced, it must, like other dis- 
putes there, be deterauned by the 
Buuoritf. He presumed every sober 
jMnonin the house came to receive 
tOQ entertainment promised in the 
bills, for which he paid his money at 
Ibc door. The acton then, he ob-: 
aecved, were the servants of the au* 
dience, and under their protection 
daring that. pedioarmaBoe, and iie 



looked upon ewtxy insult or ialer- 
ruptioni givea to them ia the dis- 
charge of their duty as offered to the 
audienoe. . He appreheiKled the 
matter in dilpute was no breach of 
the duty of the managers or actors 
cogaizible by any persons present | 
but wiiether it was so, or thought 
otherwise by the House, the auestion - 
might be easily determined. He- 
therefoie moved, tliat those who 
were for preserving the decency and 
freedom of tlie stage, shoiild'oisdnr 
guish themselves by the holding up 
of hands ; judging that when they 
should come to know their numben 
and superioritv, they would silence 
or turn out their opponents. He 
was heard with great respeqt, and; 
saluted with shouts of applause $ but 
on the division the numbers were so 
great against the rioters, and withal 
appeared so animated for action, 
that the minority saddealy went off^ 
and left the pedbrmance of that night; 
inqui^L Nothing was yet done d^T 
cidveiy, but each party by this tiaie 
was more exasperated against each- 
other. At length matters came ta« 
crisis. There was an annual pUjr 
appointed before the riot l^gaq, tak 
" Fair Penitent,*' for the benefit of 
the hospital for ineurablest and the 
governors, who were att iiei:i>oos of 
consequence, demanded toe perfor-* 
mance of their benefit playj and 
sent the manager word (who was to 
perform the inrt of Horado) tba% 
they would take upon them to de-^ 
fond him that night j reding assured 
no set of men would oppose a charitf 
play, especiaHy as aH the ladies of 
quality exerted their interest, and 
were to honour it with their pre- 
sence. Tlie bills were accordiaglf 
posted up, and die governors wear 
early to the theatre with their whito 
wands: the bonei and pit would 
have been filled with ladies, if about 
thirty lendemen had not taken eailir 
possession of the middle of two«f 
three benches near the spikes of the^ 
orchestra. There were above an' 
hundred hidies seated on the stagt^ 
and when the curtaia dnew up no* 
thing 'Could equal the Ixrilliant ap^ 
pearanceof the hoase^ At the eii« 
traBca«f.Mr. 8hf;iUAn.i»hoJh»dthe 
botnoar 
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iHMioaF of beinK uthered in bjr the 
governore) thoie thirtr men, all ann« 
e4, rose up in the ptt and ordered 
Nm off; and they were joined bf 
some few placed in bodi galleries. 
Mr. Sheridan withdrew, and then 
violent disputes and threatentngs be- 
gan between the governors on the 
stage and the gentlemen in the pit, 
and something very like challenges 
passed between severai of them, as 
all the penons on bodi sides were 
publicly known. Among the gover- 
nors was a student of the college in 
his bachelor's gown, who behaved 
with some warmth against those who 
(tpposed the play, and a gentleman 
(near the spikes) in the pic threw an 
apple at him, called him scoundrel, 
and (as he declared) said they were 
an a pads of scoundrels. This exas- 
perated the college, and the mem- 
bers of it were veiy eager to take 
their revenge, which in the end they 
obtained the next day. The play, 
however, was net represented, and 
riot and confusion reigned daring 
the whole of the night. The Lords 
Justices now thought proper to order 
the Master of the Revels to shut up 
the theatre by his authority, which 
was accordingly done. The young 

entleman who began the distur- 
nce was taken up for assaulting 
Mr. Sheridan, and for the mischief 
done at the theatre in the dressing 
rooms and wardrobe i and the ma- 
nager was indicted for assaulting and 
beating the gentleman in his dressing 
room. When the time of trial drew 
near, the Lord Chief Justice Marlay 
sent for the High Sheriff, and direct. 
edhim to make out and bring a list 
of sufficient and able jurors to his 
lonlship.' This was done to prevent 
any unfair practises bcmg used. On 
the day appointed for the trials, that 
Of Mr. Sheridan caihe on fitst ; when 
It appearing that the gentleman gave 
die manai^r such provoking abusive 
langnage in Ml 'oreising room, as 
ftompeiled Mm «o beat htm out of it. 
«nd that no other person touched 
fetan, the jury acquitted the prisoner 
without going m« of the bor. The 
fomer proieeutor, now become the 
culprit, then appeared at die bar, 
and tfifr iacts «Uiug«d on bin were 



ptoved by many witnesses. In tlis 
course of the trial Mr. Sheridan was 
called, and during his examination 
one of the counsel on the part of the ' 
prisoner got up, and said, ** He 
wanted to see a curiosity. I have 
often seen (continued he) a gentle- 
man soldier, and a gendeman taylor ; 
but I have never seen a gentleman 
player." Mr. Sheridan bowed, and 
said, *• Sir, I hope you see one now,»» 
Tfie result of the trial was, that the 
genUeman was found guilty, and the 
sentence passed upon nim was a fine 
of five hundred pounds, and three* 
months imprisonment. After he had 
remained ra confinement a week, he 
applied to Mr. Sheridan for his inter- 
ference in his behalf, who instantly 
solicited the government to relin- 
quish the fine, which was granted 
liim. He then became solicitor and 
bail himself to the Court of King^s 
Bench for his enlargement, and suc- 
ceeded in his application.' Thus Mr. 
Sheridan emanapated the stage from 
the abject and ignominious state in 
which it existed previous to his con- 
nection with it ; and from this time 
regularity, order, and decency^ werc^ 
introduced. Among other circtim- 
stances which this event gave rise to> 
it was die means of his becoming a&> 
ouainted with the lady whom he 
shortly afterwards married. This was 
Miss Chambertaine, who was bom in 
Irelatid in die year 1734, but descend- 
ed from a good Engli^ family, whicli 
had removed tiiitlier. She was the 
grand' daughter of Sir Oliver Cbam- 
iSerlaine, and, during the controversy 
occasioned by the riots* wrote a smaw 
pamphlet in defence of the manager<» 
So well-timed a work exciting tlw- 
attendon of Mr. Sheridan, he pro* 
cured himself to be introduced Uf 
his fair patroness, to whom he wa»^ 
soon after married. Site was a peiv 
sonof Che most amiable character in 
every relation of life, with the mosti 
engaging manners. With her he 
lived in great d«B&estic bamu»f 
above twenty yean, in the manaaex 
ment of the theatre Mir. SheridanT 
now passed 'several years widi nor 
more varie^ than usually attends A0 
direction of so complicated a ma- 
chine; with some taoilawidi por* 
G f 3 formers^ 



^re approbation from the pui)tic. 
pver Ills performers be soon obtaioed 
i complete ascendancy, from the 
nrmne>s of his conduct as weU as the 
impartiality of it His success was 
▼arious : in some seasons the theatre 
produced a con»derabie. profit, in 
others bis gajos were but small. In 
0iis manner, however, be contipued, 
. with the prospect of a firm establish- 
■ ment for life, and the means of com- 
petency, if not affluence, when ano- 
ther storm made shipwreck of his 
. fonune, and drove him entirely from 
. his post, to take refuge in England.— 
For some time before this period, he 
had instituted a club, the members 
of which were in number about fifty 
or sixty persons, chiefly lords and 
|neml)ers of parliament, who were 
invited to dine together in the ma- 
nager's apartment >at the theatre ; no 
female being admitted but Mrs. 
Woffington, who was placed in a 
great (hair at the head of the table; 
and elected pre^dentibr the season. 
This club was begun without any 
party intention on the side of the 
manager, but by the means of Mrs. 
Woffington w^S, in 1753, metamor- 
phosed from its origit^l design into 
! one. of a political natuf^ie ; and the 
. conversation and general toasts of this 
weekly assembly, which were what 
, might be called anti-patriotic, soon 
became the talk pf the town ; and 
the manager, of course, was severely 
abused for being, the supporter of the 
society, as lie most, certainly and ef- 
fectually was. when he was the per!- 
son who paid for all. At this critical 
j. and dangerous juncture, it is not to 
be wondered at that this assembly of 
. courtiers, publicly supported by the 
■' manager, who being aUo the prin- 
cipal actor, was consequently at all 
. times within the immediate resent- 
r ment of the provoked party, sl)puld 
become the object of revenge. ITie 
r. patriots of the day resolved to watch 
.. Ibr the first opporttipity to destr(^ 
, Iiim,add an occasion soon offered. — 
\ The tragedy of " Mahomet" had 
been some time singled out by the 
; hnanager to be revived i the chief par^s 
•were wri iten out and cast the win ter 
precedjsig to: the feUtfflriogwaiwer : 



Pdnttn, 1^ WoffiogtOB ;ZiplHi«' 
Mf . Sberidaa ; and Akanor, Ut. 
Digges. Oif February -S3, 1754, the 
night of performance, the pit was 
filled verr sooa with the leaders and 
chiefs of the country party, and 
virhen Dierges spoke the fellowiqr 
speech s ** -—If, -ye powers diviDe,V 
&c. (act 1, scene 1) the moment he 
had finished it, aU the party in ^ 
pit roared out «mwv, which w«s con- 
tmued with such violence, that tbe 
aabr, after discovering due astonisfa- 
ment in hk ooantetiance,.Tei|r nsadi- 
iy spoke the whole speech over again, 
which was most teoiarkably ap- 
plauded by. the audience.- The fine 
scenes of Zaphna and ^Unha, which 
are the best in the play, and were 
performed by their prmdfal'-.aad 
.usuaUv«applauded aotors, this iu|^ 
passed unnoticed, and. all the ap- 
plause fell on the charadier ofAl- 
canor. Although it would have bttn 
more prudent, Ironi te appearances 
then exhibited, to have faiid aside the 
play for the arasent, yet the manager 
untortunately yislded to a- request 
made him to perform ** Mahomet'* 
a second tiou;, c sadcrcentcnied 
himself with ordering a general 
summona- to all the'comipaoy to 
meet him in the .freen room on 
the Friday moroiiq[, tiie day 'he- 
.fore> ihe - play was to be acted.<«— 
Wl^en the company were all asaem- 
bled, he entered* the room with 4 
paper in his haad^ and -read them 9 
. lectttie on the duties of an actor, par- 
ticularly respecting his .conduct to 
the public 1 and to shew in ttie most 
glarug coloarr that the :«etoK who 
prostituted himself to tbe wantoii 
oumour of aa audience^ breai^t ioe- 
vi table ditfrace not only oatoaself 
but on all his brethren^ Mr. Dijj^ 
rose up and said,it,'-was very obvious 
that tnis lecture on the duties of' an 
actor was levelled at him;, that he 
was tlie persoa who had in-oughi 
that disgrace "Uponrhimself. and- nif 
brethren ; but as the &amfc play -was 
to be performed the foUowing-.ai^ht^ 
and the same demand .ftom the au- 
dience was likely to fall on bioi, ho 
desired to know what wer^ thema- 
nager'ft commands, in regard to- hif 
conduct.- : W' sjjMuidfm^.ffep^ "wai^ 
that 
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.f)SthelhOQld-guie Mm na'dtieelkiis, 
but leate- him to do as he thought 

T roper. Digger then aid, '^ Sir, if 
^uld coinpljnvith the riemaiut of 

.the audieote, and r^»SAt the speech 
as 1 did before, am 1 to incur your 

'censore for doing it i" The manafer 

'replied. " No^at all) I leave Toa to 

-actio tnat matter at you think pro- 

•per." The night foUpwing, March 
S, was the performance. Tliepitwas 

' foil as soon 4tt the doors were open, 
"tiie house crowded, and this remark- 
able speech in die first scene. As 
soon as ever it was out of tho mouth 
Df the actor, he was called upon to 
repeat it, with the same vehemence 

: « on the first night. Tlie actor 
aeemed startled, and stood some 

' time mkMionless ; at last» at the con- 
tinued fierceness of the aieoru, he 
made a motion to be heanl« and 
when silence was obtained, he said, 
f* . tt would ^ve him the highest 
pleasuTfi ioaginabte to comply with 
the request of theaudience, bur he 

V bad his piivate reasons for begging 
th^jr -would be so good as to excute 
kim, as his compliance would be 
gready injurious to him.** On his 
saying that, thejr immediately caUed 
put^ SkericUmt SkerUoHf tit ma- 
nager t ike -moitager t and dvs cry 
soon became universal throughout all 
para of the bouse. After some short 

. time Ur. Digges left the suge ; and 

•. the uproar continuing, Mr. Sheridan 
(who stood behiod the scenes) or- 
dered the curtain down, and sent on 
the prompter to acquaint the audi- 
ence that Ihcy were ready to per- 
form the play, if th^ were suffered 
to go on in quiet { if not, that they 
were at liberty to uke their mooev 
.agvn. The prompter was not heard, 

. b«r obliged to withdraw. Mr. She- 
ndsin then said, with some agitation. 

- i ** I'hey have no right to call upon 
^'me, I'll not obey their call ; 1*11 go 
;iip to my room and undress myself ,** 

. and up he went. Some of his best 
friemn left: the pit and boxes, and 
went to his dressing room after 
Jittn, tnd entreated him not to- un- 

• drefl| but to.-gwdown and endcavoar 
lo'pacify an audience tliat knew he 
was there, and must -be eonged 
•t (nivfasri txiaifpcat be^l^|lMtt. 



But at thoe reasons and- the»*<li^ 
treaties of his friends ho remaiiiM 
unmoved ; and being strongly po^ 
sessed with the notion that personal 
mischief was intended him, he got 
into a chair, went home, and leflt 
the hoOse in that uproar and confu- 
sion. Mr&. Woffington was then pe«- 
suaded to appear before them, to see 
if a fine woman could assuage the fui^ 
of the many-headed monster; bnt 
she was not heard. Digges was the 
seeming favourite and reigning ora* 
tor. He was desired to go on, and 
to assure the afldience Mr. Sheiltiaa 
had laid him under no injunction not 
to re)ieat the s^^eech, and therefore 
could not on that account have- in- 
curred their displeasure, pigges 
went on, moved to be beand, and a 
profound silence ensued ; hevepetft- 
ed what he had been desired, but in 
vain; as they had called so long for 
Sheridan, they would insist oir having 
him before them, and his answering 
for4iimself. At last, when lliey were 
told lie was positrvely gone^ home, 
rhev insisted on- his being sent for, 
and added, they would watt pati^nUf 
an hour, as he wasVnown to live at 
some distance ; and accordingly (hey 
ut down quietly to amuse them- 
selves. Messengers were dispatched 
to the manager luacciuaint htm with 
tiie resolution of the house, btttno 
arguments cduld prevail on httd to 
return back ; ana when . the hour 
was expired they renewed their call, 
and after continuing it some tfme, 
two of .their leaders (persons of gra- 
vity and condition) rose from the 
pit and went off over the boxes ; 
that was the agreed iignal. A youtl» 
in the pit then stotKl up. aAd cried 
out, God bless his Majesty King 
George, v#itb three huzzas; and at 
the end of tlie lasrhuzza thev began 
to demolish the htiitse, and the audi- 
ence part was all In pieces 'iri fivo 
minutes. After this execution,' some 
moved to fire the house, othei^ to 
attack the wardrobe. Aceordingljr 
a portf leaped vpon the stage, and 
with their swords and otiier irtstru* 
ments cut and sfatshed the curtain, 
which was finisly piinted, and cost a 
gteat sum- Of money; broke and cnt 
tb^pieotsaH cbtt ieedtt trilhtft their 
reach J 
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N0 mutt' stWiii)Mi ' #fete 
nude towards ihe wsfdrobe, but 
fiadiog: that place well defended, 
they retired ; and aome who went 
off through the box- room dragged 
the grate fuU of burning coals into 
the middle of the room, and laid 
KMBe m thebroken 6oon of the boxes 
upon it, aad left them diere. In> 
that condition they were found, and 
tiine enough 10 pievent the intended 
mischief. Thus ended this memora- 
bljp riot, which opemted very fatally 
tc^vards (he fortune of Mr. Sheridan. 
Disgusted with the public behaviour, 
and not much satisaed with his thea- 
trical sitoatioo, he published his case, 
and after ietttag his theatre for two 
yevs, he emteirked for England.*— 
Here he inunediately entered into a 
necotiation with Mr. Rich, and (be- 
ing,, desirous of ooan>eliing Mr. Barry 
to go over to Dublin)' hastily made 
an eogagemeilt widi iiim for a share 
oC the profits on socb such nights as 
bQ should perform, without having, 
wetglied circnmttance8,''or properlf 
guarded. against events. His first 
appearance was in the character of 
Hamlet, October {^. He also pro- 
duced atn alteration^ by himselfii of 
Coriolantts, formed awt of tbe pia^s 
of^ SKakspeare; and Thomsonr in 
which he introduced a magntfioent 
spectacle of a Roman 'ovatiofn* Ue 
performed also Cato, ■ lEdipus, Ri-' 
chard III. Sbylock, . (Fortia, Mrs. 
Woffington, October -30) Macbeth, 
(lago, Mr. Ryan ; Lady Macbeth, Mrs. 
Woffington, Nov. »>) Rotteo, (Juliet, 
Miss Bellamy, Nbvu. 90^ And several 
other chanpLCters'; but hii fains, it is 
iipagined, fellshort of what be hoped 
for. - As the suo»sov of Barry, aild 
Mhs rival of Garrick^-he bf no means 
ao&wered the.publie expectation&N.. 
To many pecularitiea in his manner, 
not of liie pleasing kindv nature seem- 
^«ito have forbid bim by hnr par* 
simony ever tt> become a ^popular 
perfi^rmo** fiven those who were 
willing to praise, andeould with jus- 
tice applaud hisskill and judgment, 
gweraUy • came- away without that 
ciam{)lete satisfactioa wMch was to be 
^nd at Druiy Lane Theatre, whene 
Crarrick and Nature carried every 
wag beforGL>t)Mm^ Hiese ciscuoi^ 



stane^ klT eombinfng, it- -nfni be no 
surprise to know, that at the end of 
.the season his engagement was not 
renewed. The leisuie he now found 
naturally led him to recur to his for- 
mer scheme of education. In April, 
1756, he wrote to Mr. Lee a proposal 
for engaging YAxq for the ensuing 
season in Dublin, and therein said, ; 
** I have been- long weary of the 
stage, amd as I have a much mot« 
important point in view, am deter- 
mined to quit it as soon as possible ; 
and no conaderation should hive - 
induced me to undertake it this year, 
but the want of a proper perton to ' 
supply my place." A proper person, 
however, it was diflkttft to-^nd^ and * 
the term of the lease which hel^ let* 
being now expired, and Hie minds ' 
of the people of Dublin bv tMs dtn^ 
inclining to receive him Again with > 
favour, he resolved upon rettirnlnjf ^ 
to his native couiriry, and nesuiirifigf 
the management of fhC iSwatre ag^ih a*; 
but' in the ex^xution «f this oesigti - 
unexpected dlAcdlties airo^e. 'At' 
the beginning of thisseafon he'aho ' 
met With a moriffieatibn, tb' Which ' 
he v»as obliged to submit, how^vet- 
relQctantly. Previous to Ims ffpp^r-' 
ance, an apology fet his fomiier t^on- 
duet was demanded by the public; 
I aM with so much earH^tne$s,'tha(1r 
became necessary to promise ft nn- 
cooditionally. llie night' was at- : 
cordingly fixed, and every ;part' of; 
the house crowded soori affct ^Ihe'; 
doors were open. When the curtiin ' 
drew up he advanced io the eehfre^ 
of the stage widi H pap«t in' 1ii« KarHf, ' 
fearing (iii that unavoidabte'cmifli-' 
sion ) to trust entirely t6 h^ nMttioty . ^ 
It wasthe opinioA of some of i!he best ' 
judges that no man witwrttifeir ob- '• 
servatimi ever appcAiVed 1)^r6» th<* ' 
pubHe 4ivii»i so muchaddre^.' dr^ 
:s|)oke to4he passions "mth ^mprb^;. 
'priety. Tears gu^ed^friMii' the eyes- 
of several >of Ms ntMIe «aditdrk: Aftei' 
the apology was ^er; aftd-'Ms par-^' 
doD hftving^been ygned bf theloM-^ 
est acclamation, he had begdn to 
retire; he advanced tfgaih, anawifli. 
broken, faulteriiftg a6centsr^ spoize M 
followst: « 1Pouf, goodness to me, -at 
this tmporlant cn^s, Uas so deeply 
ajieei0d -me^ tlmt 1 wttnt powers to. 
exprel 
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OEprosi nviQlf : . my future MitAtmt 
shall shew my grautude." He ap- 
ptAted a few nights after in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet lo a crowded au- 
dience, and received the utmost «|>* 
plause. The same success attended 
most ik his principal cbaracterk i but, 
though he brought the ceteivated 
dancers from the opera in London, 
Bugiani and Maranesi, to perform 
that sea^n, at. a great price, yet the 
audieooe» began to slacken for want 
o£ a capital ^male actress Having 
been disappointed in the expected 
abilities of a voung lady new to the 
stage, whom be had engaged in Lon- 
don, and also of die assistance he 
hoped to have found in Mr. Lee, he 
wa$ obliged to call in ever;r auxiliary 
«bat offered, to help a faihog season. 
At the end of it Mr. Foote came to 
Dublin, and contributed* in some 
measure^ to conclude the year in a 
better manner than was looked ^r, 



tbougbsuU unprosperously. During 
Ir. Barry^ residence in Dublin, he 
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bad been prevailed upon to under 
take die erecting and managing a 
new theatre on a larger and mon 
e:(pensive Kale, in the execution of 
which scheme he bad prevjiled on 
Mr. Woodward, then a performer of 
great reputation at Orury. Lane, to 
unite with him. (See Bony and 
Woodward,) 'Mr. Sheridan made 
overtures to Mx. Barry to part witb 
his theatrical, interest to him, but 
Barnr had engaged too far to recede. 
Sbendan then applied to parliament 
to stop hi< opponents, .by granting 
him a monopoly ; he recommended 
a wild idea of grafting his plan of 
education upon the management of 
the theatre ; and he proposed to give 
up bis interest to the public upon 
ccruia tccma-'-tbat it ought be con- 
ducted for the puL>lic advantage, 
iometfaiQg like., the f reqch stage.— 
These .prososali, d«ough enforced 
with warqithi a9d »Qt without argu- 
ment, made no impr^mon^ thef 
were neglected by the msjority, the 
Dew. theatre was proceeded, upon, 
wa«..fiiii4hedi and, as Mr* Sbendan 
hfifi predicted, all th^ parties, coai* 
uemed in it vere rumed. in the 
season which begjM lihOQtobrri.LT&T, 
^r. Sb«ridiD.«#s plMigedswaiilimie 
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as before both 'actor andnuiBater}''' 
but having the assistance- of Mrs. 
.Fitzhenry m the capital female cha- 
racters, he was more prosperous than 
the preceding year. He also met 
widi much encouragement from the^ 
.Duke of Bedford, then lord lieu*^ 
tenant of Ireland. The £svour he 
experienced from this nobleman en- ' 
cooraged him to hope for sucoeas In 
his application to parliament. But 
finding at length that he was to ex* ' 

Eect nothing from his solicitations 
e determined to oppoGe hisenemiea 
dn their own ground, with the best 
company which could be collected * 
against them. On Dec. 6, 1757, htt ' 
summoned together a very respeo> 
table and numerous aodience or the 
nobility and gentry of Ireland, at the 
music hall, m Fiihamble So'eet, be- 
fore whom he pronounced an ora- ^ 
tion, in which he, with considerable 
address and ability; set • forth the de-' •' 
feets of the dien modes of education* ; 
the advantages which would attend 
the adopting his proposed improve-^ " 
menta to individuals and to the com-* : 
munity at large.'- Many of the first . 
characters in the kingdom fur rankr' 
and learning were^present. He was » 
heard whh respect and attention, 
and received die ptauiditswiwah were' 
due to the novelty of his plan, Und 
the intiiniie m«cit» of it. Fruitless 
though his efforts were to suppress' 
the new adventurers^ he persiDvered, 
aswashiseustom, with great Meadi- ' 
ness, tintil every glimmering of hope 
had vanished. He then found it 
necessary tomtltter' hil fortet to dp-'^ 
pose them in the ensuing season, 179B, 
1759. He accordingly offinred tetms 
to Mrs. Fitziienry, who- hesitating to' 
accept them, he rashlv declared^ 
against entering into articles with any*, 
one of the company^ die corise- 
quenoe of whtdrwas the immediate- 
loss of Mr. King and Mr. Dexter, twet' 
performers of great use -to the the-' 
atre. - He then saw his mistake, alter-: 
ed his resolution, and signed a geo"* 
neral artide with -all his xompanyl' 
and seeaMddetennioedon' a resolute' 
oppositiosi. He engaged Mr. Digeet' 
and Mrs. .Waid,^Theophilus Cibhert 
aad'MaddoX'thewbre-dancer, (the 
tw»Jhm uf'^iihomauNteJctstai^af 
I going 
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going to DtxbUn) and alto acceded 
to toe terms propoied by Mrs. Fitz- 
henry. This lady, however, by this 
time, began to entertain doubts of 
the payment of her salary, and de- 

«anded security for it ; which de- 
and, unprecedented en a manager, 
so much incensed Mr. Sheridan, that 
he wrote a letter immediately to 
shew his resentment, and at the same 
time expressed his doubts of hi:> be- 
ing able to be in Dublin that sea&un, 
as he h-ad intended. This caui>ed 
Mrs. Fitzhenry to engage wiUi the 
rival theatre The remauider of tlie 
verv short season was productive of 
nothing but disgrace and disappoint- 
ment i loss succeeded to loiis, tiie 
receipts fed short, the performers and 
tradeiimen were unjMid, and on the 
527th of April, 1759, the theatre on 
Mr. Sheridan's account was entirely 
dosed. During thi:> period, how- 
ever, Mr. Sheridan was nut idle. He 
had composed his Lectares on Elo- 
cution, and began to deliver them 
in London, at Oxford, at'Cacbbridge, 
and other places, with< very great 
success. At Cambridge, on the i6th 
of March, 1759, he was honoured 
with the same decree he had received 
at Dublin, that of Master of Arts.-— 
In the winter of 1760 he engaged at 
Drury Lane with Mr. Garrick on cer- 
tain shares. He also represented 
Horatio in the ^* Fair Penitent,*Vand 
John in " King John," to Mr. Garrick *s 
Lodiario and Falconbridge ; and 
some characters, as Hamlet and Ri- 
chard, they each played with little 
difference as to the bulk of their au- 
diences. This union, though favour- 
able to both parties, was soon brought 
to an end. The marked approbation 
of his Majesty to Mr. Sheridan's King 
John excited die jealousy of Mr. Gar^ 
rick, who would not permit the play 
to be afterwards performed. Differ- 
ences ensued between them, meet- 
inn of friends followed, butwitliout 
effect, and they parted with mutual 
signs of animosity. In the year 1760, 
me late King. George tlw Seomd 
died) and wiili a new reign, under a 
young monarch, who loved the arts 
and 'professed to encourage them, 
every per&on who had any preten- 
sioBS to genius expected both notice 
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and cBconngenKiit. Asioii^ lllc&e, 
Mr. Sheridan, who was on terms of 
intimacy with several in the confi- 
dence of the new sovereign, was not 
without his particular expectations, 
in which he was not altogether dis« 
appointed. He was one of the first 
to whom a pension was granted: and 
it was frequently his boast, that thro' 
his suggestion Dr. Johnson was oflfer^ 
ed the independence whidi he after- 
wards tnjoyeA fi'om his Majesty^ 
bounty. This honour has, however, 
been claimed by another gentleman, 
and each of them may have beeo en- 
titled to it. It will not be thought 
very surprising, that on such an occa- 
sion two persons, without any com- 
munication with each odier, should 
think of and recommend the same 
person. For the two or three suc- 
ceeding yeare Mr. Sheridan was em- 
\Acyed in delivering his lectures ha 
different parts of the kingdom. His 
lectures were generally approved, 
though they sustained some slight 
injury from the ridicnle of Mr. Fooie, 
who produced a burlesquejon them 
in 1762, at the theatre in the Hay- 
market. In 1763, Mrs. Sheridan 'ii 
comedy, " The Discovery," was per- 
formed at Drury Lane, in whidi Mr. 
Sheridan represented Lord Medway, 
though he had no engagement at the 
theatre, for which the proi>rietors » 
allowed him the sixteenth night.-- 
About 1764, he went to France, and 
took up his residence at Blois, by 
order of his Majestv, as it has been 
asserted. During his residence at 
this place he lost bis wife, who died 
there on the 26di of September, 1766. 
Mr. Sheridan did not condnue long 
in France after this event, end aiwut 
the year 1767 he obtained an Irish 
act of parliament, protecting hitn 
from arrests on account of his debts, 
in Dublin, amounting to 16001. ana 
having this sea<>on saved 6001. he gave 
notice that he was ready to pay his 
crediton ten shillings in die poand^ 
and desired them to call on him fat 
that purpose, with an account of 
their respective demands. Mr. Fatk* 
ner, the printer of one of the Dublin 
papers, was one of Ms creditors.--' 
This gentleman told Mr. Sberid«ii| 
diat he Would set troulile faia with 



Ms demand tin he dined with him : 
Mr Sheridan accordingly caUed at 
Mr.Falkncrtj and after dinner Mr. 
Falkner put a sealed pAptr into his 
hand, which he told him contained 
fats demand, at the same time request- 
inf Mr. Sheridan to examine it at his 
leuore at home; when be came 
liome, he found, under seal, a bond 
of his for two hundred pounds, due 
to Mr. Falkner, cancelled, together 
with a receipt in full of a book debt, 
to the extent of one hundred pounds. 
This was a man whom Mr. Foote 
Jield up to ridicule '—His next pub- 
lic appearance was in 1769, when he 
exhibited at the Hflymarket an en- 
tertainment of reading, singmg, and 
music, which he called "An Attic 
Evening Entertainment ;»» and in the 
jummer of the same year he resumed 
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OtbcUo. In ma he was engaged 
again at the same theatre, and in 
1776 he acted several nights at Co- 
vent Garden. After this he never 
performed again as an actor. The 
retvement of Mr. Garrick ft-om the 
stage in the year 1776 opened a new 
scene to Mr. Sheridan. The pur- 
chasers of the share in Dmry Lane 
Theatre, of which Mr. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan was one, agreed to 
invest Mr. Sheridan wWi the powers 
of a manager, for which office his 
«tperience, his abilities, and integrity 
wol qualified him. He entered up- 
on the office with a determination to 
reform some abuses which had crept 
m, and particularly such as had 
arisen from the caprice of several 
favourite actresses. In this nursnit, 
however, he found hhnself coun- 
teracted ; when, disdaining to con- 
tinue in his post on such ignominious 
terms, he relinquished his situation, 
after holding it about three yean. — 
The theatres being shut against him 
as a performer, he now returned to 
Ms literary avocations. He aho read 
at flfckford's Rooms, at Coachmakers' 
BaU, and in the spring of 1785 at 
Free Masons* Hall, in conjunction 
with Mr. Henderson. This was his 
last public exhibition. The next year 
ke viaied Ireland, and dmiAg hb 



tt&itttct there he found his beiOlth 
declirte, and in hopes to re-estabUsh 
it came to England, and went to 






Margate, intending from thence, if 
he found no amendment, to proceed 
to Lisbon. A short tfane, however, 
shewed that he was past recovery.— 
His sfrength gradual^ failed, and he 
died August 14, 1788. His corpie 
was interred at Margate. He pro- 
duced a farce called ^ Captahi 
O'Blunder," which was written while 
a school-boy, and the copy lost It 
was afterwards collected by some 
persons from memory, and frequent- 
ly performed; but never, as Mr. 
Sheridan used to declare, with ,his 
consent. He altered "Romeo and 
JuKet,» « The Loyal Lover," &c 

SHERIDAN, (RICHARD BRm. 
SLET) dramatist, and one of the 
proprietors of Drury Lane, son of ffib 
preceding, was born in 1758. He 
was brought from Ireland when veiy 
young, and placed in the school it 
Harrow, where he remained some 
years, and then became a stiident ift 
the Temple. His first wife was Miss 
Linley, the eldest daughter of the late 
composer and joint-manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre. His second 
wife IS Miss Ogle, the yoon|;est daugh- 
ter of the Dean of Westminster. Ht 
baa been a representative in three 
SQoeesave parliaments, and has 
derived as mueh fame from bis 
oratorical as his literary abilities. 
He purchased his share in the thea- 
tre m 1776. His dramatic ptecet 
are, " The Rivate,** comedy, acted 
at Covent OjMen, 1775. Thit 
piece being tooiHig, was withdrawn 
after the first night. Mr. Lee was the 
original Sir Lucius OTrigger, but in 
consequence of bis departure from 
the theatre, accordmg to customary 
ditiferenees, (see Lu) bis place was 
supplied by Mr. Clinch, (see C/inek) 
for whose benefit Mr. Shericfain m-o- 
duced " St. Patrick's Day j or, The 
Schemmg Lieutenant,'* farce, 1775 : 
af«er which, **The Dnenaa,** comic 
opera, acted at Covent Garden, 1775, 
wMch, it is said, liad beendisapprovea 
of by Mr. Ganick, but it was highl/ 
approved of by the public, an«r distin- . 
guulied by a comi<terable run. He* 
then altered a play of Vasibri^^s for 
H h Druiy 
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Drory Lane, vhich he caHed ** A 
Trip to Scarborough,'* 1777, which 
was succeeded by his most popular 
piece, ** The School for Scandal,'' 
1777. Mrs. Abington was the ori- 
ginal Lady Teazle, therefore the re- 
jyort that the author was apprehen- 
sive Miss Farren (Countess of Derby) 
could not represent this character 
agreeal)le to his meaning, is without 
any apparent foundation; it having 
been originally performed as afa- 
shionab/e lady. The copy of this play 
was losi after the first night's repre- 
sentadon, and all the performers in 
it were summoned together early the 
next day, in order, by the assistance 
of their parts, to prepare another 
prompter's book. — " The Camp," 
farce, acted at Drury Lane, 1778; 
" The Critic; or, Tragedy rehearsed," 
do. 1779, — the principal oharacters 
of this piece are taken from life ; 
^ Robinson Crusoe; or, Harlequin 
Triday," pantomime, with son^, 
1781. It IS said that one night m 
consequence of the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Grimaldi, the autlior per- 
sonated Harlequin Fridav himself. — 
And *' Pizarro," trageay, altered 
from Kotzebue, for the copy- right of 
which Mr. Sheridan is said to have 
l^eceived one thousand pounds : it is 
well known that he refused eight 
hundred pounds, and it has since been 
suggested that he has published it on 
his own account. Another opera 
from this gendeman has been long 
expected,and, it is thought, will short- 
ly be brought forward for the purpose 
of being assisted te Mrs. BUlington, 
who is engaged iotWt present season 
at both the winter theatres, the ma- 
nagers of which, according to agree- 
ment, are to share alike the profits 
of her performances. His sister pro- 
duced a farce called " The Ambi- 
guous Lover," which was performed 
with success in Crow Street, Dublin, 
1781. 

SHERRY, (Miss) actress, belonged 
to Drury Lane, and acquired some 
reputation in the clmracter of Lady 
Sneerweli, (School for Scandal}. She 
died some years ago. 

SHUTER, (EDWARD) actgr, was 
a favourite comedian at Covent Qar- 
den, and a facetious companion, but 
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latterly through the levity of his dis- 
position was involved in numerous 
embarrassments, and accordingly at 
the conclusion of a season was onered 
a second benefit, when Mr. Macklin, 
from a wish to serve a brother in 
distress, profiered his services in Sir 
Arcby Mac Sarcasm, (Love a laMode} 
but it was thought the piece couki 
not be performed for the want of 
Mordecai. Shuter, who possessed 
the faculty of discovering genius as 
well as displaying it, obviated this 
seeming difficulty by choosing Quick 
for the representative of the Jew 
Beau. {Stt quick.) This favourite of 
Thalia was so thoroughly acquainted 
with the vis comica, that he seldom 
called in thpse common auxiliaries, 
grimace ana buffoonery, but rested 
entirely upon genuine humour. His 
chief excellence lay in old men. He 
had strong features, and was happy 
in a peculiar turn of face, whidi, 
without any natural deformity, be 
threw into many ridiculous shapes bj 
various alteradons of the muscles of 
the cheeks, or rather of the mouth 
and nose. Nature did a great deal 
for this actor — educauon very little ; 
but the goodness of his head was 
such, that he daily advanced towards 
perfection. His chief characters 
were Scrub, Master Stephen, Tra- 
polin. Clincher, Launcelot, &c. He 
also played Falstaff. He died Nov. 

SIDDONS, (SARAH) actress, 
is the eldest daughter of Mr. Roger 
Kemble, (see Kemble) and was 
born in Lancashire. She became a 
candidate for public favour under 
her father'^ management, as a singer, 
but soon abandoned the operatic 
line for the most sublime department 
6f the drama — tragedy. A mutual 
attachment having taken place be- 
tween her and Mr. Siddons^ then a 
performer in her father's company, 
this Lave for Love produced the 
Clamiesiine MarriagSj znd slie and 
her husband performed at Liverpool, 
Birmingham, &c. During Mr. Gar- 
rick's time she appeared at Drury 
Lane, but as other excellent actresses 
were then in possession of the chief 
cliaracters, she resigned' her situa- 
tion, and accepted an engagement 
at 
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at^th, where she rapidly improved, 
and became the berome of that stage 
in 1780. In 1783 die obtained an 
engagement at Drury Lane at ten 

Kounds per week, and established 
er fame the first season in the cha- 
racter of Isabella, (Fatal Marriage). 
In the summer of 1784 she perform- 
ed in Dublin, and the manager made 
his boast of the enormous sum of one 
thousand pounds which he had se- 
cured to her for so many nights. She 
generally employs her summer sea- 
sons ai the most respectable provin- 
cial theatres, and with the certainty 
of emolument. As an actress her 
merit is indisputable, though she 
does not boast of versatility. In 
scenes of convulsive anguish, terrific 
agitation, or vindictive jealousy, she 
excells ; likewise in characters which 
exceed the feminine, such as Lady 
Macbeth, &c. but of the gentle and 
pathetic parts, her representations 
are imperfect. 

SIDDONS, (HENRY) actor, son 
of the preceding, was at Drury Lane 
an 1783, where he represented the 
infant son in "The Fatal Marriage," 
with his mother*s Isabella. He was 
a scholar at the Charter House, and 
at the age of fifteen produced an in- 
terlude, " Modern Breakfast ; or, 
Ail asleep at Noon,'* for his aunt*s 
benefit, Mrs. S. Kemble, at the Hay- 
market, 1790. Likewise a farce for 
Mr. Middteton's benefit at Covent 
Garden, called " The Sicilian Ro- 
mance ; or. Apparition of the Cliffs," 
1794, which met with applause. He 
made his first appearance on the 
stage at Bath in the character of 
Othello, 1796, and lately at Newcastle 
performed all the principal characters 
in tragedy, with his motner. He has 
also assisted the provincial theatres 
with his pen, and produced an opera, 
called "Zelida; or, the Pirates," 
which was a favourite piece at Lan- 
caster, where it was first performed, 
1799. He is at present engaged at 
Covent Garden, where he made his 
debut in the new comedy of " Inte- 
grity," 1801, and met with more 
success than the piece, which was laid 
on the shelf after the second night.— 
He afterwards performed Hamlet, 
Othello, &c. 



SIMMONS, (Mr.) actor, belongg 
to Covent Garden Theatre, and has 
been on the stage from his youth. — 
He has some ihare of the vis comical 
and represents droll waiters, arch 
servants, old men, &c. with appro- 
priate humour. 

SIMS, (Miss) actress, was intro- 
duced to the public at Sadler's Wells, 
and made her first regular appear- 
ance at Covent Garden in Fanny, 
(Maid of the Mill) 1797. Her father 
lately kept a public house, the resort 
of country managers and actors, in 
Russel court, now occupied by Mr. 
Bailies, who was formerly a country 
manager himself. On his daughter's 
theatrical success Mr. Sims resigned 
his business, and accompanied her to 
Birmingham as her protector, where 
she was well received. Little spright- 
ly characters she sustains with suit- 
able vivacity, and discovers abilities 
which experience will improve. 

SMITH, (Mr.) actor, now retired, 
is the son of a person who carried on 
the business of a grocer or tea-dealer, 
in the city of London. He was born 
about the year 1730 or 1731 j and 
after an education at Eton, was sent 
to St. John's College, in Cambridge, 
probably with a view to the church. 
At the University his conduct was 
marked with some eccentricities, 
which, though deserving censure 
from the superintendants of educa- 
tion, not unfrequently accompany 
good talents and laudable disposi- 
tions. A little extravagance de- 
ranged his finances, and an unlucky 
elevation, occasioned by liquor, 
brought him into a situation, which 
requiring concessions too humiliating 
for the confidence of youth to submit 
to, he abandoned his prospects of 
college advancement, ana threw him- 
self on the public for support and 
subsistence. The cause of his dis- 
grace at the Uni verity is said to have 
arisen from his joining with other 
young men in an evening frolic; 
when, being pursued by the Proctor, 
he snapped a pistol unloaded at him. 
For this offence he was doomed to 
a punishment, which he resisted, and, 
to avoid expulsion, left the college, 
and came to London, where he en- 
gaged himself witii Mr. Rich, then 
H h 2 manager 
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agaagferof Covent ItarrinTlmtte. 
«M.At tfau period Mr. hvrj and Mit. 
Cibbei wei« the principal pecformen 
9X that house ; and from the fonzier 
Mr. Smith leenu to have received 
ilie rttdimeots of his neir profosioa. 
His first appearance on the stag« 
paajamiary 8, 1759, in the character 
Of Theodosius, (Forae of Love). He 
Gontiniied twenty -two years at Co* 
vent Garden, with enaeasina repa- 
tatioB, and in the winter of 1774, ck- 
aged vt& Mr. Gwnadt, and remain- 
ttd at Drury Lane during the rest ef 
nit theatrical life, wbidi expired in 
the season of 1788, when iw took 
^ve of the public in the character 
of Charles, (School for Scandal) to 
^ great regret of aU the admiren 
9i m drama ; but in which character 
lie aEoeared again Maj 16, 1798, te 
|4r. King^s beneftt, owing, it is said, 
to a wager, which he resolved sboold 
benefit bis friend. During die Qour«e 
•f tbktjr-five years Mr. Smith never 
^as absent from LondoQ«ne season, 
nor ever peiionned out of th^ me* 
impoUs, except the summer immc- 
lately »£ter Mr. Holland's death, at 
Bristol, whose sbaie in that theatre he 
Md fora season \ Vfd again in 1774, 
When be went m tlie sununer to 
puUio.- — His representation of 
Kiteiy. (Every Man m bis Humour) 
was daeoMd superior to Garricfc's, 
inditioustbe confessed, that in the 
<* School for Scandal'* hewaaCliarles 
« the genteel, the airy, and the 
VO^rt," yet tlye iMt nigbt of bis per- 
fBrmios it he was infedor to himself; 
^ doubt 6)r the want of pra6tice. His 
toice had a bind of moootoii]r, but it 
Wis rich aod fuU, and his ac ' 
««H alw^ porfnt, was easy. 
• SMOU.GT, {Br. TOBIAS) author 
qC <«The Regicide i or, JaoMa i. of 
S^tland,'» tcacedj, n49i "^ The 
Sepiwal; or. Tars of Old England," 
fMPqe. «cted at Prury Uue, 1757 : 
and "Tbe Israeliiiei; or. Pampered 
If abob," foece* acied at Covent Gar- 
vin, 1765> was bom near Cameron, 
on' the hanks. of tbe river Eden, in 
1720, was bred to the practice of 
sbysK and surffn^r, and was some 
qme oa board a ship of war as. lur- 
Koo. Be Msisted the "^ Critioai 
mifw/> md in constqunnoe of a 
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pfOSMtttion wiudi the ac tinn i ny of 
ros strictures incurred, underwent « 
heavy fine and imprisonment i» the 
King's Bench. He vrent abroad for 
his health in 1763, and which conti^ 
tittoina to- dedioe on his return, he 
went oaeb to Italy, and died near 
LegNm, Oct. 91, 1771. He was thn 
autnor of several popms, and the 
admired novels of *' Roderick Ran* 
dom," << Peregrine Pickle," ** Ccraat 
Fathom," &c. 

SPARKS, (ISAAC) actor, was c 
native of Irdaad, where he was 
esteemed a good comedian, and av 
eKceUenl down in pantomime. He 
was with Mr. Ryder when he took* 
menced manager, and was at thaC 
time i^sident of a fiscetioas dub, 
and dtsdnguished by tbe title of Lard 
Ciurf Jastict Joktr, A jsentlemais 
of distinction having been mtrodoced 
to this club, the president (though 
well acquainted with his rank ) as- 
sumed a frown of austerity, and en- 
?uired his name, to which he replied. 
'reak, '^ An excellent name,^ saia 
Isaac, " for onr society, but you 
must /mpos it before you can be ad* 
mitted a we must see one of your 
freaks: come^-lll give yon an od* 
portunity: there's one Isaac Spark» 
who is to have a benefit at Smock 
AUey next week— 'I have some ni 
his Ocke(8^*-r¥»w, Sir, if youlltakA 
20L worth. 111 say it is a fireak— a' 
whim"— >.." The genfleman coa« 
pUed-'-the tickets w«re reckoned oat 
...and, as sood as paid for, he direw 
them aUinio tb« «e. <* WeU,"e»» 
claimed Isaac, " that is a fifak in- 
deedj-«^ir, I give you oedit for 
your mad prank?' fie died upwatita 
of twenty years ago. His son, Jacin^ 
Sparks^ was also an actor in trai^ 
ajid comedy, and equally tndiflfereet 
in both, but his wife was afavousiie 
actress, who made her first appeir* 
aooe at Capel Street, about tbe time 
that Mr. Lewis maae his. She p«« 
formed Louisa Dudley with that gesN 
tleman'fe Befcour, and in the duu^e-' 
ter of Clarissa, (Lionel and Cbritm^ 
was particularly admved. Bodi ^ 
and bet husband belonged to Mr, 
Ryder^ and Mr. Daly^ companies^ 
There was a Mr. Sparki #ho was n 
respectable actor ia tiagc4|S and • 
great 
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teat favoarite at Edinburgh, in 17M : 
* be belonged to Covent Garden wben 
lir. Rich was manager. 
. SPARKS, (Mrs.) actress, made her 
4nt appearance at Dniry Lane in 
the *« Old Maid," 1796; and. soon 
after, her hniband, who is said to be 
% North Briton, made his in Gtbby, 
(The Wonder). The characters of 
antiquated ladies, «hc sustains with 
neat propriety. She is sister to Un, 
Brown, who was once a fiarourite in 
tbe character of the "Romp." . 

STARKE, [MARIANA) wrote a 
tngedy, called '' The Widow of Ma- 
Ifbar,'^ first acted at Mrs. Crespigny's 
private theatre, and performed for a 
benefit, widi success, at Covent Gar- 
den, 1790. Her father was formerly 
govcivor of the country wfaere tlw 
scene of the tragedy lies^ of course. 
die cMfmm of die piece u prssevved 
with great truth. 

STEKLS, (Sir RICHARD) ma^ 
nager and dramatist, was bom in 
QuUin, of English parents, 1761, and 
was removed to London when very 
young, and educated at the Charter 
House school. His inclination lead- 
ing him to the army, be rode for 
same time privately in the gaaidt, 
and when an ensign became an au- 
tbor. By the interest of Lord Cutis 
he obtained a captain's commission, 
and was appointed commissioner of 
tbe stamp office, .which place he re- 
signed in 17 13, and was chosen mem* 
bcr for the borough of StockbridM, 
in Hampshire, but was expelled me 
House of Commons for writmg 
« The Englishman" and ** The Cn- 
m," periodical papers. He was 
oQQccrned in othen, *»The Trtler,** 
^ Spectator," &c. Soon after the 
acces«on of Goorge I. he was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the Royal stables, 
^ Hampton Court, and governor of the 
" royal company oifooaedians, and was 
nut into the commission of the peace 
fur Middlesex. In April, 1715, be 
wai knighted, and in the fint par- 
liaaaent choasn member for Borough- 
bridge, in Yorkshire. In 1790 he be- 
OM a paper under the naaae of Sir 
Jvhn Edgar, called <f The TheatPt,** 
wrhkb was continued tveiy Tuesday 
%pd Satupday, dsrinf which his pa< 
tent of gofsonr o( ito 
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pany of comedians was rerokodbf 
the king, and the toss be sustained 
upon this occasion was computed at 
ahnost lO/XXH. He died Sept. 1« 
1739, at his seat in Lbingusmor, near 
Caennarthen, in Wales^ and was pri* 
vaiely interred, according to hia own 
desire. He liad been twice mar- 
ried : his first wifie was a btdy of 
Barbadoet, with whom he bad a va- . 
luahle planution upon the death of 
her brotben and hts second was die 
daughter or J<mathan Scuriock, Esq. 
of Llangunnor, by whom be had ono 
son and two daughters. His dra- 
matic pieces are, *<Tbe Funeral; 
or, Grief a la mode,'* comedy, 17QS f 

The Tender Hudiand; or, Ae- 
coaplkhed Fools,*' do. 1703; ««The 
Lying Lover j or, Ladies'Friandship,'* 
do. 170^ i and <*Thc Coasdous Lo- 
vers," do. 1731, att acted at Dnaj 
Lane. 

STEPHENS, (Miss) actresi, made 
her first appearanoe on any stage at 
Dtniry / Lane, in the chancier of 
PoUy, (Beggar's Opera) Nov. 89, 
1798, which she repeated a few 
nights with distinguished applause. 
Her voice is extiemely iMrmoniouss 
her tones firm, full, and clear ; and 
she is evidently more indebted to 
nature than art for her vocal quail* 
fications. Her abilities as an actrest 
are supmiMr to many fiemale lingers. 
Her sifcter, Mrs. Car/«r, appeared in 
Little Pickle, (Spoiled ChUd) for her 
benefit, June 3, 1801. 

STEEVENS» (GEORGE) commM. 
tator, received the first part of his 
educatioo at Kingiioo upon Thames s 
he went from dtenoe to Eton, and 
was aftorwurds a Fellow Gonunoner 
of King'i College, Cambridge. He 
also accepted a commiasion in the 
Essex militia on its «m establishment. 
—Adorned with a venatility of ta- 
lents, he waa eminent both by hie 
pen and Ua pencil: with the ono 
there was nothing he eould not com- 
pose, and with the other nudun^hd 
could not imitate so closely, as.to 
Icavt a doubt which was the orighial, 
and whkih the copy. But Ms chief 
eaceUeace lay In bit critical know- 
ledge of «n audiorl text, and the 
beat spedmcn of his great abilities it 
hiacditini ofShakfpcaM^ in^wMch. 
he 
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he has left Cfcrjr competitor far be- 
hind htm ; end even Johnson could 
hot walk bf hit tide. It U to his 
own indefotigBble Industry and the 
unremitting: exertions of hu printer, 
that we at« indebted for the most 
perfect edition of our immortal bard, 
tfttt ever came from an English press. 
In the preparation of it for the press, 
he gave an instance of editorial ac- 
tivity and ]>erseverance which is 
without example. To this work he 
devoted solely, and exclnsivelr of 
all other attentions, a period of 
eighteen months j and during that 
time he left his house every morning 
at one o'clock, with the Hampstead 
patrole, and proceeded, without any 
consideration of the weather or the 
season, to his friend Mr. Isaac Read's 
chambers, in Barnard's Inn, where 
he was allowed to admit himself, and 
found a room prepared to receive 
him, with a sheet of the Shaks))eare 
letter-press ready for correction. — 
There was every book which he 
might wish to consult, and to Mr. 
Read he could apphr, on any doubt 
or sudden suggestion, to a know- 
ledge of English literature perhaps 
eooal to his own. This nocturnal 
toil greatly accelerated the printing 
of me walk ; as while the printers 
slept, the editor was awake, and thus, 
in less than twenty months, he com- 
pleted his hist snfendM edition of 
Shakspeare, in fifteen large octavo 
volumes — an almost Incredible la- 
boiur, whkh proved the astonishing 
energy and persevering powers of 
his mind. In preparing each edition 
of his Shakspeare, he is known to 
haveexpended,otttof hisown }Hx:ket, 
from one to two hundred pounds, 
fai the purchase of curious amd illus- 
trative books. Mr. Steevens was a 
nan of the greatest perseverance in 
©♦ery thhig he undertook; often 
constant, but not alwavs consistent, 
as he would sometimes break off his 
longest habits, without any ostensible 
reason. He never took a pinch of 
snuff after he lost his box in St. Paul'^ 
ehurch-yard, though it had been the 
custom of his life, and" he was much 
addicted to the practice, and in the 
habit of making his memoranda 
bf bits of paper in his boix. He was 



rich in books and prints. He bon^ 
largely at Sir Clement Dormer'^ 
where he got his Xenophon, worth 
forty })ounds and upwards, for twelve 
guineas. He had the second folio 
of Shakspeare, with notes, and alter- 
ations of the scenes by Charles II. fa 
his own hand : he never would sit 
fur his picture ; but had jio objec- 
tion to Illustrate his oixrn Shakspeare 
with fifteen hundred portraits of alt 
the i)ersons in the notes and text, of 
which he could make drawingsf or 
procure engravings He had a happy 
memory nchly stored, was a vety 
pleasant ttte-a-tete companioi^, com- 
municative of his knowledge, but 
much too jealous of other men's ; and 
hfe jealousy sometimes evinced its^ 
in a way that bordered upon malew 
volence. He died In the Deginniqe 
of 1800, aged sixty five. The latter 
years of his life he chiefly passed at 
Hampstead, in unvisitable seclusion, 
and seldom mixed with society but 
in booksellers* shops, or. the Shaks- 
peare gallery, or the morning cm^ 
verzatione of Sir Joseph Banks. Ho 
bequeathed his valuable Shakspeare, 
illustrated with near fifteen hundred 
prints, to Lord Spencer ; his Hogarth 
perfect, with the exception or ona 
or two pieces, to Mr. Wmdham, and 
his corrected copy of Shakspeare, 
with two hundred guineas, to Ms 
friend Mr. Read. . The library will 
become the property of Miss Stee- 
vens, his relation, who will posses 
die bulk of his fortune as redduanr 
legatee. 

STEVENS, (GEORGE ALEXAN- 
DER) Writer and actor, ^s bom in 
Hoibom, and attempted the stage 
early in life, having passed several 
years in itinerant companies, till at 
last he procured an engagement at 
Covent Garden, but acquired little 
fame in the profession. Having 
composedhis "Lecture upon Hpads,** 
he delivered it with so much success 
at different towns, as to be able to 
obtain a competent fortune for the 
remainder of his days, and which, 
indeed, be latterl]r required, for the* 
faculties of his mind were with old 
age much impaired. He died Sept. 
6, 1784. He produced •* Dlstresf 
upon Distress; or, Tragedy in true 
Taste," 
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Twte,*» burlfesque, 1752 f " Th^ 
Frendi flogged ; or, the British Sailon 
ia America," a temporary piece, 
acted for his qwq benefit at Covent 
Garden, 1767 ; " The Court of Alex- 
ander," opera, acted at Covent Gar- 
den, 1770 i and « The Trip to Poru- 
snouth,'' dramatic sketch, acted at 
the Haymarket, 1773. 

STEVENSON, (JOHN ANDREVV) 
composer, is a native of Ireland, and 
through the recommendation of a 
respectable Irish family to Dean Cra- 
dock, was put under the care of Dr. 
Murphy, and brought up to the ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick's. He disco- 
vered an early genius for composi- 
tion, and while a boy assisted Mr. 
O'Keefife. When that gentleman's 
farces of " The Son in Law," and 
** The Agreeable Surprize" were 
first brought out in Dublin, the co- 
pies having been surreptitiously ob- 
tained. Stevenson furnished the chief 
part of the music, for then the 
music belonging to them m London 
was not published, and it is with A/V 
music that they are still performed 
in Dublin. His merit procured him 
the degree of Doctor, with circum- 
stances redounding considerably to 
his credit ; and he lately received 
from the Hibernian catch club a 
silver cup, of the most elegant form 
and execution, of the value of forty 
pounds, in testimony of the high 
esteem in which they held bis talents, 
and in consideration of the many 
delightful compositions which be 
contributed to the entertainment of 
the dub, and the honour of the 
country. He has composed several 
pieces for the Iri^h stage, particularly 
** The Contract," an opera, by Dr. 
Houjton," and " Love in a Blaze," 
an opera, by Mrs. Atkinson, which 
latter piece could not possibly have 
been tolerated, only for the excel- 
lence of the music. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Morton, of the 
custom-house, Dublin, (slie was the 
widow of Mr. Singleton, son of the 
famous cock-spur maker) by whom 
be has several children. 

STORAGE, (STEPHEN) com- 
poser, was of foreign extraction^ and 
ihe family name originally spelt 
witliout toe T. His failier bad con- 



siderable oelebfity as a ban^ptoyer^ 
and atone time kept Marvbone |[ar« 
dens, where he produced a musical 
entertainment, called >'• I'he Co- 

auet," 1771, and "La Serva Pa* 
rona," translated. Stephen ao* 
compaoied liis sister abroad, (see the 
following article) wl^re be received 
instructions in music, and formed an 
acquaiatance with Mr. Kelly, who, 
on hi$ return to London, encouraged 
him to compose for the theatre.— 
Accordingly Mr. Cobb produced an 
operatic piece, and in th«? music Mr^ 
Storace discovered so much taste 
aud genius^ as, with the further a&* 
sistaoce ot the same author, esta-* 
blished him at once in the theatre.-^ 
It muist, however, be remarked, that 
the words were chiefly adapted, to 
the music: indeed, Mr. Stocaoe 
openly declared in a mu^ic-seUer^ 
shop in Cheapside (then Longmatt 
and Broderip's) **" that it was impo$« 
sible for any author to produce a 
good opera without previously con- 
sulting his intended composer, fori 
added he, the songs must be iniro>« 
duced as he pleases, and the words 
(whichare a secondary consideration-) 
be written agreeable to his directioiw*" 
Thi!» is the modern mode of wridng 
operas, which are therefore deserved 
ly called vehicles for nmdcy but fw* 
meriy the music was provided fer 
the words, and not the words for the 
music. He died March 25, 1796k 
and '< The. Doctor and tlie Apo» 
thecary," which was the iirst piece 
be composed for Drury Lane, was 
performed on the very night of his 
death, 

STORAGE, (Slgnora) singer, sister 
of the preceding, went abroad when 
very young, and was instructed, bp 
Sacchini. Her first appearance in 
public was at Florence, in serious 
opera, where slie was second to 
Marclien. Having travelled over 
most parts of Italy, slie was eagaged 
at Vienna, where slie met with eoo-* 
siderable applause, and became ac- 
Quainted witii Dr. Fisher, to whom 
she was married, but agreeable to a 
mandate for their sei>aration. from 
the Imperial Joseph, the. Dpctor was 
ordered to leave Vienna ; whereupon 
he went to IreUnd, and having beeor 
much 
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I Mlmiicd far hit ikfll on tfi« 
jfHMxtf endeafotticd to support lum- 
•eH bj teacfaipf and plajrioff at cm- 
ccra. His wiw fesumed her aiaiden 
mmc, and retumed to her native 
land, wbcfc $he appeared in tbe 
llaliaa opeiat aad ooncertt, with con^ 
aidevlble wcctik She made her 
irst appearance pa the English stage 
at Drurj Lane, in the new opera of 
** The Havnted Tower," with such 
applause as contriboted much to the 
nsn of tbe piece. Stie likewise per- 
formed for a short tune at Mr. Col- 
van's Theatre, (1793). On the 
dei^ of her brother she resifued her 
•ittatiott at Dvmj l^ne^ in oonse- 
meoee, it iasaid, of a difieience with 
the manager, and aooommnued Mr. 
■raham to Iialj, which aiierded tbe 
wits of the day an opportuni^ of 
cxeidsnic their Mttk taienti; b«t as 
Hkto may be partners in trade, why 
not partnen in singing, when, l>y 
their nniled abilities, their mutual 
piofiis mut be more considerable l 
Tbey are both engaged for the pre- 
lent season atCovent Gasden, and, 
as reported, are to receive 20001. 
lietweeBi then for their services.— 
Aa a singer, this lady has great claim 
to coflUMfidatiott X as an actret*. she 
k (or wmy when at Drory Lane) in- 
correct, not having a perfect know- 
ledge of the English language, but 
iwr vivacity and aMh humoar fully 
temoeaatt for all deficienjcies. 

StUART, (CHARLES) drama- 
tist, is a native of Scotland, aad has 
been concerned (with hit brother) 
in several newspapers. He has pro- 
duced ** The CobU^ of Castlebury," 
flnisical eotertaimnent, acted at 
Covent Garden, 1779 ; ** Ripe Fruit; 
or. The Marriage Act.** interlude, 
acted at the Haymarket, 1784 ; 
** Damnation; or, Hissing Hot,*> do. 
i7&l ; ^^ Grelna Green,** musical 
emcrtainmeot, do. 1783 ; " The Dis- 
trest Bsu-onet,** faice, acted at Drury 
Lane, and altered after the first 
night, but with little success, 1787; 
•* The Stoae Eater,** intcrlode, do. 
for a benefit, t78a ; and " The Irisb- 
<naa in Spain,** acted witboatsvcocv 
M the Haymarket, 1791. 

SiJ£TT, (RiCHARD) actor, it a 
native of London, and when a boy 



jnade bis first appearance oa the 
stage in a juvenile character, at the 
Haymaricet Theatre. As soon at 
he attained the appearance of man- 
hood, he performed in the countnr, 
and became a favourite comedita m 
the York company. He visitM 
Sdfailmigh and Liverpool, and at tbe 
latter place married Miss West, who 
was then a much-admired dancer. 
Having been recommended to the 
managers of Drury Lane, he made 
his fist appearance on London 
boards in Ralph (Maid of the Mill) 
1781, when tbe talents he displayed 
(though they did not immediately 
excite the admiration of the poblic) 
procured him an engagement. He 
gradual^ rose in favour, and now 
holds a respectable rank in tbe tbe> 
atre. He succeeded Mr, f arsons in 
several of his characters both art 
Drury Lane and ttie Haymarket— 
His merit chiefly lies in old men, 
downisb servants, and eccentric 
lovers or gallant^ sncb at Robin, 
(Waterman) Endless, (No Song no 
Supper) lee At be is a proficient 
ii^ music, he appears in some vocd 
characters to advantage, dioi^ de^ 
ficient in voice. 

SWENDALL, (Mr.) acMr, te 
been on several proviadd staget, 
and was a fitvourite performer hi 
DubUtt) where he remained severtf 
seasons with Messrs. Ryder and 
Crawford, and afterwards tbe rival 
manager, Mr. DaJy. He represented 
the cMracter of Adam, (A'S you like 
it) atihe RoyaRy Tlieatre, wittt con- 
siderable appiaose, (see Palmety 
S*A») and about the year 1790 mar- 
ried the sister of Mr. J. Banldsfler, 
who is a respectatite actress. He 
performed a few nights at tbe fi&ty- 
mailret, and occasionally at Druiy 
Lane, and is now manager at Brigh- 
ton, where he had among his com- 
pany, this, his first season, Mr. ^ay- 
mond» Mr. Brunlon, (who dstfn- 
guisbed himself in comedy) Mr. Ho}- 
laad, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Sedc^ 
wiek, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Sparks, Mui 
WbeatlQr, Uc As an actor, he is 
correct And energetic, aad it it sur- 
prising that his abilities did not re- 
commend him to Dmry Lane as ttie 
best present substitate for Mr. Aickiir. 
SWINEY, 
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SWINEY, MAC 0>VEN) former- 
ly joint manager of Driiry Laqe, and 
audior of '* The Quacks } vr, Love's 
the Physician/' farce, acted at Drury 
lane after being twice forbid, 1705, 
and, with alterations, 1745; ** Ca- 
milla," opera, do. 1706; and 
•* Pyrrhus and Demetriuf," opera, 
acted at the Haymarket, 1709. He 
was a native of Ireland, and was 
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also manager with Collier, ice of 
the CUieen'3 Theatre, in tiie Haf- 
mark«t, after which be resided in 
Italyseveral years, aifd on his return 

Erocured a place in the custom 
ouse, and was keeper of the king^s 
mews. He died October 2, 1754, 
and left his fortune to his favourite, 
Mrs. Woffiogton. See Fan^m^^iana 
Ficior. 



T^ LBOT, {Mr.} actor, was bred to 
business, and on his first attempting 
the stage assumed the name of Mon- 
fagiu. He performed in Dvrf>Hn, 
Exeter, &c. with some applause, and 
represented the characters of Charles 
Surface, Young Mirable, &c. at 
Pniry Lane, the beginning of 1800, 
much better dian his successor, Mr. 
C. Kemble. He was supposed to 
have been concerned in tne SAais- 
feriait MperSi ixc Ireiami), On his 
last visit to DuDlIn, he entered into 
a matrimonial engagement, for which 
he gave up an engagement that he 
then had in the country. 

TAVERN ER, (WM.) dramatist, 
was son of a portrait painter, and 
bred to the civu law, which he prac- 
tised in Doctor's Commons. He 
wrote "The Faithful Bride of Gre- 
nada,'* play, acted at Drury Lane, 
noii « The Maid the Mistress," 
comedy, do. 1708; **The Female 
Advocates; or,FrantieStocKjobbers,'> 
J713; "The Artful Husband," do. 
actecfatLincoln^ Inn Fields, 1716; 
« The Artful Wife," do. J7 18 ; " Tis 
ivell if it takes,? do. 1719. He died 
januarv 8, 1731, and is ^iupposed to 
nave been the author of other 
pieces. 

TAYLOR, (MtT.) actress, maiden 
same Valaai/Uj became a candidate 
|br public favour in the country, 
where ste married Mr. Taylor, ao 
actor at provincial theatres, -vfrho had 
been bred an attorney. His wife 
Ibaving been much approved of both 
as a uQger and actress, obtained an 
eni^ement at the Haymarket, 
-where sbe m&de ber appearance ip 



the petit piece of ** Half an Hoar 
after Supper," 1789, it having been 
the first night of its representation. 
She met with a favourable reception, 
and afterwards appeared in opeta, 
but was esteemed more an actrea 
than singer. In 1789, she was alto en- 
gaged at Edinburgh, where she was 
mud) admired. 

THEOBALD, (LEWIS) dramatist, 
was bom in Settington, in Kent, 
where his father was an attorney, 
to which business he was brought 
up. He published an edition of 
Shakspeare's plays, wbich was once 
in estimation, and was concerned in 
a paper called " The Censor." Hii 
dramatic pieces are, ** The Persian 
Princess ; or. Royal Villain," tragedy, 
acted at Druty Lane, 1715; "The 
Perfidious Brother,** do* acted at 
Lincoln»s Ijtn Fields, 1715 ; « Pan 
and Syrinx," opera, do. 1717 ; ** The 
Lady's Triumph," opera, 171»| 
** Decius and Paulina," masque, 
1718; « King Ridiard 11." traredr, 
acted at Lincoln's Inti Fields, 1720; 
** The Rape of Froserpine," panta- 
mime, do. 1724; *^ Harlequin a Sor- 
cerer," do. 172^ f '♦ ApoUo and 
Daphne,* opera, do. 1736; "Tl^e 
Double Falsehpod ; or, Distrest 
Lovers," play, acted at Drury Lane, 
1727; " Orestes," opera, acted at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1731; « Mer- 
lin ; or, the Devil at Stonehengei** 
pantomime, acted at Drury Laoe. 
1734 : *♦ The Fatal Secret," tragedy, 
acted at Coveat Oarden, 1735; 
** Orpheus -aeid Euridice," opera, 
do. 1740. HeaboiwUished odien, 
partictthrly freo^lauons from Sopho- 
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«kt tLvA Aristophanes. He died in 
1744. 

THOMPSON, (JAMES) dramatist, 
was bora September 11, 1700, at 
Ednam, in die shire of Roxburgh, in 
Scotland, and received his school 
education at Jedbargh, from whence 
he was removed to the University of 
Edinbargh. His father was minister 
of Ednam, and intended his son for 
the church; but he toon relinquish- 
ed his views of engaging in the 
sacred function, and repaired to 
London to cultivate his poetical ta- 
lents. His first production <WiDter, 
a poem) procured him the aoquain- 
'tanoe of Dr. Rundle, (afterwards 
bishop of Derry) who introduced him 
to the lord chancellor Talbot, and 
some jpars after when the eldest son 
' of that noUeoan was to make iiis 
tour of travelling, Thompson Vas 
chosen as a proper companion for 
him, and accordingly he visited most 
of the courts of Europe with the then 
Mr. Charles Talbot. On his return 
to England, the chancellor made him 
his secretary of briefs This place 
^U when deaith^ not long after, de- 
prived him of his noUe patron, and 
nethenfoqnd himself reduced to a 
state of pvecanoas dependance, in 
which he passed (he remainder of his 
life, excepting only the two last 
years of it, during which he enjoy^ 
the o0ice of surveyotrgenerel of the 
Ifceward islands, procured for him 
by Lord Lyttleton. He died August 
37, 1748. Iii« draiwtic ple«6 are, 
•V Sophooisba»" tragerfy, a«ed at 
DruryLane^ 1730j "Agamemnon,'* 
do. 17384 "Edward aad Eleanora," 
tragedy, prohibited, 8vo< 1739; 
^ Alfred,V masque, acted at.Ciief- 
den, ,1740 ; " Tancred and Sigia- 
4nttoda,*^ traced^) acted .at. fkrmf 
(taiMi,-J74$i ana «.Cod«Uuju»j tm- 
gedy, acted ftt.i^oyoit 8aa:den, 
1749. 

THOMPSON, (EDWARD) author 
of ** The Hobby Horse," farce, act- 
ed at Drury Lane, 1766 ; « The 
Sirens," masque, acted at Covent 
Garden, 1776; and "St. Helena; 
or. The Isle of Love," musical enter- 
tainment, acted at Richmond, 1776. 
Ujav^so altered ShadwKll's " Fair 
Ouaker," 1773 j and "The Beggar's 
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opera," rm. He went early tft 
sea, and was a lieutenant when the 
signal victorr was obtained in Cbii- 
boron Bay, m 1759. Afterwards he 
commenced author through the enw 
couragement of Mr. Garrick, by 
whose interest he obtained the com- 
mistion of a eaptain, in 177^. He 
died ^nary, 1786. 

THORNTON, (HENRV) manager 
of several com]^nies in the cc\intcf, 
and actor, is a native of Clare, in 
Sussex, and his real name Ford. — »- 
His chief theatre is the new one ^ 
Windsor, where he has had several 
Royal visits. As an actor, he boasts 
of that merit whidi constitutes a good 
country perfoitter, for he can bustle 
through a part with considetabfe 
ease, though unaequatnted with thb 
authors words. Once that he r^- 
pnesented old Pornton, (Road tb 
Ruin) before the king, his Mtijesf^ 
was pleased to say, «* It was vety 
well, but an entire new tdition^ be- 
ing i^xit difrerent from the old 
Dormon which Munden represented 
in London." 

THURMOND, (JOHTNl was thfe 
eomposer of several pafitomimir^ 
and was bred a dancing master, ih 
which walk he acquired considerahfe 
reputation. His fktbcr had been att 
actor of emineiHie at Drufy Lan^ 
Theatre* Mr. Thurmond's panto- 
mimes performed at Drury Lane, arc, 
" Harlequin Shepherd," 1724 j 
" Apolloatid Daphne ; or, HaHequih 
Mercury,*' 1725 ; ** Harlequin Doc- 
tor Faustus;** "Harlequin's Me»- 
morphosltr and " Harle^uih's ^. 
umpb," which last- three were print- 
ed, 1727.. 

TiCK^, (RICHARD) atlfhoc dF 
^ The Carnival of t^rtfec,^ comic 
opcra^ acted at DrCiry Lane, 1781 : 
and nn alteradon of RiimseyV^ Gen- 
tie tSbispherd,^ was deseetid'ed'-fixMA 
the secretary of Mr. Addison, and 
was intended for the law, but his 
disposition was too volatile and de- 
sultory for that study. Through die 
interest of Mr. Brumell, private se- 
cretary to Lord North, he procured 
a pension of two hundred pounds 
per anntun, and was married to Mr. 
Linley's second daughter. He after- 
wards obtained a place in the stamp- 
omoe, 
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«0lcc, wortbaboat eight hundred 
sounds per annum. Be died some 
few years ago. 

tlDSWEIX, (Miss) actress, is a 
native of London, and daughter of 
an officer, who sent her to France to 
be educated. On the death of her 
fiuher. her family became destitute, 
and Miss Tidswell aceordingly at- 
jtempted the stage ; but entertaining 
no great opinion of her own abik- 
ties, (a circurastaoce not very com- 
mon) she chose a very trifling cha- 
racter for her appeatactce at Drury 
tane,. and, imanxring, still continues 
to perform inch characters as the 
«ciing manager pleases to give her. 

TOMS, (Mr.) actor, is the son of 
H fuhmoagert and attempted the 
stage at an early period, perhaps too 
early,, as he experieaeed many re- 
buffs, which, by perse veraace, be has 
endeavoured . to overcome. He 
made an unsuccessful attempt at 
Covent Garden in l>ouglas j sO" far 
unsuccessful, that it did not procure 
him an engagement ; but he was 
more fortunate at Weymouth, and 
other country theatres, and after 
some practice he appeared again at 
Covent Oaxden in Romeo^ (1796) 
.and procured an engagement fier 
about twoseaMins* 

TOPHAM, (EDWARD) aodur of 
**■ Deaf indeed," faroe, acted at 
Drury Lane, 1780 j " The.Foolj" tlo. 
1786; ><SmaUTalk; or, The West- 
minster Bay," farce, acted at Covent 
Garden, and condemned by a party 
of the Westminster seholaia^ r786; 
and *< Bonds wttboul Judgment } or, 
The Love& of Bengal," do. 1787 ; is 
in the army, and was concerned in 
ihc newspaper called ** TUs World." 

TQWNSEMD, (Mr.) actor and 
singer, has been on several provm* 
cial stagey ,and is a aieful (dKmgli 
AQt an emwent) member of Covent 
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Garden Theatre. He to said to be 
of Welsh extraction, and was early 
in life engaged in trade. 

TRUEMAN, (Mr.) actor, was 
originally brought up to a countiUg- 
hoax, but possesnng a good voice, 
and having some knowlec^ of music, 
exchanged the mercantile for the 
theatacalprofession, and belonn to 
both the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane 
and the Haymarket j and though the 
line of busmesahe susuins is not im* 
portant, he is a useful and respecta- 
ble actor, and one of those prudent, 
unassuming performers, who never 
appears in a part above his abilities ; 
but at Covent Garden thb modeshf 
cannot be expected, for the manager 
of that theatre can insist upon a per- 
former rendering hhnself ridicul&tti, 
or forfeiting Marry pmndt^ 

TWISLITON, (Mrs.) actress, 
maiden name H^olfA^ made her first 
appearance on the stage at Glou- 
cester, in the character of Bet^idera, 
(Venice Preserved) for the benefit 
of Mr. Hotman. In consequentb 
of her success, she was engaged by 
Mr. Harris for a limited number of 
nights at Covent Garden, after whi(4i 
she plaved in Dublin, Bath, Edin- 
burgh, ice She has been ktely ,di- 
Toroedfrom her husband. His retl- 
soni for separating by **• legal and 
approved deed" are sfomewnat et- 
tnordinary, viz, ** extravaganee, 
bad temper, and a rage for theatrt- 
cab.« 

TYRER, (Miss) shiger, was in- 
structed try Mt9* Crouch, ksA cam9 
first before the public in oratorios. 
She performed Josephine, (Children 
in the Wood) for Mr. Bantiisler^ 
benefit at the Haymarker, 1800, 
where she was engaged, for the en- 
suing season. In figure, manner tjf 
acting, and style of singing, she much 
lesenUesMn. Bland. 
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VANBIOJGH, (Sir JOHN) mi- 
nager and dramatist, was descended 
from an ancient famMy in Chtnhire, 
which came from France. He re- 
ceived a very liberal education, and 
tiecame eminent fur his poetry, and 
ikin in architecture, to Ijoth which 
he discovered an early propensity. — 
The first step he made mio life, was 
in the character of an ensign in the 
<nny. He happened, somewhere ta 
his winter quarters, to contract an 
acquaintance with Sir Thomas Skip- 
wlth, and received a parttculardbn- 

Sation from him. He had very early 
fscovered a taste for dramatic 
wrUing, to improve which, he made 
some attempts in that way, and had 
the draft or outTines of raro plays 
lying by him, at the thne hfs acqaain- 
Wnce commenced with Sir Thomas. 
This rentleman possessed a large 
share m d theatrical patent, tliou^h 
he concerned himself very little in 
tbe conduct of it ; but that he might 
not appear alto^^ether remiss, lie 
l&ought to procure some advantage 
to the stage, by having oar author^ 
play, caHed "The Rctapse," acted 
upon it In this he was not disap- 
pointed, for " The Relapse* Srtc- 
ceeded beyond the warmest expec- 
tation, ind rai^d Va!rt)ragTi»s name 
Very high amongst the wrttersfor the 
Stage. The next play which Sir 
John Vanbrugh ItJtrddaced upon tite 
stage was *' Asop," a comedy, in 
two ps^rts, acted at the same theatre. 
The rcTfjutation which he gained by 
nis c'dmedies was rewarded with 
greater advantages than what «rise 
from the usual proffits of writing for 
the stage. He was appointed Cla- 
rencieux ' King at Arms, a place 
which he some time held, and at last 
disposed of. In August. 1716, he 
was appointed surveyor ot the works 
at Greenwich hospital; he was like- 
wise made comptroller-general of 
his Majesty's worKs, and surveyor of 
ibe gardens and waters, tlie profits 
of which places, collectively consi- 



def«d, molt amount to a veiy con- 
siderable suHl. He formed a prqfect 
of building a stately theatre in tte 
Hayraarket, forwWdi helMdiBietest 
enough to raise a sohscri p tion M 
thirty persons of quality at one Inm* 
di«a pounds each. Iv 1706, wlicn 
dw house wttfinislled, Mr. BeHef^ 
ton and hit copartners put tlicm- 
selves under the direction of Sir John 
Vanlbragh and Mr. Congreve. Not 
long before this tine tlie ItiHaa 
Optra begtm lo tteal into Bnglabdi- 
but in «s mde n disguiss, and as nn» 
like itself as pttasibke; notwidistand^ 
ing which, the new monster pleased^ 
though It had neither grace, wnOod^t 
nor action to reooonend it. 1^ 
strike in, therefore, with the prevail* 
tngfiasMoh, Vanbrugh and Coogrew 
opened their new tlieatM with -a 
translated opera, set to Itatiaa muiic, 
called '* The Triumph of I«ve,» bot 
it met with a odd reception, being 
performed mily three days, to thia 
nouses. - ■ ■ 
failure < 
dueedhito 

feddraey,» The' success of tfiit pUi^ 
was not equal to its merit. The 
prospects of gain from this tiieatre 
were so very nnprao^ing, ihat Coa^ 
greve, in a few months* gave up hii 
share and interest in thegovemmeat 
wholly to Sir John VaiAvugh, who 
being now «dle propriator of th^ 
house, was undera neeetiicy to exext 
himself in iis mport. As he tad a 
happitt talent fbt tfar6wiag the Eng- 
lish sphit into fait traasUtioat of tte 
fVendi play% than any ftmi^ aathar 
who had borrowed from them, he ia 
the same season gave thepublic three 
more of that kind, <* The CuckoU 
in Conceit," « Squire Treelooby,** 
and ** Tlie Mistake.** However 
well executed these pieces were, 
yet they came to the ear in the same 
undistinguished utterance, by which 
almost all their plays had equally 
suffered ; for as few coukl {dainly 
bear, it was not likely a great manj 
would 



mco imiy mree aaya, io naa 
t. iimttedittely upon tiia 
: of the opera, Vanbnigh pio- 
Mtcdmedy, called "DieCoa- 
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woa\d spplaQd. In this ntuttion it 
appears, that nodiing but the union 
of the two companies could restore 
the stage to its former reputation. — 
Sir John Vanbrugh, therefore, tired 
of theatrical management, disposed 
of Ms whole farm to Mr.- Owen 
SwhKf. He died March 26, 17a<r. 
Beades thb above pieces, hewiote 
•* The raise Friend'* and « A Joar- 
ney to London," the latter of which 
heteftnnfinlslied. 

VANDERMERE, (JOHN) actor, 
belonged to the Haymarket Theattie 
in Mr. Footed thne, and was a fii> 
voorite conedtaa in DttUia, wheve 
lie Was once tnanaser, (see WaJtfy) 
aad had Hso a oompaiiy in Water- 
ford. He pixftA on almost all tbe 
Irish stages, but latterlf became so 
deaf that be was obliged to war ' 
liie notioii of die lips for his cue. 
Hit <Mief characten were Lord Froth, 
(Double Dealer) Skirmish, (Deserter) 
and old men. He was once esteen- 
ad a good Harleqain. He died in 
Dnblfn^Feb. 1«, 1766. 

VAUGHAN, (THOMAS) author 
Of two liurces. ** Love's Metamor- 
phoses," aciea at Drory Lane, 1776 $ 
and » Tbe Hotel; or. Double Valet," 
do. 1776, was appointed clerk to the 
commission trf the peace for the 
d^of Westhitttster, and when for- 
merly die tage for militia associadons 
took place, became captain of a 
company in the Westminster volan- 

A Ittetarr dtspute arose be- 

hhn and ue late Mr. Cohnan, 
who theo brought oat a periodical 
pa^r onder die tide of <^ The 6e- 
nltts.** This dispute was conducted 
with more vimtence than iageouity, 
and ffwas at this time that Mr. Col- 
tfaa dittingoished him by the same 
of Dapper, fle wiote a series of 
esHiyi a ^ TIk Momii^ Patt,'' on 
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the Richmond Theatre, and through 
his acquaintance with Mr. Sheridan 
has been a great friend to candidates 
for tbe sock and buskin. 

VAU6HAN, (HENRY) see Pnt- 
chard. 

VERNON, fMr.) actor, and sup- 
ported several operatical characteii 
at Dniry Lane about thirty years ago, 
with much apfriause. His chief part 
was Autoiicus, (Florizeland Perdita). 
He died some years ago. 

VICTOR, (BENJAMIN) was un- 
der manager in Dublin with Swiney. 
where he was also poet laureat ana 
treasurer at Drury Lane. He was 
originally a peruke-maker, and af- 
terwards engaged in the sale of Nor- 
wich stufis. tie then commenced 
dramatic writer, and offered a tra- 
gedy to Mr. Rich, but received the ' 
usual laconic answer, that <* it would 
not do.** Haviiu; desired the ma- 
nager's reasons for rejecting it, he 
observed, ** There was too much 
hone kair in the tragedv." He pub- 
lished his works by subscription, ia 
three volumes, Svo. 1776, contamfaif 
** AUnira," and « The Fatal Error,' 
tragedies ; ** The Fortunate Peasant ; 
or, Nature will prevail,** comeda, 
and ^*The Sacnfice; or, Cupid^ 
Vagaries,** masque. His ** Histoid 
of die Stage** has been ridiculed for 
its circmnstantial prolixity and ego- 
tism; and Churchill, the satirist, ob- 
served, that Victor Ego should have 
been its mdtto. He died Dec. S, 
1778. 

VINCENT, (Mn.) actress, belongf- 
edtoCovent Garden in 1798, and 
laade her first appearance at Dnny 
Lane in 1761, m the character of 
Potty, (Beggar's Opera) in which she 
met with considerable applause, and 
is highly coiiiplioeoted in ChttichiU*s 
« Rosdad.*^^ 
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WAODT, (Mr.) attnr, is a native 
•f Irdand, and was brought up to 
tbe law, which he rejected for the 
sla^. His first attempt (as sop- 
po«e<l>wasin Dublin, where he was 
aho manaeer with Vandermere, &c. 
of FiflhamMe Street Theatre : after- 
wards he became manager in the 
c««iitry, and aoquh-ed some reputa- 
tion as an actor, in Norwich. His 
tint appearance at Covent Garden 
was in Connolly, (School for Wives) 
in 1798. In some IHunt and vulgar 
characters, he is respectable. 

WALCOT, (Mrs.) actress, was a 
^ourite at Efflnbui^h, was engaged 
at Dnu7 Lane as a substitute for Mrs. 
Bopkint, whene slie made her fint 
appearance m the "Character of Mrs. 
Iti«id, (The Will) Sept. 21» 1797, and 
sustains that line of bu&iness with 
cooie reputation. 

P WALDR0N, (FRANCIS) drama- 
tist, actor, and ^tfompter at Mr. Col- 
nmnfs Theatre. He belonged to 
Dntry Labe in Mr, 6arrick*s time, 
ahd was appointed by that gentle- 
man to take the itaanagenient of the 
theatrical ftmd. He was for a while 
manager at Windsor, Richmond, &c. 
ajid mso kept a booksefler^ shop. — 
Hia son was lately a performer at tbe 
Htymarket, mhctt he represented 
perrpostiticms^ Set, with some share 
of bumdur. Mf. Waldron occaston- 
alljr appearaon the stage, in the cha- 
raoteta of old iMn, &c. In 1773 he 
prodiioed a dookecfy at Drury Lane, 
called HI he M«td oF Keht,*^ for his 
benefit, (8V0. 17») i In 1775, a farce, 
cjtlle**** The Contrast J or, Jew and 
Gmirtezan,** on the sanie occasion : 
in 1788i a eomedy, called « Imita- 
tion for, the Temaks Fortane Hun- 
ton,'* which! tras also perforined -for 
hisiienefiratDrutyLane, and after- 
wanis broufht'our, with alterations, 
at the Hammarket Theatre, under 
the title of «« Heigbb for a Has- 
b»iid,*> 1794^ with soceess. He like- 
wise altered a plajrof I>*irrf<fty»s, which 
w»i performed at Richmopd under 



the title of "The Richmoiid Heir- 
ess," 1777 J and " The Prodigal,** 
taken firom Hill's << Fatal Extra va- 
gancc,** for the Haymarket, 1793, . 
He likewise wrote a coniinuation of 
Jonson's " Sad Shepherd," and " The 
V^irgin Queen,*' in unitation of Shaks* 
peare, and as a sequel to the " Tem- 
pest," 1797. In the fiitU which ba 
produced he certainly evinces momt 
erudition and stage knowledge thaoi 
many who bring out a piece eveiy 
season. 

WALKER. (THOMAS) actor, and 
whn was fomiliariy called Tom 
tValier, was the son of Francis 
Walker, of the parish of S^. Anne'iSi 
Soho, and was born In the year I^OSm 
He was bred under Mr. Medon, who 
kept a private academy near his f5»- 
ther's bouse. Having an early ia- 
clination for the stage, be made hia 
theatrical essay \n a Mr. Shepberd'a 
company, wliere he was first foun4 
out t)y Mr. Booth actingthe part ol 
Paris, in the Droll of *^The, Siege of 
Troy," who saw in him s^icban carljF 
promise of talent that he recom- 
mended him to the manager of prurjr 
Lane, where be made bis £rst .apr 
.pearance in Lorenzo, (The Jew oi 
Venice) about the year, -17 16. a^ 
performance of Charles, (ThcNon* 
juror) the succeeding season, es^ 
blished his fame, and he was then 
engaged by Mr. Rich for the new 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields«-~<< 
Here accident brought him forward 
in the cliaracter of Captain MacheatH, 
which was intended for Mr, Cluiai 
but Tom baving been beard hum* 
ming one of tbe ioag^ behind ih» 
scenes at the second rehearsal, the 
part Was immediately transferred to 
him, and which, fortunatelj for him- . 
self, manager, and author, bp un- 
dertook, (Peachum, Mr. Hippeiley ; 
Locket* Mr. Hall ; and Poll?, Mi«s 
Fenton) and the applavse^^oich be 
met with was so greats t^t it was 
said, Bootb found him a l^ and 
Ga; dubbed him n, highvajm^th-^ 
' ■ But 
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But. this great Mocea checked his 
progress as a general actor , for his 
comyAnf now was so eagerly court- 
ed tqr the dissipated young men of 
fashion, that he was scarcely ever 
sober, and wasfrequentlr under the 
necessity of eating sandwiches (or, 
as they were then called, anchovy 
toasts) behind the scenes, to alle- 
viate the fumes of the liquor. He 
mu not) however, without his hours 
bf stud/ and retirement, for a few 

Car's after his performance of Capt 
acheath he undertook to alter and 
<K)mpress some of Tom D'Urfiey's 
Mays, for which purpose he shut 
bimself tip in the tneatre to accom- 
pKih the' task, and having reduced 
them Into one piece, it was perform- 
ed ihe following wmter widi some 
SQccess.' He nad also produced 
*• The Quaker's Opera,** which was 
acted at Lee and Hooper's Booth, 
Bartholomew fair, 172$, iramedi- 
atelv after the run of " Tlie Beggar's 
Opera," and "The Fate of ViU 
lany," tragedy, which was brought 
out at 6oudman% Fields, 1730, with 
tery indifferent success; When he 
was discharged from Covent Garden 
maay years after, which his repeated 
dissipations rendered indispensibly 
necessary, he* carried these two 
pieces with him to Ireland, and pre- 
▼afled upon the Dublin manager to 
bring out the latter, under the title 
of "Love and Loyalty.** Novelty 
drew an audience tiie first night, and 
the second was given out for the au- 
thor's benefit ; Irat not being able 
to give the customary security lor the 
expences of the house, tlie managers 
would not suffer the doors of it to be 
opened. This disappobtment he 
survived but three days, and died in 
great distress in Dubhn in the year 
1744. As an actor, he was allowed 
considerable merit : though nu pro- 
fidenc in music, he supportea bis 
staging by so much expression of coun- 
tenance and inimitabje action, as 
rendered him ip Macheath a gr?$t 
favourite with the public.' He 
had froin nature great advitv- 
tagcs,-*<-a good person, gpdd voice, 
and a manly coo^tenaoce. Ih $e- 
veial parts of tragedf he was highly 
appfOTtxL^bf,^ pardeahriy B^jacet, 



Hotspur, and Faknnbridge. One 
night during his performance of this 
last character in '* King John,** at 
Covent Garden, one Boiomau, who 
had been previously a dyer, acted 
the part of Austria, when, instead of 
uuerine his reply as he ought to Fal« 
conbridge's repeated insultt, he, 
either through ignorance or haste, in 
a loud vulgar tone, pronounced it 
thus, *< Well, mjfiuih i must piieiMt 
up these wrongs.*' The improprietf 
was at first unnoticed bv the audi«> 
ence. till Walker, in the Bastardy 
by changing the word brtechu int<y 
puchtt^ imiuted Bowman*s maAner, 
look, action, and tone of voice so 
ridiculously humorous, as alODSt 
convulsed the audience with buigfa- 
ler, and quite confounded poor 
Bowman, who retired irom the stage 
soon after, and fiUed the place of tuv 
perintendant to a brewnouse willi 
becoming propriety. Walker was 
likewise a pleasant actor la cooledf 
as well as tragedy i Worthy, (Re». 
cruidng Officer) Belmour, (Old Ba« 
cheior) Harcourt, (Country Gh-1) Uq* 

WALLACE, (Lady) produced a 
comedy called ^* The Tun ; or, IToi. 
lies of FaiihioQ,** acted at Covent 
Garden, 1788, wherein was a cant 
word, D. L O. which the critica. 
seemingly applied to the piece itself 
the tliiid night— Z><»iut it* offi She 
translated apiece from the French*, 
called ^* Diamond cut Diamond,* 
1787, and was angry that Mia. inch* 
bald sliould make uso of the subject 
in her ** Animal Magnetism.'^ She 
also produced a farce called '^The 
Whim," 1795, 9nd was Wiy augrf t 
because the iKeqser would aot per^. 
mit its representations A woai8% 
who had been cecovmended to' her - 
ladyship from principles of livniaoity^ 
and tp. whom her ladyshipaffordccL 
an asylum at her hpuse:ii»Si. Jamtts**' 
placeu charged hcur. ivHish-an assault 
before Mr. Boiid, Hw ludylhip, bf* 
' the direction qf, the fiui|fjl5trattf,-.G0ia-> 
'fioundeddie matter, but waaao vuy^' 
very angry, t^t ishe deoleted whton*; 
ever an opportunity offered^ she' 
Would go to France, and nailde there.* 
during the remainder '«^ her dayti. « < '. 

WA&D. (Mrs.) actrowr^vraf.thev 
original Lady Randolph at Edin- 
burgh, 
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^ where the tragedy of <'D<mff- 
las" was first performed, 1757, and 
was a fiavouiite actress there in 174& 
The foUowibg winter she Tlppeared 
at Covent Garden, in Cordelia, 
(King Lear by Mr. Cfeain) and the en- 
fuing season went over to Drury 
Lane, where she performed Cordelia 
to Garrick'tB Lear. In 1758. she vi- 
sited Dublin, and shared the prin- 
ci))al characters with Digges, in op- 

KsitioD to Mr. Barry and Mrs. Fitz- 
nry. She died about the. year 
1770. She had a most beautiful face ; 
but, according to Mrs. Bellamy's 
account, was deficient in merit.— 
Little credit, however, can be given 
to theopioion of a rival actres. 

WARD, (Mrs.) aaress, majden 
name Hotarei was a raantua-maker 
in Liverpool, where die made her 
£rst appearance on the stage, and, 
married Mr. Ward, who was former- 
ly a printer in London, but at this 
tmie a favourite comedian in the 
<ompany. Through the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Younger, the then ma- 
nager of Liverpool, both &he and her 
husband were engai^ed at Drury 
Lane. Mr. Ward made his first ap- 
pearance in Ranger, but was not 
so suQc«BBful in London as his wife, 
who became a useful member of the 
theatre: he therefore resigned his 
situation at the end of the season, 
and purchased a share in the Man- 
chester Theatre. Mrs. Sage, sister 
to Mrs. Ward, went ap in a inUoon 
from St. George's Fielos, during the 
rage for aerostation. 

WARRELL, (Mrs.) actress, was a 
favourite in the eountry, and made 
her fir^t appearance on London 
boards at Covent Garden, in the 
charactei* of Rosa, (Foiftainhleau) 
February IS, 1790, H«r person, 
voice, and action, were agreeable. 
See Atkifts, 

WATERS, (Miss). See Maz- 
zinghi. 

WATHEN, (Mr.) actor, 4s the son 
of the late Dr. Wathen, and was 
brought up to the army. At ^ 
siege of Gibraltar he was raised to 
a lieutenancy in the 39th regiment, 
and on the termination of tiie siege 
went with his regiment (the I4tn) 
to Jamaica. At tne dos^ of the war 
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heaold out with tfie bievet nakul 
major. Daring his aiilitary capachtjr 
he is said to have peribrmcia in soiBe 
private plays, aad on his retoia to 
England was a g«tf/!««a»-actor with 
the late Lord Barrymore, &c His 
inclination for the stage still en- 
creasing, he JKcame mana^r at 
Richmond, and accepted aa engage- 
ment at Dublin from Mr. Daly, with 
whom be performoi during a winter 
season, (1793) under the assumod 
name of Gawge, During- his ma- 
nagement of the Richmond Theatre, 
Mr. Colman commenced a, proieca- 
tion against him for performing scnne 
of his mfiid>iisiai yAaya, but such are 
the anUuguities ot &e lav, that what 
may he deemed setf-nroperty to- 
day, may be proved free^game to- 
fli(»Tsw. Thus the tag-rag. of 
O'KeefTe, once in hi^ esiiaMtioa 
with the town, was, by the loug robe, 
adjudged of no value. The p/^ititrf 
and defendant, however, were aoon 
reconciled; and Mn Wathen having 
given up his onprofitable theatre at 
RiduDond, beeame.a roemi>er of Mr. 
Colman^ hoaae : be was likewise 
engaged for the ensoiag winter at 
Drury Lane, whidi siftuadoik he sdll 
retains, 4iiougb more than once dis- 
charged by the inteJiigmt diuvnal edi- 
tors, fiiis line of iiusiiiesi is ciMnic 
servants and rustics, in the Jatter of 
which be has more nertt, for« in die 
former, he imitates .Mr. .Bannister» 
JQO. but in treading in his stepa does 
not altogether fill up his iraeks.^^ 
There are, however, some chacacteia 
in wlncb he has been seen with nitoh 
pleasure. 

WATSON, (JOHN BOLES) ma. 
nager of several provinciai theatre^ 
was bora at JSilver Fort, near fte 
dty of CasheU, 7reU. ilia father 
was tenant for liCfe to an estate of 
49001. per annum, whicb Ats liiaeiia 
joined in seUiag when be caoM «f 
age, to follow theoeaipetkn of «a. 
nager. He iilayed a cwisiricraMe 
time with Mr. Roger Kemble^- under 
die assumed name ol CaHaom^ and 
purchased that gentleman^ fwalL-^ 
He manrted MissBdl^Mftinaoni^wfaD 
died without issue, andf.aeomhr, 
MisWIthingtoa, by wfnsdMhaaa 
son. and daufhitr, ibt Jttttar 4>f 
whom, 
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^hmn, an iocomplisl)ed rgmig taify, 
was lately married to Mr. Richer, 
of Sadler's WvUs. Tliere is a Mr. 
9VatsoM who produced a tragedy 
caned ** England Preserved," a«icd 
at Covent Garden, 1795. 

WEAVER, (JOHN) was the first 
restorer of pantomimes after the an- 
cient manner, without speakinj^, 
several of which be wrote, or rather 
invented, for Drury Lane, parti- 
cularly " The Loves of Man and 
Venus," 1717 ; " Orpheus and £u- 
ridice," 1718} " Perseus and An- 
dromeda," 1728; and '*The Judg- 
ment of Paris,*' 1738. He was a 
celebrated dancinr-master, and 
chiefly resided at Sbrewsbanr, and 
Ills writings, among which Is <* A 
History of the mimes and panto- 
mimes of the Ancients," show that 
Ms abilities were not confined to his 
ieels, 

WEBB. ^Mrs.) actress, maiden 
name Child, was born in Norwich, 
and was first married to Mr. Day. — 
She was an actress and singer in the 
Norwich companv several years ago, 
and at Edinburgh with her second 
husband, Mr Webb. They both 
received an engagement at Covent 
Garden and the Haymarket, and 
Mrs. Webb soon dtittagvukid her- 
aelf in many corpulent and grotesque 
characters. Her husband died in 
the King's Bench. She introduced 
to the public on her benefit at the 
Haymarket, 1788, her daughter, in 
the character of Leonora, (Padlock] 
and appeared herself, on the same 
occasion, at Covent Garden, in the 
character of Fabtaff. She died Nov. 
84, 1793. 

WEBSTER, (Mr. ) actor, was much 
admired in the vocal line, particu- 
larly in Cumut, Macheatb, &c. He 
.also performed Douglas, and such- 
like cbaracten. He visited Dublin 
dutiiiff Mr. Ryder's aianagemeat, 
wtere Mr. Dobellamy and he played 
CapUhi Macheath, Apollo, (Midas) 
ice alternately ; but his vanity hav- 
ing led htm to thmk that a lady of 
di&oction was in love with him, 
be incunvd the displeaiore of several 
icfpectable chandera. He died 
afooat twniiy yeais ago. Uii wife, 1 
•r, asAe was calkM^ Mn. im^, 



waia reipeotable actress, but, -jea- 
lous of her uomiHal husband, they 
lived very unhappily together, and 
she died of a broken heart. 

WELLS, (Mrs. MARY) actress, 
maiden name JOovm^ was born in 
Birmingham, and having lost her fa- 
ther, who died in a maoliouse, visit- 
ed Dublin with her mother and sis- 
ter, where she attempted the stage. 
She then played in diflferent parts 
of the North, and was afterwards 
engaged by Mr. Miller, then ma- 
nager of Shrewsbury. Here she 
married Mr. Wells, a performer in 
the company, who afterwards left 
her, and gave his biart and fume to 
another, who also became an actress, 
and was engaged with him at Fish- 
amble Street, in Dublin. Her 
abilities, like his* were not above 
mediocrity. He also became a mem- 
ber of Mr. Daly.'s company, and pec- 
formed great parts, but with UttU 
pretensions. Though possessed of a 
^ood figure, there is a discordance 
m his voice, a rapidity in his deli- 
very, and a deficiency of judenaeat. 
Thcfof taken Mrs. Wells made her 
first appearance at the Hajmarket 
about 1781. Her success was such 
as to procure a winter engagement 
at Drury Lane. She played in tra- 
gedy, coaaedy, and ooera. She then 
removed to Covent garden Theatre, 
and attempted imitatioos of the most 
celebrated actresses, which she deli- 
vered with great applause at the 
Royalty Theatre, 1786. She return- 
ed to the Haymarket for a few sea- 
sons, and afterwards employed her 
summers in the country. Her sister, 
Miss Davies, appeared for her be- 
nefit in the character of Amelia, 
(English Merchant) July 28, 1786.— 
Inconsequence of some pecuniaiy 
embarrassments, she was a pri- 
soner in the Fleet, where she became 
acfiuaiated witli Mr. Sumbel, a fo- 
reigner, who had been a prisoner for 
contempt of court. Slie declared 
herself married to him, and, in con- 
sequence, ^camc, or affected to 
become^ a Jewess t however, he 
contradicted the marriage, but she 
&till retains bis name. Qo her re- 
leasemcQt, site advertised her imi- 
tatiiwi for lbs >i»t wedt, of J>pt, 
K k which 



whidt Hht biihop of Lond«n pittfflit* 
ed from taking phrce. 

WELLS. (WILMOT) maniKer at 
Maffate m CMijviictioii wiih Mr. 
8lia«r, leader of the band at Dniry 
Lane and the Haynurket, tec Sre 
Ontb. He is alto an actor, and 
bad lalety in tail company Mr. Oar- 
aa, Mr. Denman, Mr. AUen, Mr. 
Beretlejr, (whose wifo made her ap- 
pearance flib season atCovent Gar- 
den) Mr. Russei, (who was acting 
nanager) Mr. D*Arcf , Mr. Dowton, 
Mr. Le Bniu, Mr. Richards, Mrs. 
aiddons, Mn. Jordan, Mrs. William- 
aoB, Misi Ame, Miss Goddard. Mrs. 
BenriUe, Mn. Bellfille, Mrs. Russel, 
Mia Richardson, &c. 

WESTON, (THOMAS) aottir, was 
injtracted in all the polite accom. 
ptishments, his father having been 
nrsrcook to King George dte Second, 
Ibe salary and emohiments of which 
iilaoe were faOy sufAdent to enable 
timloliveasagentlenBan, and give 
Ma ton a finished education t but 
when Tom grew op to about sixteen 
3«ars of age» he became particularly 
atttched to the stage, at the repre* 
tentations of which he was very often 
jytsent, and by frequenting the 
public bouses where (he actors oso- 
f Ity resorted to, he soon formed an 
aeqnatatanoe with several of them, 
mod alao i^ith a number of young 
woalen. His father had not as vet 
tfHvrved anv thing in his son^ be> 
OMriovr to give him cause to suspect 
bbi obedience, and therefore pro- 
OiKed for hfan the place of tuni- 
bfoacbi or turnspit, in the kfaig*s 
tpfoheiif worth about thirty pounds 
fffamsma, wbieb is executed by a 
dfiniity» who is pattft about seven o«r 
<i|pltt pomidB a year, «nd which 
place youag Weston' possessed tilt 
bit deatb. He got aho^appointed a 
derk under the derk: of the kitchen, 
and Tom went hi the yacht with 
t|ie4ate king to HoUaad, in Ms wav 
tO'Banoveri as part of his bouMboid. 
Ott hia return, Ms fotber proootcd 
a rcoHDmeudatioD for bim to Sir 
John Bemley, who at that tioK was 
ttpoioted to the oommaod of ifae 
Warrabei a fin? seveoiyfour gnu 
shlp^ jttit tounehed at Dcpiford, and 
IbcB rigguig and fininr ««t focsea; 
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and Tom -was aeeonUngly aceepteiT 
as a midshipmaa. When tlie ritip 
^it into Long Reach, he began » be 
ired ofhisnewoocttpation, and'^fi^ 
for his old acqaaintanoe and' tlie 
spouting chibs. A tbousand sdicssiea 
be thought of to get out of tiie 
shipi, and at last effected Ml escape. 
: Not venturing to return home to his 
father, after some distress, he tbooebC 
upon the stage as the most eligible 
means of sabdstence: accordingly 
he experienced' all the upa and 
downs of a strolling life. By noeans 
of a friend he prbcttred an engage- 
ment at Foote^sTheatre, in the Ha^- 
market, but in a veiy low cast of 
chaiacten, for even at' the coming 
out of ••The Minor,* 1760, he only 
played' Dick. Before this he becsttne 
acquainted wtdi an aMreeable yooni^ 
lady, a millhier, in tne Haymarket, 
whimi he had married, but by whom 
\Jk never had any diilcbvn. Mrs. 
Weston also appeared at Tooted 
Theatre, in Lucy, (Minor) aifd pro- 
mised, with care, to make a tolera- 
ble actress. By his pertbrmance of 
Jerry Sneak, (Mayor of Garrat) 
Weston stampect his fame at the Hay- 
marRet, and got an engagement af 
DruTT Lane, where, during Mr. 
Gamck's absence in Ita^, he per- 
formed the manager*! character of 
Abel Drugger, (Tobacconist) and, it 
is said, excelled every one in 4hat 
part. He phiyed afterwards at Co*' 
vent Garden, but beiaf always itt 
debt, he was for ever in terror of the" 
bailiffs, and so much addicted td 
liquor, that, by fretjuent itatoxkatioo, 
be destroyed his inside, and died 
Jan. 18, 1776. 

WEWITZER, (RALPH) actor, b 
supposed to be a native of London, 
where he followed the profession of 
a jeweller. His sister was a favour- 
ite actress and dnger, and for her 
benefit he made his first appeaiance 
on any stage at Covent (»arden, in 
die character of Ralph, (Maid of 
the MiH) when the low oomic bo- 
mour he discovered in'tiiis part, pro- 
cured him an enaagemeat, and lie 
soon established Us reputation at 
comedian by his whimsical, but Jast 
representation of FrenchaieBH dai- 
racterf. He vidted Dublin durtag 
Rvder^ 
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Biiod ftt Covent Garden till llSd^ 
WlMiibefiBdeTtook th« nanageoMBt 
of ttie Royitar Theatre. Herettpm 
lie advertised lor performen for bur- 
IcttMtudpairtonMme, and received 
letlen from about mve» hmd^itdpcr- 
tons. Havinc dented neidier fiune 
Bor profit {ran Ms undertakiBg, lie 
nmmd «n encascnent at Drury 
tee. For Kvenl sumner seasons 
kt perfonaed at the Haymarket, and 
lias partly invented some panto- 
mimm. He wa» llie ortf iaal Jew in 
the ^ Young Q^tEer," and by his 
performance of it contributedmuch 
19 the siiCGe» of the piese. Hit 
siiter^ before mentioned, helMiged 
to Covent Garden in 17^ : she also 
pcefomed in DnhiiA with aome ap* 
plaine. TfevscenttemwiJias been k< 
maKkaUe for many i«*tty myin^— 
Duriof one «l hu country exGuraons, 
a featleman enqvised foraoeiain 
comedian who bad been ior aome 
time dead^MMi, Sir," said We- 
witaer, *' hisiaiit appearance was at 
liverpooL in.ttafedy.'V--" Tracedy l 
—you miitak«--be always pi;^td 
comcdy*"'-^*^ Ah, Sir* but not on 
this oeeaiion<^he tsi«edy' was be* 
spoke by ft. i>o«i^ end Jp^htcaryj 
and he played second to Ux^T^frmt, 
Death. Poor leUosr I when hemade 
his last mtf Aere was noi a diy eve 
in the 4(Mtf<;^-«-«aDilar ft^-tfait, is the 
foUowinr epimph in the diuKn-yaed 
oC Gittnithamv m tte (county of Nor- 
folk >-" $«cicd to the memoij of 
Tkomat Taeksouy** (he was afisYOttrite 
aeloriniheNecwkl»aimpany) ''.co- 
mediao* who was engaged Deo. SI, 
1741, to play a comic cast of charaa->. 
ters in this mm thcatr«^ The World. 
forflMAf otiahlchhe was ptomp^d 
hruMuvetoeaod. ThefeaionbeMr 
eadedr>-biftbene&tov<«>~tbe«hacgea 
1^ ^-fftttd hb imcount dkiied^ be- 
mdt tWa «<it in the traoedy. of. 
Beaib.mi^tbe.lTtbaf Maidi, 1798,- 
in full anuraaqs itf being ioaUed once 
UMie 40 fchcersaU when be hopes- 
to'^pd hts^iMfoitt all dearedt-hir 
oa« of'partabctftvn^-aml his sima-. 
lipn meds; Mrceahlt 4ir Utm who- 
paaf ihr tnac;atock debt imUmi 
Ivfi heifrntentofxisfonnco in^gp^^ 
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WHAtLET, (J. Sy)-aothtr iof a 
tragedy caUed **The,CastleofJiont- 
val;^ acted at Drury Lane, 1799, and 
wntten on an event which oocurve ' 
in France, 1783, is in sacaed orden, 
and washefore known to tbeikeniv 
•" When his play " " " 
oertam 1 



performed a oertam number oC 
nights, he called on Mr. Peak, dm 
treasurer, to know about the mo- 
fits, and repeated his visit witnent 
hptng satisfied ; «pon which he wit- 
tily observed, that he was not onlf 
picpud, but n-ficgmd. 

WHEATLEY, (Misi) actcess and 
singer, was instructed by Mr. Alt- 
wood, and came forward at Covent 
Garden in the opera of ** Alnmui 
and at Home,** 1796. Sheperfocm* 
ed duruig the summer seasons at 
Richmond, Brighton, Hcc. and hm 
since appeared at the Haymarket— 
Her brother played Laertes, hi 
^' liamJet,'* at Covent Garden. 
Sept. 95, 1797, and die sncceedtetf 
suaamer perfbimed at Richmond 
Theatre, with applause i hut his con- 
stitution not being adequate to the 
exertions of the stage, be hu de- 
clined the profession. 

WHEELER, (Miss) aetrest tint 
singer, was at Bath in 1781, and nf«i 
terfl«rds at Capel Street, in DubMo, 
17fi4y wheie she rivalled Mra. Bil. 
liogton ; in eanacquonoe ef this suc- 
cess, abe WW engaged at Cmmnt 
Gwden, 1786, huther reeeption w«a 
notaafovoumble on English boaida. 
She was aftcrwaeda manied to KAr, 
MoUoy, but loit ter husband is « 
disagreeable manner, and sinee (tc 
is said) hat resumed 'her maMmt 
name. She is^ prehdily 
Mr. Wheeler^ who was 
ago manager i 
perfoiaed.gir fetwtl^taiftfitt Dratf 
lAocv for a benefit, last w inttr. 

WHITEi (KITTY) aetmc^wai^ 
pupil of Mr. JUch% nnd^duiteg her 
. iniimiion,-McOt8rien^pi«nFl4HHi,' 
gave her aome imtnietiott how-ta' 
perform, wiri> pnapricttf, the dni^ 
racterof Syftvia,Xftecmidnf 'Otteei-)^ 
One day aa ho^wns thutempfoytNi, 
ohmrvingthacihelady mheonMnvtH 
hiadirecimnsi^jand lepented'n pn»: 
.8agnviiryhai»(oiicri9!i''be lold her it 
wai4u^i««kiAv ^uut>^iwn$»n «t^' 
K k 9 quired 
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quired* different tone of voioef and 
a {ireater degree of volability than 
the rest of the sentence. ** A paren- 
thesis!*' said Miss White, ''what's 
that ?** Her mutheft who happened 
to be present, blushing ror her 
daughter^ isnorance, immediatelr 
broke out—r** Oh what an Infernal 
limb of an actress wiUyou make!— not 
know the meaning of praitieet and 
that it is the plural number oiprert- 
tieesf" This young lady mftrned a 
Mr. Burden during her summer en- 
gagement at Portsmouth, and per- 
formed as Mrs. Burdaif at Covent 
Garden, in 1760, 

WHITEHEAD, (WM.) dramatist, 
poet laureat, and registrer and secre- 
tary to the order of the Bath, was 
bom about 1715, and was the son of 
a baker at Cambridge, and received 
his education at Winchester school 
when under the direction of Doctors 
Bigg and Burton. From thence be 
xvas sent to Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Master 
of Arts, and became a Fellow. In 
1754, 1755, and 1756, he accompa- 
nied the Lords Viscount Nuneham 
and ViUiers,sons of the Earls of Har- 
c«urt and Jersey, in their travels 
through Europe; and in 1757 was 
appointed poet laureat. He died 
April 14, 1785, at his apartments in 
Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, 
and his remains were interred in 
S^outh Audley Chapel. His dramatic 
pieces are> "The Roman Fatlier," 
tragedy, acted at Drury Lane, 1750 j 
*^ The Fatal Constancy." sketch, 
1753^ which Mr. Foote introduced 
in his " Diversions of the Morning {" 
*f Creusa, Queen of Alliens," tra- 
gedy, acted at Drury Lane, 1754; 
H The School for Lovers," comedy, 
4q. 1762 ; and " A Trip to Scotland," 
f&|ce, do. 1770. 

WHITFIELD, (Mr.) actor, made 
his theatrical essay in the country, 
tipd having acquired some reputa- 
tion at Norwich, was engaged at Co- 
veai Garden, where he came out 
in Trueman, (George Barnwell) 
alwut the year 1776. Not assuming 
ftcat characters at first, thro' /wiiich 
ifnprudent ambition many theatrical 
«^ndidates fall from heroes to servaitts, 
be gradually rosei and at last became 
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at Drary Lane (to which theatreJfe 
afterwards removed) a tolerabte 
second-rate actor in both tragedy 
and comedy. He lately reiurDed 
to bis old situation, where his terviees 
seem to have been invited in cooae- 
quence of the dearth of tRigedians; 
for, notwithstanding all the na* 
merous and frequently mperfiMms 
engagements at that theatre, Melpo- 
mene is but negligentty suppmtod. 
Should there be a Ca^aiio and Mo- 
mma^ there nweae wretched Pofy' 
don to ^ cheat his elder brother." 
In short, tragedy, which, more than 
comedy, requires general goodaet- 
ing, is here so ill attended to, that 
its disrepute should be imputed mofie 
to nusnumagemmt than the tast$ of 
the times.— Mr. Whitfield's wife was 
formeriy an actress at Covent Gar* 
den,and performed for several sea* 
sons at the summer theatre. 

WHITLOCK, (Mrs. ELIZABETH) 
actress, maiden name Kembk^ \% sis- 
ter to Mrs. Siddons, (see KembktmA 
Siddons) having porformed at se- 
veral provraciai theatres, was en* 
gaged at Drury Lane in 1783, where 
she remained about two seasons 
performing the second and third rate 
parts in tragedy, when she was 
married to Mr.Whidock, then ma- 
nager at Newcastle upon Tyi»e. Oa 
the secession of Mrs. S. Kemble from 
the Haymarket^ (1791) she became 
her substitute m a few characten, 
and has since ap^ieared on the same 
hoards, (1800') with greater succes 
than before. 

WIER, (Mrs.) actress, was the wife 
of one who was many yeam in the 
service of Sir Francis Dclaval, who 
acted Othello at Drury Lane in 
March, 1751. Sir John (now. Lord 
Delaval) was the lago, and the other 
characters were performed by per- 
sons of fiadiion. Mrs.Wierwtas pat 
into a milliner^ shop by Sir Frauds, 
but not meeting with suocesrin trade, 
he afterwards took a house fiir her 
in Suffolk Street, which he furnished 
as a reception for boarders. In this 
sclieme she was also unsuccessful, 
and turned her thoughts to the stage. 
Her first attempt was at Drury Lane, 
for the benefit of Mr.Tate Wilkinson, 
in Arpasia^ (Tamerlane) May S< 
1760 
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neb. She was well Tecelved, but 
as an actress barely reached medi' 
ooritv. She begah her sta^e career 
too tate in life, being at that time 
thiitw>-iix yean of age. She has been 
dead many yean. 

WiGNELL, (J.) actor, bdonged 
to Covent Garden, and possessed 
the singular talent of imparting state- 
linesc to comic dialogues, and mer- 
rtanent to tragic scenes. During a 
reheanal of **The Suspicious Hus- 
band," Mr. Garrick exclaimed, 
•* Pray, Mr. Wignell, why cannot 
you enter, and my— Jfcfr. StricUaml, 
SiTyyomr coach is ready, without all 
the declamatory pomp of Booth or 
Cbiiaf* " Uponmysout, Mr. Gar- 
ride, (replied die actor) I thought 
I had kept the senthnent down as 
much as possible/* WheoMr.Mack- 
lio performed Macbeth, Wignell 
played the Doctor, and in diis serious 
dnracter provoked loud fits of laugh- 
ter. He published a volume of 
£oems in 1763, containing "The 
Triumph of Hymen," masque, act- 
ed at Shuterl Booth, Bartholomew 
Fair, 1761; " Love's Artifice; or. 
Perplexed Squire," intended to have 
been acted at York. He died Jan. 
25, 1774. 

WILD, (Mr ) was prompter for 
•ereral seasons at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. He had tlie mi$- 
Ibrtnne. eailv in life, to hart his 
ancle, by which he lost the use of his 
leg. He died at Liverpool, August 
]<^ 1801, aged fifty-two, and was 
tncoeeded at Covent Garden by Mr. 
J. Glassington,from Bath. ' 

WILDER, (^AMES) actor, was 
fared to die business of painting, and 
formeriy belonged to Drury Lane. 
He peiformed under all the most 
respectable Iridi mana^n, by whom 
he was esteemed a faidihit servant. 
(See RyAr), His wife was on the 
stage. He was frequently security 
for Mr. Mossop, who, as a kind of 
compensation, offered to transfer the 
management to him. He took 
leave of the sta^ during Mr. Daly's 
management^ w 1788, and has 
now a situation in Somerset House. 
-~-His chief character was Co- 
lonel Oldboy, (Uonel and Cla- 
fiasa). 



WILKINSON, (TATE) manag^ 
of the iroiit and Hull llieatres, is 
the son of the Rev. Dr. John Wilkin- 
son, who wa« educated at St. Bees, 
in Cumberland, and finished his stu- 
dies at the University of Oxford. — 
He was his Miuesty s chaplain of the 
Savoy, where he, mistakin^ly, con- 
tinued to solemnize mariiages by 
virtue of his own licence, notwith. 
standing the marriage act of the 26th 
of Geoi^ IL for which be suffered 
transportation. His son, «ho had 
long enteruined a passion for the 
stage, now resolved to indulge his 
inclination, thoueh but seventeen 
yean of age, and consequently re- 
jected a commission in the army 
which had been offered him by some 
of his mother's friends. He had pri- 
vately cultivated his talents for mi- 
micry, and gave Imitations of Quiri, 
Cibber, Rich, sen. and Mrs. Wof- 
fington. Young Rich was so pleased 
with Wilkinson's imitation of hb 
father, that, though he had slighted 
his theatrical abilities on a former 
application, he was ifow willing tb 



give him an engagement, but wtfi 
prevented by birs. Woffington, whb 
nad been offended at his having made 



her one of the subjects of his mi- 
micry. His first appearance on the 
stage was for hb friend Shuter't bt* 
nefit, March 28, 1757, in the fine 
gentleman, in ** Lethe," which cha- 
racter he repeated April 19, for the 
benefit of Messn. Bencraft and Cof- 
tello; but tx;ing still unable to pro- 
cure an engagement from Mr. Rich, 
joined Mr. Wignell's summer com- 
pany at Maidstone, where he per- 
formed the first line in tragedy, and 
received, on his fir&t benefit, one 
shilling and sixpence, and two pieces 
of candle i He Was, the ensuui^ 
winter season, engaged by Mr. Gar- 
rick tor Drury Lane, but who assign- 
ed him the most insignificant busi- 
nels in the theatre, where his fint 
character was VoUcius, in the " Re- 
bearsat'' Foote, however, haviiig 
entertained a good opinion of hfi 
abilities^ procured his leave of ab- 
seiioe for six weeks, and engaged 
him for Ireland, where he appeared 
in Mr. Foote'S "Tea" with so much 
sttoceas^ that the ttien Irish mana^r, 
Mr. 
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Stieridan, engaged him on a alary 
at three niineai per week. Not- 
withstanding, on hh return to Lon- 
don, he was still discouraged and 
digbted by Mr. Garrick i but duhog 
a summer season had an opportu- 
jiitj of acquiring Uvae at Bath, 
where he appeared in Othello, and 
** treated Mr. Foote with a dish of 
Us own tea,*' for the benefit of Miss 
Morrison, the present Mrs. HulL— 
He next visited Portanouth, where 
be performed several prisdpal dia- 
racters with considerable applause. 
His engagement at Drury Lane ter- 
minated in 1759, and, notwithstand- 
ing the manager offered to renew 
it, and encrease his salary, yet he bad 
bitherto behaved to him with so 
much duplicity, that Wilkinson pns- 
lerred a temporary engagement at 
Covent Garden, where he performed 
several of Foote*s characters in op- 
position to him at the other house. 
Bich now olfered htm terms for three 
years, but Wilkinson recollecting the 
conduct of Garrick, was unwilling 
to enter into articles for so long a 
term, and engaged with Mr. Mos- 
sop for the Dublin Theaue; after 
wnich, he played at Birmingham and 
York, and in 1763 was mvited to 
the Haymarket Theatre by Mr. 
Foote, where lie appeared in Shift 
and $quintum, (Mmor). He now 
acquired both fame and profit, and 
was engaged again for DMblia the 
succeeding winter by Mr. Barry, the 
rival manager to Mossopi after 
which he performed at all the most 
respectable provincial theatres, wiih 
encreasing reputation. He was ad- 
mitted into a share of the York cir- 
cuit in 1763, and abOPt a year before 
the death of his partner, Mr. Baker, 
expended the sum (4 nve hundred 

E)und$ in obtaining fU^al patents 
r the York and Hull Theatres.— 
He married Miss Jane Poughty, of 
York, 176^ by whom he has a son 
and daoghter.-T-His compfuiy per- 
form aUp at Leeds..Tontefragt, Donr 
caster, and ^Val(endd, and he has 
famished the Lbndou Theatres with 
several eQijoent ^tors and actresses. 
He is htgnt)r respected, as a manager 
both by the, wirarmers ai^d ^nbljc, 
apiihc has4|j|itird^«ucbem»r(aiAr 



ment, aat «aly asao «ehNvbat mm 
author; for be has votieB A-ooMi- 
derable portion af thoauaoal Wttwr. 
and has contributed, occmimai^a to 
periodial works. Ww i 



SneraUy intercsdag: and* m he 
cs not boastof ibe/iiiicr<tf a &i^ 
wfod, are, for Aeir ncmtaig* md 
with double aatiabctkm; katlietm 
certaiiMy much of FiflftqrV <9«ih^ 



bout circumstantial it^ their bc*w 
too often a tedious pralixiigr. m m 
an^dotes, wbkhlreqiieBtly dcMMfs 
Uieir effect. 
WILKS, (ROBERT) 

descended Horn an iUi _,_ 

fiimily, and bom at RMlifiu«hpii, 
near Dublin, in U^O. -wbci* Iwiv. 
cewed n genteel educafkNa. He 
wrote a masteiiyha^d. and wi|h«Mh 
surprising cderitr* .thaiJ^itwit 
recommended hua ta Seorelwy 
SouihweU, who cwfiirfd iJu«.miio 
hu office as a clerl^ 4t e«bttcfMMan 
of age: aad in this CIM^ he rt- 
mained till after the battle ntf. the 
Boyne, w«)ich complatod ihA i«t»- 
lution. His fii^t indinaiioii; far litt 
stage u attriba<«d to the ftHmm 
circumstance: — He kuppgrne^ m 
lodge near Mf. lUfchvds, 4imt an 
actor on die Dublin stage] fm^t- kltr 
ing intimaw widi him* used 19 bald 
the book while RichavM WM f^^ 
ing, tfi obser?» whether be wm^aier- 
feet in hu part. Mr. Wilks «mo l* 
read the iatr«)dHGtorg jspM^bei «lb 
so much p£»priet|r« ' * 
cadence, that 4he 



stowed on him by hW fFie;g4bi 

to fire his mind 6^ i|m j#wn»M4. 

another jiccidental aircum^fvc^ »^ 

firmed him in the iniiqnwii^d»fft> 

ing his abili^es. to the i 

that happy and iwpi 

afiaiis produced hf i 

Boyne, djep^plneft^ 

other expEesstoM of ipf^ 4 

on a play ; bjil* the i 

been dispersed qmyigA. 

pdi^ |)««ons.ag^4{gR;giMt;^|t9v 
gratis, at the ^atraaia %i:bip|jp>ti» . 
ncr tbey wppe iihte» : jUmwrn^mn 
tie permaston, Ms< WrtM-r " " "" 
to repcaseiH the C " 

Ffml at> Mr* Atr^.^^,.. 

where.thf appvfit»n^'/h«iJ«:ii«„ 

Uom that great 4f^mat J>vfinm^m 

strongly 
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sIMisff on hhB, that He quitted hfs 
post, to a penon who afterwards 
rtlsed a fortune of fifty thousand 
' potmdk in it, and commenced player. 
The first character Wilks appeared 
In, on the public theatre, was that of 
OlfaeUo, which- he performed to the 
alMrobatioB of eve^ one but htm- 
«hP. He went oft witfi great success 
at Dublin for two years, when his 
IHeiid Richards advised him to try 
Ms fortune in England, and gave him 
letten of reoommendation to Mr. 
Betterton ; by whom, though he was 
kindly ncceived, he was only en- 

Sged at the low rate of fifteen shil- 
igs a week. His first appearance 
OB the English stage was in the part 
m the young Prince, (Maid's Tra- 

Ely) a very insignificant character, 
t rtquited little more tfiau an 
Hipceable person. Betterton per- 
fMbetf Meiantius; bur, when that 
veieratt actor came to address him 
CO the battlemeiits, the dignity of 
Mr. Betterton struck Mm with so 
nrach awe, that he had much ado 
to «tt^ die Httle be had to say. — 
Betterton, who had obsenred hts con- 
fttsion, encouraged him aften^rds, 
tf sayiAg, «* Young man, this fear 
does BotUl become you ; for a horse 
that sets out at die strength of his 
speed, wiU aoon be jaded.** But 
Mr. Wilks. growing impatient at his 
low coodinon, the company being so 
well supplied with good icton, that 
there was very HufcThope of his get- 
tiiig foflrard, enraged attoln another 
pfofoanoff, and DecUffle an assistant 
to Mr. Hams, an cfininent dancing- 
0UMer at thit dme. In this capa- 
city, to ftvooTlMe to the exhibition 
«rt good liffure, he, by the gentility 
of M iddfisi, gained the affecdon 
of a fod&g UAj, the dinighter of Fer- 
dfaniid KnapMNi, Esq. steward of the 
■ ew foiem n Hampshire; whom he 
flwrrled, widi die cofisent of her 
fttlftr. Re found his finances now 
veiyuMiltable t»ihe establishment 
or a gttiwiBg fimilr, and therefore 
picaed liard an addition to his salary, 
iiUcli every onfc beside die manager 
thoogtat he' well deserved : but this 
reqMit not being complied with, he 
took n more ecfmittom stepfor ad* 
vaaoeoieBtf by luepflBf' tte invi- 



tation of Mr. Ashbury to return to 
Ireland ; that manager coming over 
on hearing of his discontent, pur- 
posely to engage him. He agreed 
with Mr. Wilks for sixty pounds 
a-year, and a clear benefit ; which, 
in those times, was much more than 
anv other performer ever had. — 
When he went to take his leave of 
Mr. Betterton, the manager was with, 
him. This great actor expressed 
some concern at his leaving the com- 
pany. *• I fancy," said Mr; Better- 
ton, "that gentleman," pointing ta 
the manager, ** if he has not too 
much obstinacy to own it, will be the' 
first that repents your parting ; for,, 
if I foresee aright, you will be greatly 
wanted here." Having no compe- 
titor in Dublin, he was immediately 
preferred to whatever parts his in- 
clination led him ; and his early re- 
putation on that stage as soon in- 
spired him with the ambition of re- 
turning, and siiewing himseif on a 
better: nor was it long before his 
ambition was gratified, and the pro- 
phetic words of Mr. Betterton ful- 
filled : for the unfortunate deatli of 
Mr. Mountford was a sickness to al^ 
the genteel comedies at London> 
until his toss could be supplied.— 
Mr. Wilks fherefore was immedi- 
ately sent to with an offer of four 
pounds a week i which, being a' 
salary equal to that of Mr. Betterton 
himself, was too inviting a proposal 
to be neglected. His engagements 
at Dublin were, however, too strong 
to be openly broke through, and h^ 
therefore prepared for his journey 
privately. Mr. Ashbury procured 
an order from the Duke of Omiond, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, to 
pre^nt bis going ; but, a particular 
friend giving him timely notice of i^ 
he went secretly to Hoath. where 
a boat waited to convey him on 
board, and thus he came safe to Eng- 
land. Upon his first arrival, Mr. 
Powell, who was now in possession- 
of all the chief parts of Mr. Mount- 
ftmi, and the only actor who stood 
in Wilks's way, offered him the 
ctioice of whatever he thought pro-, 
per to thake his first appearance in i 
a^vour that was intended only to' 
faottbim? butims,VfaD, fioia(f«' 
first 
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fint, had certtinlT formed his man* 
ner of acting on the model of Mount- 
ford, rigbtly judging it modest to 
chuse a part of Powell's, in which 
Mountford had never appeared, ac- 
rrpted that of Palameides, in Dry- 
den's ** Marriage a la Mode:" and 
here too a fortunate circumstance 
attended him, by tlie inimitable Mrs. 
Mountford being his Melantha in 
the same play. From tliis time he 
grew daily more in favour, not only 
with the town, but likewise with the 
patentee, whom Powell, before 
Wilks*i arrival, had treated in almost 
what manner be pleased. His merit 
was at length rewarded by being 
joined, in me year 1709, by dueen 
Anne, iii the patent granted to Dog- 
i;et and Cibber ; under wbote direc- 
tion the theatre recovered new life, 
and pronierity followed their judi- 
cious industry. He establislied his 
reputation by the part of Sir Harry 
Wildair, in which the vivacity of his 
performance was so proix>itionably 
extravagant to the' character, as 
drawn by the author, that he was 
received in it with universal and 
deserved applause. As long as he 
trod the stage, he continued the un- 
rivalled fine aentleman, and by the 
elegance of his address captivated 
the hearts of his audience to the very 
last. But, while his excellence in 
comedy was neyer 6nce disputed, 
he was equally master of that dignity 
reciuisite in tragedy ; and was as 
highly extolled, by the best judges, 
in the diflferent parts of Hamlet; 
Castalio, (Orphan); Ziphares«(Mith- 
ridates); Edgar, (Lear); Norfolk, 
(Albion Queens); Piercy, (Anna Bo- 
leyn); the Earl of Essex; Shore; 
Macduff; Mpneses, (Tamerlane); 
and Jaffier, (Venice Preserved).— 
In 1714 he lost his wife, and conti- 
nued a widower seven years; but 
then married Mn. Fell, the relict of 
Charles Fell, Kkq, of an ancient 
family in Lancasliire, who survived 
him. .This celebrated actor died 
the $7th of September, 1732, and 
was Interred Uk the church-yard of 
St. Paul's, Covent Ganden, where a 
monument was put over liim by hU 
widow. By his own request he was 
l^uried at vidnigbt, to avoid ostea-, 



tation ; yet thb peculiar hoaoor waa 
paid to his memory, that the gentle- 
men of the choir belonging to the 
royal chapel came voluntarily and 
performed an anthem, prepared for 
the solemn occasion. He was at 
ways the first proposer of any joint 
charity from the theatrical stock; 
and tears were often seen in his eyes 
at the rdation of any misfortune that 
befiel others. When the unhappy 
Mr. Farquhar died, Wilks took aue 
to bury him decently at St. Martin's 
in the Fields, and also provided for 
his orphan daughters, whom he 
f^ced out as mantua-makers, and 
to tlie last gave them several benefit- 
plays; bv which constant stream of 
bounty, he raised them above want ; 
so that, in losing him, they lost ano- 
ther parent Tnere is also another 
Mr. mUsy who was likewise a native 
of Dublin, where he was a favoorile 
actor in the same line of busines^ 
particularty Jessamy, (Lionel and 
Clarissa). He lately exhibited at the 
Lyceum. 

WILLIAMS, (Mr.) actor, belong- 
ed to Drury Lane Theatre in the be- 
ginning of the century, but was a 
subaitem player, whose name never 
made itsappearance in the biUs. and 
therefore will scarce bf found m the 
annals of that period. He waa a 
native of Wales, and was not the 
least nettlesome of his couotrymeiu 
He performed the part of the Mes- 
senger, in the tragedy of *♦ Cato^** 
and where he should have said. 
" Caesar sends health to Cato^* he 
pronounced the last word JTaito, 
which so struck Qwin, that he replied, 
with his usual coolness, ** Would he 
had sent a better messenger." TMIs 
reply so stung Williams, that he from 
that moment irowed revenge. He 
followed Quin into the green roon 
when he came off the stage, and. 
after representing the injury be lata 
done faun, by making him appear 
ridiculous in the eyes of the audl> 
ence, and thereby hurting him ia hit 
professioa, he called Urn to Aaao- 
couot as a gentleman, and tatfaed 
upon satisfiiction; but Q^kK, with 
bis usual philosophy Md I 

endeavoured to rally his 

This hot added fiicl ta httaataio* 

BtSCl 
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«ist%iige, who, wiliioutAirther re- 
monstrance, retired, and waited for 
<luin under tlie piazza. Upon his 
setum to the t&veni from bis lodg- 
ings, WiUiama drew upon him, and a 
rencounter ensued, in which Williams 
•felL— Tliere have been, and are, 
levend peKformers of this name. — 
Miss WimamSi who was a fsvourite 
at Kxeter and other protvindal thea- 
tres, made her first appearance at 
Covent Gaidtn in the character of 
CoBHaotio, (Crusade) October 19. 
1790 i and, though she came forward 
with great disadvantage, as the suc- 
cessor of Mn. BflUngtoB, acquitted 
benelf to the sadsfisction of the au- 
dience. 

WIIXIAMES, (Mr.) actor, was 
bora in Wales, and was faitended for 
the business of a silk-meroer, which 
he renounced fior the stage, and be- 
came a member of Drury Lane com- 
pany. In 1790 he married Mrs. Wil- 
son, maiden name Jdcock, iriio was 
bom at Lewes, in Sussex, and was 
an actress at Drury Lane. (See ITiV- 
jm); Soon after his ourtiage, he 
took the Shakspeare coffee-house, in 
Bow Street, and his wife died about 
a jrear after. On his commendne 
Jamllord, it was judged that he could 
aot possibly pay due attention to the 
duties of an actor, and was therefore 
discharged from Drury Lane. How- 
ever, be found leisure to perform at 
Bkhmond, wbsre ' he officiated as 
aetiag managbn, and wnntafterwards 
«o the West Mriiei, where he died.' 

W1LUAM80N, (Mr.) aetov, was 
the son of a respectable sadlerin Lon- 



don, whose real natec was Witiiams. 
He made his tet cbeaitioal attempt 
hi the country, and pefformed at 
Edinboopb, UvcrpodT, aee: where hd 
atquired some fmue. He made Ms 
Urst appearance fta London «t the 
Hsymarket, in Uainlcfr< 1788} whete 
he remained aevcnt scafODs, no 
hmger as the Prince of Denmarki bur 
«s die represenudve of ihkd-rate 
■dmauat* He rettaquidied Ms 
situatioD for the sake el peifovming 
ilnt-ratefibaracttrs in the couiitiy. 

WmODNE, (SUCHAltD) Mot, 
tnd was esteemed the tether of the 
bebe about three months 
diA ."MaAUii; He mm an 
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elive of itaiin% and, though greatly 
inferior to him in point of theatrical 
merit, was one of the groupe distin- 
guished by his ftriendship, and often 
admitted to his convivial enjoyments. 
He once had a quarrel with the ma« 
nager, and abruptly leavmg die Lon* 
don stage, amtrary to the advice of 
Cluin, went stroUmg into Wales.— 
After two yean absence, on hit 
return from Swansea to Bristol, bv 
sea, he was near being drowned, 
havrag met with a storm which 
stranded il« ship, bv which he lost 
ail his clothes, and what little monev 
he had in his strong box. In thu 
situation he serambled up to Lon- 
don, and getting to one of his old 
haunts about the Garden, went to 
bed, and sulked for two days without 
ever getting out of it. Quiu, by ac* 
cident. heard of his dtuafien, and 
immediately calling on the manager, 
had Winstone put On his usual salary^ 
and his name actually advertised lA 
the bills for next day's perfonnance i 
he then called upon his taylor, who» 
having Winstone*! measure, took 
him to Monmoudi-street, and bouglit 
him a full aoit of clothes. Thus ac- 
comred, Quin called upon his iold 
Mend, whom he found in bed, very 
snelandioly. After some convefsa- 
tion, in which Winstone related aR 
his misfortunes, Quioasked him why 
he was not af-rebearsal ? This, at 
int, astonished pear Wiristene, tiH 
the other explatting the clrcum- 
fell upon his knees with 
But Z-ds, my dear 
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Jemmy." mys WMnstone, «< what 
shMII do for clothes and a little mo- 
ney r" ** At for the clothes,'* says 
i%ain, *^ there ibey are; but as for 
menev, by G->-, yon must p<Jt your 
handlnyiiftnmpickttJ* Winstone 
experienced tus friendl tiumanity 
even in tMs expression, -for, on 
semehing the breeches poeket, he 
fowid ten guineas. He resided at 
the Hot Wells, Bristol, for mme year* 
before "his death, where he lived 
partly on letting lodgings, andparHy 
on what he saved in Ma eaHierdafs. 
He died Dec. II, 176^. The per- 
foitters at Bristol generally gave Mm 
a yearly bencm, wMO^ ^v <tp Nd 
iriendt) turned te«otowit. •On 
LI those 
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Iktfite nighti he spoke th occasional 

IMTOlOffUe. 

WOFFINGTON, (MARGARET) 
zctnuy and no less celebrated for her 
talena and fine accomplishments 
than for her genero$it]r and appro- 
priate feelings; yet her origin was 
Very hamble. Hermotherf on the 
death of her father, kept a small 
grocer's shop (commonly called in 
Ireland a huckster^ shop) upon Or- 
mood Q.uay ; and under this inaus- 
picioui circumstance did a woman 
who afterwards delighted nations, 
and attracted the highest private re- 
cards, begin her career in life, ^hat 
first gave rise to tlie accomplishment 
of so great a change, the following 
circumstance will explain. There 
was a French woman, of the name 
of Madame Violaote, who took up 
an occasional residence in Dublin 
about the year 1728. This woman 
was celebrated for exhibiting great 
feats of grace and agility on the tight 
tope, &c. ice. anoj as she support- 
ed a (Eood . private character, her 
exhibidons were much resorted to 
•t that time by people of the beit 
feshion. Violante varied her amuse- 
ments to the floating caprices of 
taste ; and as " The Beggar *> Opera" 
was then the rage over all the three 
kingdmns, she undertook to get up 
a representation of this celebrated 
piece with a company of children, 
or, as they were called in the bills of 
that day, ^ Lilliputian Actors." — 
Woffington, who was then only in 
the tenth year of her age, she fixed 
upon as her Mackheaui; and such 
was the power of her infant talents, 
not a little, perhaps, aided by the 
partialities in favour of the opej-a, 
chat the Lilliputian Theatre was 
crowded every Ai^ht, and the spirit 
and address of the little hero the 
theme of every theatrical conversa- 
tion. A conunei^cement so favour- 
aUe got her an engagement a few 
years afterwards at Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, where slie soon 
fulfilled every expectation that was 
formed of her : and so little did her 
humble birth and early education 
bow down her mind to her situation, 
that her talents were found evident- 
ly to lie in the represeatadon of fe- 



males of high rank and dignified de-' 
portment : her person was Miitable 
to such an exhibition, being" of size 
above the middle stature, elegantly 
formed, and, though not an abso- 
lute beauty, had a face full of ex- 
pression and vivacity; she was be-, 
side highly accomplidied for the 
stage, beine a perfitct mistress of 
dancing and of the French language, 
both or which she acquired under 
the tuition of Madame Violante. 
Her reputation on the Irish stage 
drew an offer from Mr. Rich, the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, 
fur an engagement, at a very haod« 
some salary, which Miss Woflingtoa 
accepted, and in the winter of 174(1 
(when our heroine was exactly 
twenty-two yean of age) she made 
her first appearance oh the London 
boards, in the character of Sylvia, 
(The Recruiting Ofilicer) and in the 
same month she performed Sir fiany 
Wildair. The publication bf this 
part to be undertaken by a woman, 
excited the curiosity of the public^ 
and more particularly as the tharac^ 
ter had for tlie roo<:t part lain dor- 
mant since the death or Wilks, (seven 
years before that time) who was uni- 
versally allowed the first Sir Harry 
on the stage. However, this cu^ 
riosity wasnilly satisfied in favour of 
Miss Wofiington ; it was admitted 
by the best critics, that she represent- 
ed this gay, good humoured, dissi- 
pated rake of fashion wuh an ease, 
elegance, and deportment, wMdi 
seemed almost out of the reach of 
female accomplishments, and her 
fame flew about the toiVn with such 
rapidity, that the comedy had a riin, 
and proved a considerable addition 
to the treasury for many seasons af- 
terwards. However great her t^ 
putation in tiiis part, she did not rest 
It wholly in Sir Harry. In characteit 
of easy, high bred deportment, such 
as Millimont, Lady Townly, Lady 
Betty Modish, &c. she possessed a 
first-rate merit; she likewise ex- 
celled in many of the humorous -paHs 
of comedy, such as Lady Pliant, 
(Double Dealer) Mrs. Day, (Com- 
mittee) and others; not in the least 
scrupling, on these occasions, to con- 
vert the natural beauty of ber £Ke 
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. to the wrinkles of old age, tnd put 
on the tawdry habiliments aod vul- 
gar manners of the old hyixKritical 
city vixen. At what period Garrick 
became acquainted with Mrs. Wof- 
fington, is not ascertained ; by com- 
putation, it must be some time be- 
fore his appearance at Goodman'is 
Fields, or immediateljr afterwards, 
as we find tliem both engaged for 
-the Dublin Theatre in the summer 
of 1742, and both embarking on that 
expedition in tlie month of June the 
same year. Upon their return from 
Dublin^ Mrs. Wofiington lodged in 
th|e same house with Macklin; and 
as Garrick oftea visited there, there 
was a constant course of societjr be- 
tween the. parties: a fourth visitor 
tbo «ometimcs made bis appearance 
■there, but in friyaU — who was a 
noble lord, naw living, and who was 
much enamoured witn Mis Woffing- 
ton*s many agreeable qualifications. 
It, howev^, unfortunately happened 
one night, that Ganick had occu- 
pied Miss Woffiogtoo's chamber 
when bis iprdship took it in bis head 
to. visit his favourite Dulciiiea. A 
loud knocking at (be door announced 
bis arrival, whf^n Garrick, who had 
4iway^ a proper presentiment of 
dan^r aboMt him* jumped out of 
bed. and, gathering up bis clothes as 
well as he could, hurried up to Mack- 
fia's apartment forsecurim Mack- 
lin was just out of his first deep when 
he wa^ roused by his friend, who 
told blm the particular cause of dis- 
turbing him* and requesting the use 
of a bed for the remainder of the 
night; but what was Garrick'ts sur- 
prise when, on reviewing the articles 
of his dress which he brought up with 
him, 'Mn the alarm of fear," be 
found be had left his match img be- 
low in Miss Woffington*! bed cham- 
ber. Macklin did all he could to 
comfort him-- the other lay upon 
tenter hooks of anxiety the whole 
night.— Eut to return to his lordship : 
"be had scarcely entered the apart- 
ment^when, finding something en- 
tangle his feet jn the dark, he caUed 
for a light, and the first object he saw 
• was this unfortunate scratch, which, 
taking up in his hand, he exclaimed 
with an oatb— *< Oh! Madvn, h^ve 
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I found you out at last? cohere has 
been a lover in the ca&e •»*' and then 
fell to upbraiding her in all the lan- 
guage of rage, jealousy, and disap- 
pointment. The lady heard him 
with great composure for some time ; 
and tnen, without offering the least 
excuse, ** begged of him not to make 
himself so great a fool, but give herA«r 
wig back again." *• What! Madam, 
do you glory in your infidelitv f Do 
you own the wig tlwn ;" " Yes, to 
be sure I do,*' said she ; " I'm sure 
it was mjr money paid for it, and I 
hope it will re|)ay me with money 
and reputation too.*' This called 
for a farther explanation : at last she 
very coolly sato, '* Why, my lord, if 
you wiU thus desert your character 
as a man, and be prying into all the 
little peculiaries of my domestic and 
profe^ional business, know that I 
am soon to play a breeches part, 'and 
that wig, which you so triumpbantlf 
hold in your hand, is the very indw 
vidua 1 wig I was practising in a little 
before I went to bed : and so, be- 
cause my maid was careless enough- 
to leave it in yoor lordship's way— 
liere 1 am to be plagued and scolded 
at such a rate, as if I was a commoa 
prostitute." This speech had all the 
desired effect : his lordship fell upoti 
his knees, begged a thousand par^ 
dons, aod the night was passed in 
harmony and go<xl humour. Gar« 
rick heard these particulars with 
transport next morning, praised her 
wit and ingenuity, and laughed 
heartily at his lordship*s coUilNUty. 
The connection between Mrs. Wol^ 
fington and Garrick soon after tMt 
became more united. They kept 
house together f and, by agreementy 
each bore the monthly expences al- 
tematefy. Macklin frequently t 
one at their social board. « 
was occasionally attended by i 
of the first wits of that time, parti- 
culaiiy during Miss Wofi&ngton^ 
month, which was always dmiiu 
guished by a better table, aod « 
greater run of good company.— 
During this tender connection, thc^ 
often performed together in the sama 
scene, bothliere and in Dublin $ but 
when Garrick became manager «f 
Drury Lane in die year 1797, hp 
L I 8 vm. 
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WM not a UMe eabamiirt te^Bd- 
iof her one of the trtided cone^ 
4lians of hb partner, Mr. Laoey. She 
aoen after quitted this theatre for 
Gofeftt Garden, where she had 
nnre scope for her tttents, and 
where, for near four jrean, she dione 
■arivalled in the walks of deniit 
wad humoarouB comedjr. In 1751, 
die left the London Tbeatics for a 
very profitable enngement under 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan, who was at 
(hat time manager of Smock Alley 
Hoote, and who, being an excellent 
Jwlge Mmself of theattkal merit, 
%Ms always liberal in cnUivating the 
frowih of distinguished talents. It 
-was at this aera that Woffington 
night have been said to have reach- 
ed the acme of her fame — she wai 
Menio the bk>om o f her g enon, ac- 
coApUsmeBts, and profesikm ; high- 
ly distingiiidied for her wit and vi- 
wadty, with a charm of conversation 
^hat at once attracted the admn^ 
tion of tt« aien, and the envv of the 
women. Aithotteh her article with 
tite manager was out for futrkimdnd 
fMM^j yet by four of her characters, 
lietforined ten nights eadi that sea- 
son, viz. Lady Townly, Maria, <NoQ- 
^ror) Sir Harry Wildair, and Her- 
anione, she brought fuiar thomsatid 
tmmds! The next year Sheridan 
liberally enlarged her salaiy to et>A^ 
•hmdred pounds, and though it was 
to be imagined that her force to 
tlraw audiences most be weakened, 
^etthe profits at closing the theatre 
4iid not fall ^ort of more dun three 
iMindred pounds of the first seaion. 
Her company off was eqaatly sought 
for as on the stage, and she was me 
■ ^delight of some of the gravest and 
-iiost scientific cluiracters in ehuidi 
«nd state : she was at the tead of 
tlR celebrated beef steak dub, fn- 
«iiMted every Saturday at thenaAia- 
■fer*heKpence, and prineipaly com- 
vosed or lords and menibets ef par- 
liament for many yean, where nb 
•traman was admitted but heneK. 
^6ee Steridan, (Thomas), Thouj^ 
Mn. WoflhigtiMt' w<s now oafly hi 
4ter thitty-eighth year, a thne of lifie» 
tiMieiMly s^sfki«g, wfiich may be 
• loaned iMrufidMof fa point of <»nsd- 
. vitios and ^iNraNMiMal taiant^ her 
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taedtfa began visibir to tlecfine; di^ 
however, pursued her pafalic tmai- 
ness till tiie year before tier dcatlv 
wlien her disorder tacreaains, dw 
retired from the stage in 1759. md 
died on the S8th of Match, ITOI. 
Many yean befbite her death, per- 
haps m the Mokt^ of ker hearty she 
made a kind of veml engagemeot 
with Colonel C — , (a quoudaai 
inamorata ci her^) that the lofugest 
liver was to have all : she, however, 
thought better of this nuh reaotutkn, 
and Dequeathed her fortune, which 
was aAxMit five thousand pounds, to 
her Biner ; a legacv which, though 
it is said greatly disappointed the 
Colond. (wlx> peihapa might Ittve 
disa|>poitited her had it been hb turn 
togo Ihst) was more suitable to the 
duriet she owed to so near and va- 
luable a relation. Her death was 
considered as a general Ion to the 

WOODFALL, (WM.) prepaied 
for the ctage *< Sir Tbosoas Over- 
bury,** tragedv, acted at Covent Gar- 
den. 1777. whicfa had been written 
by die unfortunate Savage, 4ind left 
in pawn with the jailor of Bristol, 
(where tie had been in confinement) 
with whom it reaoained when the 
author died, August 1, 1743. The 
manuscript was then purdnsed for 
seven guineas. Mr. Woodfidl fbr- 
meily attempted the stage, and was 
afierwasds proprietor and editor of a 
newspaper, when he evinced un- 
common retention of memory and 
precision, in repotting the debates 
of parliament. He was obKi^ to 
leave London in consequence of 
** Junias*s Letters,** which he pub- 
lished, and toek lefiage in Ireland, 
where he experienced mudi of the 
hospitality «f that eouairy. One of 
Ms sens, printer -to the Hayaaiket 
Theatre; married Miss CoBms^ who 
was a lew years m a useful actress 
at BruryLane, and the heroine of 
several provincial theatres during 
the auanner seuons* She was bohi 
nordi of the Tweed, and her patents 
were likewiK on the stage. 

WOODWA&O, (HENRY) actor, 

w«> bom in the borough or Soudi- 

wmfc, hi die fear 1717, where Ms 

iiftdier taad^lto aometiBie fbUowud 

the 
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tne baanest of a taUow-chandler, for 
which profeision the son was intend- 
ed. Foitnnately, however, for the 
voath, lie was placed in Merchant 
Taylors School, a seminary remark- 
able for the men of genius it has pro- 
duced in varioos professions. Here 
Harry made a rapid progress, and 
acauired a taste for the classics, 
which, in the future part of his life, 
he firequeotiT displayed, to the sur- 
prise of such of his company as had 
not been acquainted with the man- 
ner in ^icfa he was educated. A 
circttfflftaiioe happened, when he 
was about fourteen years of age, 
which gave him a strong bias in fa- 
vour of a theatrical hfe ; it was 
briefly this i— From the uncommon 
run of the ** Beggar's Opera,*' Mr. 
Rich, who was at that time manager 
of the theatre royal in Lincoln'k Inn 
Fields, was eocoaraged to represent 
it by children. In this Lilliputian 
oompaay Hany petformed the part 
of Peadium with great success ; and, 
having thus entertained a passion 
for (he drama, could never after- 
wank divest himself of it He had 
begun with the lowest of pantomt- 
nical characters, and went on, in 
a regular progression, from a frog t» 
a hnlge hog, an ape and a bear, till 
he amved at the sunsmit of his am- 
biiioa, harksqaio. His talents at 
Ifais period produced him ajenteel 
•atey at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and, in cooseqneaoe of the death of 
Chapman die oometfian, he had an 
opportunity of exhibiting his comic 
nowen in their fun force. Marplot, 
SanlFoi • - ■ 
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Foppington, Sir Aa 
:,ToiiCDitoDe, Cap( 
all repf cscated by 



Andrew Ague 
Captain Parollcs, 
" " Um with an 



degree of applause. — 
in the year 1747, Mr. Shendaa, ma- 
«Mger of Smock Alley Theatre, Dub- 
Jin, ciwaged him at no less a sum 
than five hundred yiouads, to per- 
ioral the enming winter. In this 
engagement Mr. Woodward was ar- 
ticled as a comedian and harieqnia, 
In both which departoieiits he was 
extremely useful, and brought great 
veceipti. In the former character 
he attacked Mr. Fooce, in tnsfisvour- 
ite piece of ** Tea ; or, the Diver- 
aiong af the MQraiBf,** with nich 



snparior itreagtfa of hnmotaf, ridl" 
cuie, and mimicry, as beat Um out 
of the iield ; and, in the latter, got 
up a new |iantomime, (since altere4 
to *< Queen Mab**) which did hit 
invention great credit, and his em* 
ployer considerable service. On Mr. 
Woodward** return to England, lia 
was instantly engaged by Mr. Gar« 
rick, as a necessary support to esta- 
blish him in die management of 
Drury Lane, which, be had at that 
time purchased in conjunction widi 
Mr. Lacey: that |reat nuinager, 
knowing the acquintioa he had got» 
never railed of directing such abi- 
lities in a proper line, and, to tMi 
purpose, revived die comedy of Ben 
johnson<te ** Every Maa in fab Hn- 
mour.** widi some alterations, and 
an additional scene. If Mr. Wood« 
ward, at this time, wanted any tUng 
to|ive the full disphiy to his comie 
abtliUes, It was his appearance in 
Bobadil, in tiiiscomedy ; a character, 
though. its manners are, in a great 
measure, obsolete, was rendered, 
from his jttdidoos support of it, one 
of tlie chaswst and mo«t pleasing 
pieces of acting peihaps ever per* 
ionaed. The puhHc were sensibte 
of this, and gave it the must liberal 
applause : indeed, this piece witt 
never appear to the advantage It 
then dkl, dnoe, exdoiive of Mr. 
Woodward*! abilities ia Bobadtt, Mr. 
Garrick in Kitely, Shnter hi Master 
Stephen, and Yates in Braiaworm, 
there was scarce a character in the 
whole which was not filled with pro- 
priety. The increase of auooess, we 
often find, produces a desire of more. 
Mr. Woodward, not content with a 
piiadpal salary and benefit, bv 
which lie liad saved five thousand 
pounds, and filling oae of the fim 
forms of Drnry Laae Theatre in Hit 
comic cast, but he must be a ma- 
nager, mt Csetar ma mithu ; and 
for diis purpose joined with Mr, 
Barry, who was at that time at C^ 
vent Garden Theatre, to oppoae Mr. 
Sheridan, in Dublin. A new hoose 
was accordingly erected for them in 
Crow Street, in that capital ; aad. 
on Monday the ^ad cf Ootflber, 
1758, diey opened witii theeomedr 
of <*Sbewo«M«Ml«ha vooU noti 
or, 
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•r, the KiBd ImpotteT,** to a very 
Htkn audience. Indeed, little more 
cottid be expected, as the names of 
all the performers of any consequence 
(except Mr. King*s) were out of the 
Dills. The second night was the 
*' Beggar's Opera," which was re- 
ported to be not more than twenty 
pounds. These disappointments 
Drought the managers forward much 
sooner than they intended; and, 
when they performed, the people 
must have wanted taste indeed not 
to have crowded thither. Notwith- 
ftandiog this management was at- 
tended with some success in the be- 
ginning, yet the long train of incum- 
Eranoes titer were clogged with, 
tliere not being audiences enough in 
Dublin to support two houses, and, 
above all, the incompatible disposi- 
tion of the managers, rendered both 
their profits inferior to their salaries 
in England. Indeed, this last cu- 
ciimstance alone would have been 
sufficient to overturn their scheme, 
abstraded from anv other considera« 
tions. Barry was the Mark Anthony 
in life he represented on the stage- 
splendid, generous, and inconsi- 
derate ; whilst his partner, the re- 
mene, looked at every thinf^ tlvough 
the medium of interest. This con- 
trariety of tempers first produced 
remonstrances, from thence it blaaed 
to newspaper quarrek, in which 
both parties made themselves ridi- 
Gidous: however, the dispute at 
last, by the interposition of friends, 
terminated in an amicable manner, 
and Mr. Woodward withdrew his 
snare, on getting security to be paid 
lus original expence in yearly iiutall- 
ments. Danng Mv; Woodtvard's 
vesidenoe in OobbnKa ridkuloutctr- 
oumstance happened, that is not 
mworthy of our notice : the mob 
one morning beset the partiameot 
bouse^ in order to ]n«vent the mem- 
liers orom passing an unpopular bill. 
Such as were looked upon as be- 
hmging to the court party, were 
treatied with the grossest rosalts ; and 
tome of the ringleaden, thinking it 
aeocasary to make the representa- 
tives swear they would not pass the 
bill, surrounded Mr. Woodward's 
door, wbkb wwoppoiitete padj»» 
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ment house, in College GfeeB* and 
called repeatedly upon his femilf 
to throw them a Bible out of the . 
window. Mrs. Woo^ard was 
greativ alarmed at the ceqvest, as it 
unluckily happened, at that timefl 
that she had no sudi book in her posr 
session. In the midst of bet i^tar 
don, her husband, with great pjw- 
sence of mind|Snatx:hed up a voluqie 
of Shakspeare's plays, wbR:h, tossias 
out of tlic dttung-room window, hf 
told the insurgents tliey were very wet* 
conae to. Upon this they gave bim 
three cheer& and, it is an absolute 
fact, that the ignorant mbole ad- 
minisiered their oath to-sevoial of 
the Irish members of the House of 
Coaunons, upon the wortu ofa^r-eid 
English liard, whidithey afterwards 
safely returned to Woodwaid. He 
now proceeded to iondon onos: 
more, after rainending bis time, and 
impairing his Rvtune, for the -course 
of rouryearit He mads bis tntap-. 
pearance at Coveot Garden iatne 
character of Marplot,* aiid- was re- 
ceived with the warmest demonsbWr 
tions of satiaiKtiQa by the auditon. 
— A proioguev- howeveis which bit 
spoke upon -this occasion, f ave treat 
ofTence to the natives et Irelamiy 
who tiiooeht themselves ^xceedin^ 
ly iqiured by four bacmless jia«s» 
His wife dying about - this time, hf- 
returned to Ireland with Mn. !.«-. 
sin^m, who made her am^iraace 
there ia the character ot Bosotta^ 
(iKive in a VtHage) bu^ on. .Wood*, 
ward^ adverti&ing hit sHune in. Ibo. 
l>apers, to friay at Crow Street .Thea- 
tre, pertieswtere formed against biov 
and tbe popular <iamour .wnBto 
great, in consequence of so triflinr. 
an offence, (if 4t may be called oq«> 
that be wasne^ucntqrsbased in tbs 
streets. Not wiUint to jnui tiie hi*' 
zard of bein^ tnullQd .00 the «t>^. 
be took hi»final leave of Dublin, mm* 
teturned to London, . whwe be cod- 
tinued at the bead .of his fM-ofesneB| 
as a comedian, uU tbe- begionia^ «f 
the wmtnr. 1776^ wbea Ue wasseiaed 
with an abscess neitr^.tfae kidneys^ 
which endi!<ilf pre««nted bis pufaiio 
appeamaee, oocasioMd bfF an aeci-i 
dent^aslK wasjuBipiorop toa table| 
m tite daMcfecigfe^cwib. . He. died 
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tHe foUo#ib)t year, April Vtr and left 
the ifitei«$t of his fortune, 'which 
amounted to about iix thoosand 
pounds, to Mrs. Bellaitiy, the actress, 
with whom he had lived hi a state 
of friendship for some time before 
Ims death ; and the principal to his 
. brother dnd his family. As a come- 
dian, he was unequalled in his oast 
of parts ; and, however the tatire of 
Churchill, and other critics, might 
have ridiculed Ms ** croakin|»,» and 
placed his merit only in tlw iMftj yet 
where shall we find his equal in Bo- 
badil, Petruchio, Touchstone, Capt. 
Ftesh, Dick the Apprentice, Mar- 
plot, the fine Gentleman, (Lethe) 
anH all that cast of characters? He 
altered for the stage the ** London 
Cuckolds," the •« Winterli Tale,»» 
and some other pieces ; and is the 
reputed author of the "Male Co- 
quet,»» " A Lick at the Town," and 
a humorous letter to Dr. (afterwards 
Sir John) Hill, in consequence of 
the latter abusing trim in a periodical 
paper, published many years since, 
called "The Inspector.'** As a com- 
poser of pantomime, he had infinite 
merit, iuiving produced the three 
best that were ever re|>resentcd, viz. 
•* Harlequin Fortunatus," "Harle- 
quin Sorcerer," and ** dueen Mab.** 
His merit likewise, as a principal 
actor in those amusements, was con- 
siderable. 

WOOLERY, (Miss*; actress, be- 
longed to ColmanH Theatre in 1784, 
and was with Mr. Daly, of Dublin, 
during the winter of 1786, where she 
became arfavovrite, as much for her 
private conduct, as for her pubKc 
performances. At this time the late 
Mr. Bingley set up a periodical pa- 
per, entitled " The Examiner," 
wMch was partlcutarly severe on the 
IfiA manager. Mr. Daly accordiog- 
\f took his usual mode of justifica- 
tioii, (see Mus) and drew up an 
advertisement for the ladies and 
gentleffien of the cmnpany to sign, 
setting forth that his conduct had 
been always lust and hcmovrable. 
3 he paper war handed round in the 
green room,— they all signed it wil- 
lingly, even those who behind the 
manager^ iiaok wwe the mott bit* 
ier taXbini lM< ^>*Ka ppewrtrt. to 



MlsiWboleiy, for her sigmture, she* 
threw the paper aiide whh indigna- 
tion: It was a nowt thtog to her 
that a manager should be obliged to 
tell the public he is a gentleman ; and 
her acquaintance with Mr. Daly wat 
so short, that she could not possibly 
think of sighing such a dedaradon. 
This refusal obtained her the highest - 
eulogiums, and rendered the adver- 
tisement which appeared in the pa* - 
pen, signed by alt' the rest of the 
company, more prejudicial than ad<« 
vantageotts to the manager. Tho* 
a fivourite with the public, she wa« 
naturally none with Mr. Daly, and 
therefore her engagement expired 
with the leason. She was married 
to a clergyman's son ; in conse- 
quence of which, she retired from tiie 
stage. 

WRIGHT, (ROGER)/ was for 
many yean principal Harlequin at 
Drury Lane. He died October, 
1796. 

WRIGHTEN, (JAMES) many 
yean rrorapter to the Hieatre^ 
Royal Drury Lane and -the liaymar- 
kct, was originallv bred a copper- 
plate printer, but his passion for the- 
atrical performances eariy induced 
him to quit that employment, and 
indulge his ])ropensity by engaging 
and performing with some re»pec- 
taUe provincial companies, in one 
of which he became acquainted with 
Miss Matthews, afterwards a pupil 
to Mr. Griffiths, whom he married, 
and who long mamcained a distin*' 
guished rank as a vocal performer, 
at the Theatres Royal and Vauxhall, 
till she basely doped from her hus- 
band and children, (three daughiersr 
when she performed with much ce-' 
lebri^ in the theatres of North Amev 
rica, but afterwards died in extreme 
distress. Mr. Wrighten died at hie 
lodgings in Islington, April 3, 1799w 
He was succeeded in the oAice of 
prompter by Mr. Powell at Drurf. 
Laoe, and Mr. Waldron at the Hay* 
market. In oonsidention of hU 
professional merit and abilities, the 
proprieton of both these theatres 
gave a night at each, for the beaeit 
of his ocphan children. 

WROUGHTC^N, (Mr.i actor, wat 

biBtt »sii«ieite u '^atb, wJne iie firsi 

tried 
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tried hit tfacatrioa talenti, and loon 
left tiMt d^ to make hii public ap- 
pearance m ihe metropolis. He 
married a young tody, a native of 
Biddiford, in Devonihire, but at that 
time a miUiaer in Bath, who had 
l^ven indubitabie proofii of her affec- 
tion) wbitA wei^ repaid with honour 
and gratitude^ Hi» fint appearance 
In London was at Covent Garden) in 
AUenMnt, (rair Fcnkent) and, by 
indttstiy and perse^reraace, be over.> 
came lome natural defiBCtit and gta^- 
dually encreased in public favour. 
He remained at this theativ for some 
time, during which he personated 
several first-rate efaaraclcB, and on 
the ezptratioD of hii aitides pur- 
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Dntry Lane in consequent 4rf b» 
Royalty Theatre icbemet Mr.Wnub* 
ton was engaged in his slead, im( 
made his first appeat«nee there 1( 
Douglas, (Pefx:y) 1788. Alxntf tw6. 
or tlvee seasons after, he partea w^ 
his concern at Sadler's W^k, and, 
officiated as acting mana^r for'a^ 
while at Drory Lane. He then itv 
tired ftvm the sttete for a short tsalL 
but on the illness of Mr. Aid(eA, nmk 
the death of Mr. Palmer, way it* 
viied to return. He is a useftH actpr^ 
respectable in some p^rts of traie^, 
and pleasing in many parts of gieme^. 
comedy. , 
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YATES, (RICHARD) actor, be- 
longed to Drtiry Lane and Oovent 
Garden, and was much esteemed as 
a comedian, particularly in the dia- 
racier of Fondiewtfie, (Old Bachelur). 
He WK the lasr^ eicept Mr. Mack- 
Ite) theniivfain of the old school of 
the dmma. He died April fily 1796, 

rl ttinety^seve*. The day before 
deeease, he complaineil to a 
friend that he had been extremely 
ill used by the managers of Dtanry 
LaarrefustnghimatrOrdkri **Tfant 
waa^nakind indeed, to 4n old ser- 
vant/' ccjeiBed thelriend. " Yet,*' 
replied the dying nsnedian, ^per- 
tiottUurlp when wjr adndssion cc«ild 
have kept no vml^ivdig out of tlie 
house; #or«l Mj rc<)fnested their 
ordvrt«beA«irt«<i under the dencre 
of (the Mage^ and d»y wese bard* 
hearted 'euoagbtotefuse'-me.*^- His 
brotter^ «< liettteoant fat the army, 
waashol three months after in a dis- 
toutv t«lad)ve to his brottnr^ house 
m Pimllco, (for which' the disputnots 
stood theirtrial,andwtveacqaitted). 
Hit wido# made her first appear. 
ance on the staige in the Grecian 
Daughter, at the Haylnarket ; and 
afterwards performed Maodane, 
(Cytus) for Mr. Hull's benefit, at 
CoaentGaiden.' O* the lot* of her 
httitead^ ih»-|pok « bencfti at the 



Haymarieet, when she sustained th« 
chamcterof Margaret, (£arl pf War-^ 
wick). She then acceprted an e»-> 
gagement in Dublin, wnere she re- 
mained about three seasons, and per- 
formed next at LiverpotH. Februaryt ^ 
22, 1800, &he appeared at tHarf" 
Lane, hi Angela, (Casde Spectre} 
and.was well received. 

YATES, (Mrs. M. A.) actress, 
maiden name GmAism, wife of ths i 
preteding, was born, as supposed* 
at Birmingham, and made her firs.H, 
appearance in Dublinj in Anna But-' 
ten, (Henry VUI.) about the year . 
nsif under the auspices of^illr, 
Shendaii, who deeming her aMBties 
veiy indifferent, was glad to dissolve 
the eflffagement by a prelent. The i 
lady herself thought Mr. SheridanV 
opinloa vtty just, and despaiired cf « 
ever attaining any degrte.)of emt- , 
nettte in the thea|[rical tine, &r at . 
that time, though in the bloom of , 
youth, her voice was very weaky'aiid . 
her figure incorobeted with fionn-i ' , 
If nee ( aocordfai^y, die gave up net ; 
nieatrical parsuits ; but as thi^ caily 
part of herllfe was marked u^ ua» 
liappiness. it is supposed dia't neoec* 
sity urged her to another .atte^ipt^ ^ 
as she beciime a candidate at tftmy , i 
Lane, FebTUarj S{5, m4, jBi;t^: 



character of, Jaua^ the firft 0^; 
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the representation of the tragedjr of 
•* Virginia;** when an occasional 
prologue was spoken bf Mr. Garrick, 
wherein he mentioned the fears and 
diffidence of the new actress. In 
this plaj Mr. Garrick, Mr. Mostop, 
and Mr. Cibt)er performed ; bat, it 
was so indifferent, that it was per- 
formed onlj nine nights. Our he- 
roine, as yet, afforded no promise of 
excellence, and was dismissed the 
ensuing season t but on her mar- 
riage widi Mr. Yates, she was re- 
ceived again hf Mr. Garrick the 
year following. Her husband was 
an experienced actor, and to him, 
no doubt, she ^as indebted for her 
theatrical improvements ; indeed, a 
total change took place in her dispo- 
sition : on her. first introduction to 
the public, she seemed formed of the 
mildest materials ; so much so, as to 
seem qwte insusceptiUe of resent- 
Bent upoo any provocation} but, 
afterwards, she became at remark- 
al>le for the bi|;h impetuosi^ of her 
temper j notwithstanding which, she 
was alwan a friend. The bdispo- 
sition of Mrs. Gibber, gave her at last 
an opportunity of acquiring some 
reputation, and she established her 
Came by her pierformance of Man- 
dane, (Orphan of China) wUch cha- 
racter was intended for Mrs. Gib- 
ber. She now became a favourite, 
aod remained so on the death of 
Mn. Gibber, (1766) the unrivalled 
actress of the day. On Mr. PoweU*s 
becoaiing manager of Covent Gar- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. Tates were en- 
|r»!lH by that gentleman, the for- 
iiicr kt ten jjvund^ prJ ^vc^ck ani a 
bcpefit, and the iatitt at live hun- 
dred pQundt for the u^a&on, ^nd ji 
UcnefiL In 17 c^ a diffcrtTtce afci* 
bctiteen Mrs^ Vaiet and Mri. E^cl- 
latny, Mrs, Vjtcs h^Ying refused to 

ijlay HenuH^net (Ditfrett Mother) 
in Mn. Bell^miy*^ bene^t, Id coq- 
tcquenn of \Kiag oljligetl to p^r- 
fisnn tw9 arddom ctaracier^ ihe 
jprectdioc b"^, lucmdrng ati;htL 
llpk coitttit prqdiiced a paper w»r 
bftwcett the Iidief, wherein Mn, 
Bellamy wai aicz-iiicaWy levere j 
ADiwttT)ttandin])', when iict circmn- 
itiucei did jrcquir« Un, Vatn^ the 
$tsi£A\ 21^tttaD(^e, ihe eipeiienced 






that benevolence which she had be- 
fore doubted, for this ladyH iaa per- 
formance was for Mrs. Benamy*s 
benefit at DrurvLane, 1785. Some 
few months before the death of Mr. 
Henderson, it is said, that she in- . 
tended to have united with him in ' 
continuing the readings at Free-' 
mason's Hall, a task for which she 
was extremely well qualified, as her' 
chief excellence hv in recitation. 
— It was likewise her intention to 
return to the theatre, had not tite 
stroke of death made her ixit final. 
Her disorder was dropdcal, which 
had for some time encroached on 
her constitution, and after much 
pain and languor, she died at her 
noose in Pimlico, Majr 1787, aged 
fifty-nine. Her remains were in- 
terred, as she had requested, at 
Richmond church, those of her fi- 
tlier having mouldered at the same 
place. -Amon^ the principal at- 
, tendants at her funeral were. Dr. 
Roberts, master of St. Paul's school ; 
Dr. Robinson ; Mr. Murphy ; the 
late Mr. Palmer ; Mr. Grindall, sur- 
;geon; Mr. Keatef and Mr. Hull. 
I —Great as this actress was, it is re- 
membered that she once performed 
iin the '< PUtn Dealer** with Hoi- 
iland. King; Weston, and Miss Pope, 
;to an audience, con^ting, at the 
beginning of the plav, of four per- 
sof^ only in the wiiole tier of boxes, 
about seventy in the upper boxes, 
i eighteen in uie pit, and about one 
hundred in the galleries !ti 

YOUNG, (EDWARD) dramatist^ 
was bom at Upham, near Win- 
chester, in IflBI, and was placed 
upoD the foundation at Windtester 
College, and thence removed, ia 
17(0, to New CoUege, Oxford.-— 
In 1708, he was chosen into a fel- 
lowship at AU Souls; In 1714, he 
became batcbelor of laws, and doc- 
tor in 1719. He died in 1765.— 
Besides poems, he wrote three tra- 
gedies, vis. <* Bumisj King of 
Emu** 17 1» ; «• The Revenge,'* 
17S81 •«»<* •'The Brothers," 1793, 
all aeiQd at Drury Lane. 

YOUNGfiR,^ (JOSEPH) wai 
provfter at CeveiK Garden ia 1774^ 
and maaager at Ltterpool^ NMt* 
oioutli, Jkc. 

Mm AD. 
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ADDI90N, (Mn.) linger, belonr- 
ed tothe prhrate theatre, FMamble 
•Ireet, Dofidin, and made her fint ap- 
pearaace at Covent Garden in Ro- 
aetta, (Lore iaa ViHage) 1796. She 
Ins nnce perfooned at Binningham, 

ANDREWS, (Mis) linger, was 
Imtruded bj ODr. Arnold, and per- 
fimned at the Haymarket Theatre 
fa 1797. 

ARCHER, (Mr.) actor, having 
acquired modi teputatlon at Edin- 
burgh, made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane in Shylock, (Merchant 
of Venice) the beginning Of the sea- 
son, 1798. He wa»weU received, 
arod the sncceeding irinter, Nov. 13, 
he performed the Merchant charac- 
ter, TAntonio) with equal success, 
but did not remain long at the the- 
atre. 

^ AUSTIN, (Mr.) actor. See Mm- 
dnv, yoseph S. ' 

BARRESPORD, fVin.) actress, 
maiden name WilfbrH, wat a pupii 
of Mr. Foecier, seii. who way a m- 
vottrite dancer at the opera house, 
P^ris, and made his fint appearance 
in London, Dec. 3, 1754. Btiis Wtt- 
fordt firt appearance on the stage 
as a dancer was at Covcnt Garden, 
AprU II, 1759. She distingui^ied 
lierself as an actress under the naacK 
of Buueley, liut fell a sacrifice to 
dissipation, and died at Dumfries, in 
Scodand, 1792. 

BARf HELEMON, (F. ».) ««— 
Mrs. iq^rthelemon died in 1799. 

fiCR,lf ARD, (Mrs.) add— She died 
lately, and Mr. Bernard^ who is mar- 
vied adMn, It settled in Atoerica, and 
has gi?ea up the theatrical proAts- 
ikilir * • 



RCVtRLCT, (Mr.) aA^^^H^^M^ 
who has perfo nned at > *M^ g» '9^ . 
made her first appearance wTCt^tkB/t 
Garden in Cherry, (BeattpS|iMK^m 
Sept. 30, 1801. ^ ^^ ■ 

BIANCHI, (P.) eomm«ei'/^9^ 
native of France, and' fielongi^to 
the opera house. He fXiniMmS'% 
bravura iott|;, which Mk^. BUJiaiMn 
introdoced tn the ic ofti id act^ *"Ar- 
taxerxes,* ^mi whidi was wcU cml* 
culated to display thai lidf^ cnrf- 
valied abili^i^s, Tlicrre is aho JaAm 
Bianchif wIid r^nlcs as i finft-rate 
concerto ptai-rr (?n ibe vkjlln. Re b 
a native of f'am, but ns} mlitfcn to 
the njbovtt from whom he is distin- 
guished by *' ilie tckbraicd violta 
player," He belona^d to the tipera 
house in 1795, zm^ afiprwa^rd? to Che 
Theatre Royaf, UubSin, Un whid* be 
composed ujcne piece*—-** ^Tlw 
Golden I>ream,t" '^ CbntiM; iiMf 
Swarran,'* &c. ' ^ 

BILLINGTON, (Mfi.> Mtn^ W, 
dek, « And she was said to be,^ 0ct, 
and #«Af--And in 1797 like n^iiiur- 
ried to M. Florenent, « pMXnte vi 
Lyons, and son of a banter 4i^. 
He belonged tn the French nrtefa 
but resigned his post when m^rm. 
and setdfed hi die netehbbvhcK*^ a# 
Venice, upon an estate ptttpdifsed'^ 
hiswif^^wiicnce originated the repMt 
of her marriage with a Ven^dnn |N^ 
blemattk On her sudden Hod iiiic^- 
pected retwn to London*, iht tt» 
ceived proposals from tn^ t^i^efa 
House, Drury lane, and Coirent^ar- 
den. Mr. Ifarris made persbbnl np- 
plicadon, andsofiir succeeded) -mit 
her fint re-appcia»ice w^s att^ 
theatre, in Affandtne, (A hn ^ i xt ^ ) 
IBOi, which cfaaracttnbe dM pbytd 
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(See MuidoM^ R. B.) $he if oomi- 
derabty improved as a singer, tho' 
it was apprehended that she nad im- 
Ubed too much of the Italian extra- 
vagance, and lo«t all <iie simplJcUr 
of the English opera, which b not 
the case. By her first hutfaand, she 
Jsad but one child, which died ui its 
infancy: she has been, however^a 
mother to a young ladv, now four- 
teen years of age, and in a convent 
»l Brussels, whom she adopted when 
A -ar^hrtmrnth old, a^ is ftiU ire- , 
tognsiUe for her education. ^ 

V BLAKCS, (Mr. j actor. . Sec J^Zttf. 

BOWMAK, (Mr.) tctar. See 

^ B&ACEGnU)Li;.(Mn»}«dl/.-Her 
Iiqsl»od was a respectable actor. See 

fikU)E, (Miss) add-Sht was ori- 
j^aa% a figure dancer, and her first 
appjfV^nce aa an actress was in 
^4iou, (Cato) at Drury Lane. — 
data, Mr. Sheridan ; Sempronius, 
Jl Havardi }uha, Mr. IloUaad; 
Sypbax, Mr. Davies« Fortius, Mr. 
JWckerj Marcus, Mr. Austin-; Xu- 
£iu% Mr. burton ; Decius, Mr. Bronc- 
jb^i andMarcia, Miss Pritcbard.}— 
j^«c<)uired considerable fame, and 
if higMr compUmenied in ^hurchiU's 
/ Rosftiad." 

. JtROADHU&ST, (Misij A^^-^She 
IS married, and settfa»d ia America. 

BUjlD£N, . (Mrs.^ See WkUt, 
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BlikTOK, (Mr.) de/e fine 6, and 
fctadt ^' died ia great distress in New> 
^a£ 1797. 
^USBY, (Dr.) composer. See 



ventor of the musioal glasses was 
l^apt. Puckridge, of Ireland, a gen- 
Xtemao famous for many curious coa^ 

CIA9XL, (Mr.) actor, was a re- 
spectiUile performer at Xk>vent Gar^ 
oen, iM 1759. Though dead some 
yeacB, the name still exists iavbe^he^! 
atrical world. There is a Mr. Clark, 
. vl)oh«sjpe(fiviDed At, WitidKtr, Bir-> 



afterwards engaged at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and has since appeared on 
Drury Lane stage. He is a useful 
actor in amdliary characters, but not 
capable ^ parts which are essential 
to the plot. 

COOKE, (GEOKGE F.) add-^K 
cause respecting the validity of the 
juairiage of Mr. Cooke and Misg 
Alicia Daniels, came on to be heard 
at Doctor'k Commons, July 4, 180J, 
before the Right Hon. Sir William 
Sc^tt, when me learned Judge pro- 
nounced the manriage to be null and 
void. This lady was engaged at 
Vauxhall last summer, and is tbe prin^ 
opal vocal perlocmer of the fiaih 
Theatxt. tut play of Richard tbe 
Tlurd was intended for the opening 
of Covent Garden this Mavm, 1801 ; 
but the deputy manager's letter, 
which wasaddrcascd to Mr. Cooke, 
at Manchester, apprizing him thereof 
was not received in time, in coose- 
(luence of his departure from that 
Xowo, and tbe very night that was 
announced for his penormance at 
Covent Garden he played for his own 
benefit at Newcastle, when, in ooa- 
seouence of bis exertions, he is said 
to have broken a blood vessel, which 
retarded his return to London. On 
his re'Appearance at Covent Garden 
he made an apology, which was well 
received A kind of rivalshiu has 
taken place between him and Mr. 
KemUe in the character of Richard, 
which has produced 4wo pamphlets, 
both partially written; the one m 
praise of Cooke, and the other of 
JCemble. Each gentleman has pe- 
culiar merit; so had Sheridan. Moi- 
sop, CUiin« Henderson, Smith, ^ 
who were also competitors in this 
part with Carrick : but Garrick was 
still reckoned Antfa-jt Richard, while 
Henderson, who exceeded him in 
some part^ was' acknowledged the 
Mtmdi atad, were the merits of the 
other gentlemen duly weighed, 
perhiups neither Mr. Kemble nor 
Mr* Cooke could be reckoned i£e 
fhird. 

CORT, (Mr.) add—ne Is now a 
member of Covevt Garden Theatre, 
though two years of his el^ageo^ent 
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99By"tjmt flcVMnfea uwtw||iwd*j 
iMt under lie Mthofitf «l t letter df 
iliMiisttI'vhick be vcoeb edv jis did 
«evrral of .tteodKrpeiforaivny Ik 
CBcaeed with Mr. Mauris, aid vade 
^ dittt ia the chancier oC «icb- 
aKmd, widi Mr. Coelie'k Rkhand. 

CRAWFORD, (MrO tee, 51, Ar 
** peifemiaiiDei)** nad ** poror- 



CRCSSWICK, (Mr.) ddtf*-Tbo* 
a teacher of elocntion, he was * moK 
siiiefable orator haanelf, as he was 
incapable of •pmomamag the lettrr 
A, whidi readend lome of his 



a u ec U i ei truly hiughabte, particularly 
ia ^ Venice Weterred,'* ** Tats die 
in helct and co^«9v*«-dog« yum mad 
•o-oaa has a mablq^ ymufy than 
death, vtoatge^^ &c. 
DELANE, (Mr.) actor. See Quttt. 
DOWTON, (Mr.) actor, ts a 

^Milire of Exeter^ where his fariwr 
wwa grocer andfnateier., and where 
Ins brother is a baker. Hewaseaiiy 
«taehed to the stage, and made his 

/irst theatricarattenpt at Taunton, 
in Somenoahirev under the nunage- 
ment of Mr. Davics, about the year 
17B7, with so much sueoess, that he 
WNMi became «««etor of eminence hi 
WwtTa other compaaiAs. He had 
the good fortune to play Shera, in 

•ihc ''Jew," before the author, at 
TunbrM«e WeHs, who accordingly 

'igwonitnended fakn ta the manajfers 

•«r Dt«rry Lane, where he made his 

•' Mm in the lane tfaaraeler, 1796. 
-It was Mr; Conbeiiud^ opinion 
that he wasthte legiisttite represen- 

* ^tH« of ^^hemtwentlsreuBte^ not- 
the aWe manner 'in 



sdine 

whl<!li'H 4ukd' betn susained by 1 
7i&nni8t«vV !«>• >nd •Mr. ElKston. 

Mr. Dowton, however, acquired 
Ufflort ApulMtoa in Ctfndon in other 

idlanicten; noturithiulndit»f his per- 
*<fortiiBnce of Sbeva'wasilrell received. 
'iffr; fitaetl'ii ladlspiMitioa gave him 

mn Obpdntini^ of V^By^i^K Potonins. 
'' fHmStfij ift wMch he much excelled 
•tU« pt«decei6ory.«iid atenrards he 

«bpMi«d 1n sewtal opposite cha- 
^MMieh, ^i^Mlch pfeoi^ Mr iienatile 

'flbilides. IM Is « usKut ami respec- 
tdhMir jjierfbi^iiieff in tragedy, comedy, 

tWl' Httde/ antr 4t ii nnich totete. 
m^tddP«iH^h»»4wt ibocvfttqintiit 



DfWELLAMT; 

dle<fr mMb after 

IMlfin. r, , r. 

DYER. (Mclaraamaclar'areni. 
mmce about fifty years ago4t OoacM 
Garden Hieatre. .' : 

EDWIN, (JOHN, inL^>« 
9inoe h te ajg^ anmcein f 
tscDMidetJBblyimM'0fgd| awd ii aaw 
a favourite actor crfiath^ «toe he 
shaics die oondc busindss *^ndi MiL 
Ctieny. Be li tsid at preseiiti 4A 
possess mudi of his frdier% faunaav 
"••4vt some tanwlempe im anuBOiMi* 
and is Ibe audSDV as aeveni< camie 



sonp. 
fENTOW, 



(Kiss) 



AUDRY, (Mr.) Ime «»>«•««> 
sists,«> ftad** assisted,* ansl mM-^ 
Mr. Gaudry died March 15, 178ft; .'* 

GIBBON, (Mc) aoior^ mm '^ 
spired with the cacoethes bidmMtk 
prtvMe theatficals, aud appfattM on 
Covent Garden and Draf -ftaae 
boards alternately, ta«ne wtaMn^iat 
two benefits. He made his teguiv 
appearauoe te aoeceediag yeir 4ft 
CoireotOaiden,ia Verdusi, <ij9aac% 
Vows) Octuher t6 , IgOL if adjte 
notiBade this rash attemqot, besamibt 
probsMf have bcsoome u useM mt- 
tor; but durls^ the r ehea nil «f 
*» Xiover^ Vow»,'»4n«ch 
sien'wts entertained of Vc 
racter, and if it had aoe««B« wmmr 
petted bf Mr. Mtuiden, 4ktf t^aiical 
ouder tnight never have < " 
txie Enig^tm taste. 

GIBSON, (Mr.) adtor 
to C9vem Garden, and was & | 
cuhir Iriend of' Ryan, .<tfho aamla 
great walker, and when tif minUiBliJ 



a sally of tmusQal length, Muteoas 
exercise not e9aKtly.sBiriBK.the i 



he oouM he weuld meVaH on (Mb» 
son to be his companion f botaanah 



position and rdlundfljr uf dnaMMi^i 
mad, (whoiriiose a book and«sdMe 
beftnv a stack ^d heaidi pafthaMd 
at the nte «f uudr un mtasiiit -agi. 
tatton) he was ranely^^pAeiamiadJ 
foMr thMrHieiOotskJiAi of i a m ia s u 
At ifli) adtor, hir mods ei :u t i ein « ue 
f« MMtuhl delect)ith»«r every Uae 
ht pfoiMMiNffdKn'iao'fiiitnc^ ihui- 
dea 



ASOBBKBSXS^ 



4m mat hBflloitil «gtM«^*^- yet be 
was never absurd nor ridiculoin ia 
m defXHtment) unlfewben driven, 
^HietMMtessdMiiiaejrofMr. Rich, 
into jnrts from wMdi no man, hom' 
««ericlHd,coiiideHa|Mvith repu- 
taikn. in a few chanetcn of age 
and sfan^city, he was at once nataral 
Mid afrectaw. Hit undenianding 
vat aoMid, hit reading extensive, 
aad what sbnuM outweigh aH other 
flttlogMiDB, Ua temper wat benevo- 
iBflt, a«l hia ntegritj without a 
Weanh. He died in 1771, dwi^ 
«D8 of his annual escunions to U- 
vcvpoel, wher« he had been long the 
tnaaafer of a anmaMr theatre, tint 
raised into consequence hj himaelf, 
MKl lieennl at tail own pertonal 
■olicttation. He had accumulated 
eight theotand ooands which, exeept 
a tarn berioeadttd to the theatrical 
fund of Govent Garden, he left to 
Hk poor of liferpool, where he was 

•ftAY, (Mr.) amger, acquired 
aome rapaCatioa in concerts, totie- 
'tie^1fae Lyeeam, ice and wat em- 
Iriojied arsadlet^ Well's, but latterly 
the tots of hta faearittf rendered him 
iwapible 0f tupporthig the mwdpal 
ivocal parts. He beoaae afterwards 
•ft^taoraB singer at Oofcnt Garden, 
wheve^is daughter, who made her 
-Arttpoblie appearance at the Circas 
wten very faaag, wu also engaged 
<ff9S) m an oocasional tinfer and 
■ aa iiwn l nw perfa mc f. 

eftH'FIN, (BENJAMIN) actor, 
«idwifaorof <^ Inittied Virtue; or, 
the Virgin Martjr,** tragedy, acted 
tat Bfehmond, 1715; ^ Love In a 
8adE,» fisfce, acted at Lincoln** Inn 
.Fields, 1715 f '*ThB HtMBoun of 
Fmiatafy)" do. 1714; ^The Mas- 
•qaerade; flKr«n Evening*s Intrigue," 
^. 1717 { and " Whig and Tory," 
; do. 1720. Hewasdieaon 



-af a clcmmaii} and bom at Yar- 
Ok it 'l6M. He teeeived his 



aduoManattfaefreaachoolAf North 
*WaWma; 'and wat pal appnmiiee 
toaglaflicrat Notwich, bat having 
'fcocone acqualmed with « ttfoHing 
ammpdht trim fce qawMe d thai city 
•la -tmv he raa avaf fronhis natter, 
' Bcooan an aelsr of eadi ean- 
- aarihc t8Q«m«y^ < thai he wai 



<^nndl 



engaged •nn' na lapeuii^p oPtbe netl^ 
theatre in Uneohi'k-IiinFidifa^ 17 1«. 
Here he acquired considerable fiiaw 
m low eoiBedy,-partien1aTl]r in tes^ 
(rtd men, and became of to mudh 
oonsequenoe in a lew years, tliat the 
manamri of Druiy Lane, notwith- 
ttandiiig they had Johnson aadNor- 
ris, who were CKcellent aotort in hfs 
line, thought proper to engage him 
at a greater mhiry tium he bad at 
Ltacoln'ft Inn Fields. Here, though 
he pfaiyed but seldom, it was ahRrayt 
with apphinse, 'notwitfattandin; the 
ezc^ence of hit rivals. However, 
he toon returned to his former stcua* 
tbn, but. It is said, atterwardi 
removed to Drury Lane "Hieatre, 
wh.cb, if true, must have been hi 
1791. He died Feb. IB, 1740. 

HALL, (JOHN) actor. See ibVil. 

HOLMAN, (J. 6.) «iU^~He hat 
linoepurdiaseda share <tf the Dablin 
llieatre, ^nd dividei tiie manage- 
ment with Mr. Jeaet. 'Hie principal 
characters in tragedy he tiippoits 
himself, and Mrs. Knivetoa, fnm 
die Manchester Theatre, is the he- 
roine. 

HOPKINS, /Mn.) «dV-— Her 
husband was proinpler several years 
at Drury Lane. She died StoiU 
1801. 

HOPKINS, (Mist) AAl-^She re- 
tired from the stage la consequence 
of her tnarriage with a gea^eman 
of fonune, whilaseveialof ^r cha- 
Meters were afterwaidt representid 
by her yoonger ainer, Miss P. Hop- 
kins. SceHmbk, rMtr»'J 

HULL, (T.) Mtf^He married 
Miss MeiTison, wha was an acdest 
at CoveatOardea fiorty yeanago. 

JACKSON, (THOMAS). See 
Wtmhner. ><» 

IBSOT. (Miss) actress* acquired 
considerable fame iiy her-, pecfor- 
manoe of Queen Elicabetb, (fiarlDf 
Esei) at Covaoc Garden* October 
its, 1761 ; yet the play wat not^- 
peatedv as Mr. Rids who delved 
m op p os in g the opinion of the pub- 
lie, did not coaeur in the aporoba- 
ttea the received. She performed 
for toaie time so the Badi, York, and 
other c o m panies* Sbelcft Yoirk for 
the Norwkh-llieaitre, in tlie nei^. 
hoohood «( .whWi«i9 WQt-rf her 
relations 



AODEHQA. 



a^doM, wh » wtre afl ropeedible, 

MlldCOa SDB aCIMIOCtl nCfB M Mn> 

IUkk, liti amh folaiioa^wcUaiHl left 
htr a ibrtHike, (Awit 19817) ' 
llie itai 



letired Aram liic itage. She icpre- 
tented tt^tnk pacts -with lafiBiis 
ability, and would have been more 
woocMfiil ontbe London and Dntalin 
ttaset had bar feanret been immc 
acreeable. 

JOHNSTON* (Mn.) Ibe 3, >ar 
« Motlwi*' read **■ Molher.in-law.» 

JONES, (F. E.)liae6.ibr «*We8t. 
meath,** rtad "- Utank.** 

JCEMBLE, (J. P.) aid^-ftenom 
to the seaion of 180U he rcfiued » 
aetata taU nciiation «f acting manager 
withont he was invested with moce 
power than before, which wai ac- 
Gordinglf premised } bnt «fier a few 
inecka, coinplaiots arose among the 
performers of the non-payment of 
4faeir salaries, and Mr. Keroble, of 
course, as did othos, withdrew his 
aeiwjbeai and meditated an excarsion 
lo Paris. The conduct of the pro- 
prietws was, however, sufficientfy 
exculpated 1^ atrial in the Court of 
Chancery between them and Mr. 
JfoUaod, the architect, respecting 
the 4>«ildinff «f the dieaire^nd the 
adjacent Marts ; when it was poved 
by Mr. sKeridan (who pieaaed Va 
own cauK) and Mr. Peake, the 
treasurecv that a oonsidenble sum 
had been eapended on the building, 
besides the inm stipulated « notwith- 
standing which, thetfaeatre was ftiU 
in^ utfioMed <tate. It was assert- 
ed by the. defendant^ cauMel, that 
Mr. «rub, one of the pi 
waa iiving in all tha pomp 
grandeur { bist this grandeur, U ix 
joaa\A be so called, was known to be 
iMit meer /mm/. It was evident from 
4he treasurer^ acconnt, that the 
money which had been laid out was 
for tlie gumral good of the theatre, 
■and not for any pttrtieutar pmfmei- 
The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
it was for the benefit of all parties 
that the theatre should rpmain apaai : 
and that the payment of the per- 
•fooners' salaries was a inrimary con- 
ddemdon, as ll w«s from their exer- 
tioM the prefHietDrs, renters, lee. 
derived any f mnliinif \\U rifr iag 
kirdsbip^HalBifeicino, te di&itaoes 



between tibe proptieton and per« 
foraMiiare new aboot to k»<.dart4 
cablf adintud, and tfaa-wriierag #rt 
iatanpy to add, Itaat. Ut^ 
Mr. laMiHecyjuik Mr.Da^ 



KKMBtK, <8.) sdd-^mt bmbatt 

s M Coa ed ed m tba amsa^ 
Bdiobaif h 4>y Mesin. }m 
Aickin. 

LCONI, (Mr.) line 3J Jar <^ibi^ 
read*' is." 

MiDDLETON, (J.) Sne 3^ ^ 
^ where bis father is," te. fM< 
^ where fais fotfacr is asi a p o tJ M a tty, 
and' his wkde a respectable wmnina 



MlLWAIU>,(Mr.) 

041ARA^ (KAN£) aAi^*Hii 4M 
Juite37,i98aL 

OVI^TON, (WALLEVCHiUiB.} 
dramatist, is a aative a fOuhtfa i»wliaii 
he iccerped' bia emscRtasBy.* 
Dr. Bafi. He pradttoed i 
piecea at Capel Street apd>] 
AUey, •' • 



ties, ining the -iwty pBadatiiaaa^f 
sEteol wacadooB, and .writtoi Hff 
steatth, asMs gamdiidBer,'<0&.'~ ^ 
her) bad aa avenioa ta "^ 
eoaipositkm. Intoxioctad 
sucoem, be neglected bssaimrin,aai 
oame to London, wbaa harmae^ss 
tredaced to die late M*i Falanevv ' 
the dien pnjpnetor of a -aein 
who aftnwards became kir. P; 
greatest advmmry«. For 
Ilieatre he wrote- iw taacletia^pBft 

of '* Hobsaa>8 Cfaaieet «r, 

in Oistrese,** 1787, the 9dim 
pnwdkod die nseatnmat of 

Londoa laanaacii.^ Eiofiag 

thea excluded from the theatres, he 
had recourse to stiatagem, and pre- 
sented a piece to the late Mr. Coi> 
man inaladyt name, (** As it should 
^be ** ) a rtdb fa was immrdiately accept* 
edi and acted at the Hapnaitet, 1789. 
Eita female represeautive, who bad 
aBHBKiiaddresB, procured this geade- 
manH acceptance of another piece, 
bat the aiaaager^ sudden indispo- 
skioB, preveaied its repreeeatatiaa. 
lae younger Cofasua. who now ofi- 
HBrted-aa. am iisgr r, behaved to ibe 
lady widi bis unal poUteaem dMMifjh 
^ profaablf 



ADDENDA. 



probably oonsdoQt of tte tfectrntBas 
lNiiir««er«. by an act of uspantoqable 
iaiprudeaoey she forfeited hi&eoc«un 
ryfemevtMd fiivour, and foo some 
tjoit deceived «yen A/m who had 
repoced In her so mucb confidence! 
Thififtntknum^ not faarbourhur those 
iJr/4^rtteatBieBls wbich are too ooa»* 
IRon in ibeatrtcajtiifer) gaveMnOa^ 
ton every encouragement, and ac- 
oentad his '* AU m good hiMnoor,» 
a petit piece, acted in 17%, since 
Which, he baa repeatedli tttpreised 
bii iatemion ofvsenring bim, and has 
laiclr aocepted another piece. In 
I797t be prodoocsd ** The Irish Tar ; 
or, which is Che Girl ?** for Mr. Joha- 
stone^. benefit at the Haymarket; 
Md« far thenme geaikroan*s benefit 
at Covent Garden, 1798, -^he farce of 
** BoiberattOB; or, A iTen Years 
Btamder.** This fuieoe was denied 
bf the manager tot Mr. Knight for bis 
benefit, who bad kindly undertaken 



tbfr ptihcopal part on account of Mr. 
f^taeetft ladispoiiiion ; and, th^agh 
pliytd dotb^r the remainder (tf ttte 



•eason,tbt author was aot eves pre- 
anted, as is the custoai^ with the 
fi«edoipi.of tfaefaoaie. He it mav- 
Cied» and has four children ; two af 
wbom (hiaeblestdanghters) reoeiTe 
*ctr edncacioa at Miss Zeilizkie*s 
boaidiagiactaoal, Pentoaville. lie 
wrote a toatbiaatioa d Victor's 
** Uislory of the Theatres of Loa- 
doa ;» of Egerton^ ** Theatrical Re- 
a tcat biaiicti f** serexal anonyaiouc 
works, and eiheia aritb fictitious 
naaMS ipartiailailr Dr^Born^s 
fnaiBhtets it ipf cling BrodKrs' proi^ 
BteoM, m aaaawr to the late Mr. 
Bated. HaalsowfDiaioBieflftbe 



dia^uawt bi ^ Piaana^** compiled 
the ** Beauties tt .the Modem Oia^ 
raatists," and the ** Beauties of 
Ko^ue.*' die latter of which is 
entirely different from anf of the 
tranilatioMs. 

PYE, (H. J.) Hne 15, far *ton,»» 
r«arf«brod«r.»> 

TAYLOR, (CHARLES) actor, it 
a native of Bath, where he perfimns 
the prind{Mrt parts m -operas, and 
where his mother keeps a tantera. 

TWISLLTON, (Mrs.) A^r..She It 
manied aaaia, ta T. Sandon, Esq. 
Nov. 17, 1799. 

WALLIS, (Miss). See CamtUlf. 
(Mia.) ' ' "^^ '^ ' 

WATERHOUSE, (Mir.) dager, bfl^ 
lonced lotfaa theatres in DuMia, and 
made oae ojf Mr. ColmanH compaiif 
fer^xiut tnro seasons, where he m^ 
bis first appearance in Capt. Mad» 
heath. He had some knowledge of 
music, which he taught, but tbert 
was an ioqperfection in. his vdca( 
which retanded las progress oa tbi 
stage* ' * 

WILD, (JAMES) oM -Mit 

Wild had always ezpvetsed a desiit 
of being buaied in- Liverpool, and fot 
this purpose wuhed he might dif 
there $ having;«ntertatBCd a stiangil 
notion, duit, if intersed iaLondan; 
he should be taken up, as the oase of 
his leg, which mu a compound* 
fracture, wasremaitable, and a sur* 
geon had jlicoiefy observed to hiat^ 
diatif be did not bequeath it to tbeitii 
tbgr areold mnet certainly have bl| 

WRIGHT, (Miss). Sea inm 
(Mist). '/ '^ ^ 
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By T. MURSTf PaiemuterRmo, 

Neady printed in a Pocket Size, on a fioe vellum ^ove Paper, and embel* 

lisbed with Portraits of the most remarkable Clnncters 

noticed in the Work t Price 4s. in boards, 

ECCENTRIC BIOGRAPHY; 

Or, SKETCHES of upwards of 300 

REMARKABLE CHARACTERS, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

InclmBng Potemates^ Statetmen^ Dhnms^ Histnriaus^ Naval and HSUtary 

Heroes^ Phiiast^kirsy Laztfyersy Impostors, PettSy Painters, Piayers, 

Dramatic fVriters, Misers, &c. &€, &e. 



The following are among the Characters contained in this work : 

Alexander the Great Falconer, Wm. Montague, M. W. 

Andrews, Lancelot Fielding, Henry Mozart 

Aram, Eugene Fisher, Marj Gates, Titus 

Arkwright, Sir Rd. Foote, Samuel Oldcasde, Sir John 

Armstrong, John Forbes, Hon. John Parr, Thomas 

Bacon, John Fordyce, the banker Penn, Wm. 

Bacon, Francis Fox, Geone Philips. John 

Baddeiey, Mr. Franklin, Beiu. Pope, Benjamin 

Barclay, Robert Frederick, Col. Powell, Foster 

Betterton, Thomas ~ " "" 



Bigge, John 
Blood, Thomas 
Boissi, Lewis de 
Brown, Sir Wm. 
Burns, Robert 
Butler, Samuel 
Carey, Harry 
Carew, Bam. Moore 
Chatterton, Thomas 
Cheyne, George 
ChurchUl, Charles 
Cibber, Sus. Maria 
Cleland, John 
Coram, Capt. Tho. 
Comelly, Mr. 
Crichton, James 
Dancer, Daniel 
De Foe, Daniel 
D'Eon, Chevalier 
Donet, Thomas 
Drake, Sir Francis 
Duck, Stephen 
D'Urfiey, Thomas 
Elwes, John 



Fuller, Thcmas 
Gainsborough, Thomas 
Garrick, David 
Gascoigne, SirW. 
Godwin, Mary W. 
Gordon, Hon. Geo. 
Grose, Francis 
Handel, Geo. F're. 
Henderson, John 
Henderson, corned. 
Hogarth, Wm, 
Hopkins, Matthew 
Jenkins, Henry 
Joan of Arc 
Kauffroan,MTS. A. 
Killigrew, Thomas 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey 
L'Enclos, Ninon de 
Ulbume, John 
Lookup, Mr. 
Lyttleton, Lord T. 
Mack • -* ' 



Pratt, Edward 
Prentice, Harry 
€tuin, James 
Raleifh, Sir Walter 
Roke^y, Lord 
Rochester, Earl 
Rousseau, J. J. 
Sacheverell, Henry 
Bolingbroke, Lord 
St. Pierre, Ensta. de 
Savage, Richard 
Shuter, Edward 
Spillard, Mr. 
Sterne, Lawrence 
Stevens, Geo. Atex. 
Swift, Jonathan 
tell, Wm. 
Tyndale, Wm. 
Buckingham, Duke of 
Voltaire, M. F. A. 
Walpole, Sir Robert 
Wild, Jonathan 
Wilkes, John 
Wollaston, Wm. 
Wolsey, Cardinal 



lacklin, Charles 
Madan, Martin 
Montague, E. Wo. 
Montague, Hon. W. 
T6t fVkoie alphaheticaliy arranged^ 
And forming a pleasing Delineation of the Sngnlarity, Whim, 
Foily> Caprice, &c. &c. of the Human Mind. 

•* Eveiy singular character merits some notice to posterity.** » ' 

Shtrft, Ckar, 

*t^ A few Copies of this entertaining Work are reserved, with the Portraits 
printed in Coloun , price fit. boards. 
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